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THE^Grammar here presented to the public (wiginated in a 
'design, formed several years since, of preparing a new edidon 
of Adam's Latin^ Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
after the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For thb continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail thaa 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
often replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form corre- 
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q;>oh^ing v^th the advanced state of Latin and Greek philology. 
With this yieW|»we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; but, 4n general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript. 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To' insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be expo- 



dient for the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at his 
entrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. The. remaining rules he 
can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his study of the lan- 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of the Gram- 
mar have been drawn from various sources, most of which need 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dic- 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objections. Penna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it is totally destitute of classical authority. In- 
stead of this, mu5a, which is found in the older grammars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exam- 
ples have been introduced. 

Under adjectives, the different kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
species of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, moneo has been substituted 
for doceoy as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of Ugo^ as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
corresponding tenses. 
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The derivatioa of the sereral parts of the verb from the root 
is exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the viorieties of termination, both in regu* 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root. The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie'a 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important. To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga-* 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate, and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, 
will inevitably be lost. The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the close of 
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Syntax under the head ** Analysis." When language is studied 
in. this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only affords one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation*room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. ' In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subordinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient. Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to- ^ 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's CyclopsBdia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived ; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of gi'ammatic.al principles we have 
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every where omitted, as foreign to the design of our work, but 
have endeavored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likely to serve the practical purposes of the 
student. 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
. one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common, uise, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and pf the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, ** A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is lefl undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however used, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different thincrs. 

In like manner the rule, '' One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a 
conclusion may well be surprised to find that the number of 
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verbs followed by the infinitive without a subject-aocusatiTe^ is 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbs of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language, 
but to be repeated by him afler the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. . Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportion of the (common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will tak6 the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, &c. To say, then, that "A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen from an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even fojr ourselves to recollect the share 
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which each has had in bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, most be shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work' on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges. 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Boston^ April S, 1888. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



^1. Latin Grammar teaches the principles of the 
Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its seatences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versiiica;tion. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second. Orthoepy ; 
ihe third. Etymology-; the fourth. Syntax; and the fifth, Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

^ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words. 

The letterd of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in Eng- 
lish. They are A, a ; B, b ; C, c ; D, d ; E, e ; F, f ; 0, g ; 
H, h; I, i; J,j; L, 1; M,m; N, n; 0,o; P, p; Q, q; R, r; 
S,s; T,t; U,u; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

/ and j were anciently but one character, as were likewise u and v. 

W is not found in Latin words, and the same is true of ft, except at tbt 
lieginning of a few words whose second letter is a/ and, even in these^ 
most writers make use of c. 

Y and z are found only in words derived from the Greek. 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiratio». 
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DIPHTHONGS. PUNCTUATION. 

DIVISION OF LETTERS. 

^ 3* Letters are divided into vowels and consonants^ 

The vowels are > . . . a, e, t, o, u, y, . . 6 

^Liquids^ Iftn^n^r^ 4 

Labials, • • • JP> ^> /» », 



The consonants are 
divided into 



Mutes, < Palatics, *> e,g,q,j,> ..., 10 
V Linguals, » . t,d, J 

Hissing letter, . . . . s, 1 

Double letters, .... x, 2, 2 

^ Aspirate, A, 1 

^ 24 

JTis equivalent to es or gs; z to ts or ds; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 

^ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ne, ai, au, ei, eu^ oe, oi, ua, tie, uif uo, 
uu, and tfi. Ae and oe are frequently written together, (b, a, 

PUNCTUATION. 

V ^« The only mark ofpunctnation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of difierent lengrth, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

« - a; The first denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
18 short; the second, that it is long; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

^ This is called the circumflex accent. It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

^ This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, qudd, because ; quod, which. 

** The diaeresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer, 
the air- 
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ORTHOEPY. 

^ 6. Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words. 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language being in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
it those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent. The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
" Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. ^ 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables./ 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

L Of the Vowels. 

^7. H. An accented vowel, at the end of a syllable, 
has always its Iqng English sound ; as, 

pa'-ter, de^-dit, vi'-vus, to'-tus, tu'-ba, Ty'-rus ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in fatal, metre, vital, 
total, tutor, tyrant. 

E, 0, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-te, vo'^lo, ad-uro. 

/-4, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a in father y or in ah ; as, mu'-sa, e-pis'-to4a; pronounced 
mu'-sah, &c. 
J, at the end of a word, has always its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the i stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, i^-dof-ncrus, fi^l-bam^ 
di-ur'-nus. 



4 SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS. 

In Other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not finals 
it has an obscure sound, like short e ; as, JFV-6i-tf5, phi4os''6^ 
phus ; pronounced Faf-be-us, d&c. 

RzMARK 1. The final i of fi^-i and ail/'i also sounds like short e 
^ F is always pronounced like i in the same ntuation. 

<^8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
vowel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag'-nus, reg'-num, fin'-go, hoc^ fus'-tis, cyg'-nus, in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet, seldoniy finish, copy, 
lustre, symbol. 

Exception \, A, when it follows qu in an accented syllable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant and quart: 
as, qua'-^ro, quad''ra>-g%n'-ta, quar'^tus, 

Exc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; as, ig'-nes, avf^des, 

Exc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like est 
in dose; as, nos, il'-los, dom'-i-nos, 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
8Q also are its compounds; aa, posf-quam, posf^e^a ; but not its 
derivatiyes ; as, pos-tre'-mus. 



II. Op the Diphthongs. 

^ 9« Ae and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, (B'-4as, as'-tas^ dBf-e'ra, pos!-na, oRs'-trum, 

Ai, ei, ot, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa^ 
Tately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the t is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius, Harpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'-ya, Pom-pe'-yuSf Tro'^yus, Har-py'-ya. 

Ei, when a diphthong, and not followed by another vowel, is pronounced 
lik^ long i; as in hd, 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like fxw ; as, hms, au'-^ 
rum, pronounced laws, &c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are 

pronounced separately ; as, Men-^eM/'Us, 

' Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u ; as, heu^ 

Or'^piuMS. 

• Ua, lie, m, uo^ uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa^ 

we^ &c« ; as« Un^-gua, qud^or, sua!^&*o, quo'^^ust ef-^us. They 
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are always diphthongs after g, and usually after g and 5. In 
suf'^us, ar^'gu-^, and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 
Vi in cut and huic is pronounced like long t. 

III. Of the Consonants; 

^10. The consonants have, in general, the same power 
in Latin as in English words. 

The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

C. 

C has the sound of s before e, t, and y, and the diphthongs 
(8 and CR ; as, ce'-do, Ca^^sar, Cy^^rus, In other situations, it 
has the sound of k; as, Caf-to, lac. 

Ch has always the sound of k; as, charta, macMna, pro- 
nounced kof^'tay tnakf-'i-na, 

Exc. C, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, and also before etc, has the sound of sh; 
as, socia, caduceus, pronounced s&^she^, ccnhtf-'she-us, 

G. 

G has its soft sound, like j, before e, t, and y, and the diph* 
thongs iB and cb ; as, ge'^nus, re^gi'-'na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in hagy go, 

£xc. When g, in an accented syllable, comes before g soft, it coalesoei 
with it in sound; as, agger ^ exaggiro, pronounced a;f'-er, &c. 

^ 11« iS» has its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. S, following or ending an accented syllable, before 

t followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 

sound of 5 A; as, Persia, censui, pronounced PcW-sAe-a, cen'-5Ati-t. 

But, in such case, 5, if preceded by, a vowel, has the sound of zA; 

tayAspasia,M(£siayposui, pronounced As'-pa'-zhe-a, Mcef-zhe^, 

pozh'-u-i. 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begins with ju, s retains 
its hissing sound ; as, inf-sH^per. 

Exc. 2. 8y at the end of a word, after e, <s, ou, 5, m, n, and r, 
has the sound of z ; as, res, (BS, laus, trabs, hi'^ems, lens, Mars, 

EngUsh analogy has also occasioned the s in Caf-sar^ C€B-sa'-rayinif'fer, 
muf'ta, re-sid''tirum, eau''3fif ro'-sa, and their derivatives, and in some 
ether words, to take the sound of z. CoM-a-n'-a, and the oblique cases of 
Cmot, retain the hissing sound. 

1* 
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^12. AT, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 

followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratio , Sulpitius^ 

pronounced ra'-sJuHty SaUpisk-erus. But in such case, ^, if 

preceded by 5 or Xy has the sound of cA in child; as, mixtion 

SaUustiuSf pronounced mix'-'che^o, SaJrlus'^che'US. 

Exc. Proper names in tion, and old infinitives in er, preserve the hard 
■oond oft; as, Am^hic'-ty-on^fled'ti-er for JUcU, 

X. 

X, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z ; at the 
efid, that of ks ; as JCen^j^hon, axis, pronounced Zen'^o-phon^ 
ah'sis, 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with ex, fdlowed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound of gz; as, examlno, exem* 
plum, pronounced eg'-zam'^i'Tio, eg-zem'-plvm. 

Exc. 2. X, ending an accented syllable, before t followed by 

a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of hsh ; 

as, noxius, pexui, pronounced noK-she'US, peld^shu-i. 

Remark. Ch and ph, before Iky in the beginning of a word, are silent , 
Mk Chthania, Phthia, pronounced J%o''ni-a, TkU-a. Also in the following 
combinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek origin, 
tfie first letter is not sonnded : — mne-mon'-i-ca, gTiaf^vus, tmef'sis, Cte'-M- 
Wi PtoUt^nuB!-us, psal'-lo. 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 

FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^13* The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time oC a 
long one. 

The 'penuUimtUt syllable, or penult^ is the last syllable but one. 
The awtepenvlt is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
nay be here inserted :— 

A vowel before another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with u, are long. 
A vdwel before x, 2,7, or any two consonantSi except a mute 
sad liquid, is long, by positiofi, as it is called^ 
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A Towe] before a mate and a liquid is common^ t. e. either 
long or short. 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a penult is determined by one 
of the preceding rules, it is not marked ; in other cases, except ,in dis* 
syllables, the proper mark is written OYer its vowel. 

To pronounce Liatin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertun the 
qnantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation, are considered as parts of the words to which they are an* 
nezed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels of all words ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, by the addition of an enclitic, made long by position. , It is necessary, 
there&re, to learn the quantities of those final syllables only which end 
with a vowd. 



OF ACCENTUATION. 

^14. Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

' When a word has more than one accent, that which is near-" 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent* 

The secondary accent \a that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
the secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In 3¥ords of two syllables, the penult is always accented j 
BByjpaf-ter^ maf-ter, pen'-na. 

In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long^ 
it is accented ; but if it is short, the accent is on the ante-' 
penuU ; as, a-mV^cus, domf-i-nus. 

Exc. The penult of vocatives, from proper names in ius, is 
accented, even when it is short ; as, Vir-^l'-^i, 

^16. If the penult is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenuU ; as, vol'-^u-^ris, phar'^e^tra, %bf<-^e : but geni- 
tives in 1215, in which % is common, accent their penult in prose i 
as, u-ni'-nis, is^i'-us. 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, se'-'cum, sub'^e-o. 

In accentuation, the enclitics que, ne, ^e, and also those 

which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

- - -* 

• These are U, met, pU, ee, cine, aad dem; as, tuU, ^g&met, meapte, Jnece, 
ft»cctn«, idem* * 
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parts of the words to which they are subjoined ; as, i^-ia, it^' 
que; vi'-rum, vi^irum''gue. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secon* 
dary accent is on the first ; as, mod"'€rrd''tus^ tol'^-e^ah'-^Us, < 

^16* If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as,.£2e-»ion''-5^ra-6an'-<tfr, 
adfi-o-Us-cen'-tUcu 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri* 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, have three 
accents; as, modf-errd'-ti-^'-nis, tol"'-e^a'-kil"'i'd''remf cx-cr"'- 
ci4af^'ti'd''ms. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, e2>er"'''ci'4af"-ti-an"'irbus''que. 

RULES FOR THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO 

SYLLABLES. ' 

^17* The only purpose of the following rules for the division of 
words, is, to lead to a correct pronunciation. . 

When liauids are mentioned, I and r only are intended. 

Words 01 one syllable are cahed.manosyllable8 ; of two, dissyllables; and 
of more than two, potysyUaUes. 

1. Simple Words, 

1. In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels and diphthongs. A word, therefore, will be 
divided correctly, when its consonants are united with the 
proper vowels and diphthongs. 

^18. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the vowels of the penultimate and final syllables, must 
be joined to the latter ; as, pa'-ter^ af-cris, vof-u-^ris, Hi-er'" 
6-^les, 

Tih'-i and sih'^% are excepted. 

3. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the penultimate and final syllables, are separated ; as, 
cor^-puSf iV'Uf ctdihles^'Cens, ' 

^19. 4. A single consonant, either before or afler the 
vowel of any accented syllable, except afler the vowel of a pe- 
nult, is joined to the accented syllable ; as, t-^/n -e-ra, dom'^nus, 

5. A mute and & liquid, coming before the vowel of an ac- 
cented syllable, are joined to such vowel ; as, a-gres'-tis, lortrd** 
tar, Eu-phr&'nory Her-Orcle''^. 
Ezc. to rules 2 and 5. Gl and tZ, either after the vowel of the penult, 
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or before the vowel of an accented syllable, are. separated; aSf JEgf-Uf 
Atf'las; Jig-W'Us, At-lan'-tl'des. 

^ 20. 6. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, 
coming before the vowel of an accented syllable, and any two 
consonants whatever, coming after such vowel, unless it is the 
vowel of the penult (2), are separated ; as, ger-md'-nus, for^ 
mt'-do, ca^ter'-va, C0'lum''ha, ref-lu'^. 

Exc. to rules 4 and 6. (a.) A single consonant, or a mute and 
a liquid, following a, e, or o, in an accented syllable, and fol- 
lowed by two vowels, of which the first is c oi «, must be joined 
to the latter ; as, ra'-di-us,fa''Ci-o, me'^i-uSy do'*ce-Oy tcBf-di'Um, 
hcB'-re-Oy Mm'-si-a, Sue'-vi-^t, pa'^tri-us, E-re'-tri-a, CE-no'-tri-a. 

Exc. (6,) A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, after 

u, in an accented syllable, must be joined to the vowel which 

follows ; as, lu'-rv^us, au'-re^us, Eu'-ry-tus, sarlu'^brt-tas, £m'- 

crv-tus, 

Exc. (c.) If the second of two consonants coming after the vowel of an 
accented syllable is t or d, they are oflen united, as in English, when 
followed by u, ending a syllable not final; as, mortuitSj arduuSf pro- 
nounced mort'-yu-usj ard'-yu-us. 

^21. 7. If three consonants come between the vowels of 
any two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter syllable ; otherwise, the last only ; as, pis-tri'^na, 
fe^nes'-tra, emp-to'-riSy Lamp'^sa^us, 

8. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming be- 
tween the vowels of two unaccented syllables, must be joined to 
the latter; asr; tol"-^'ra^btl''-i'USy adf-chles^cen'-ti-a, per"''e-gri'' 
na"'ti-6'-nis, 

9. When z, with no other consonant, comes between two vowels, in 
writing syllables, it is united to the former ; but in pronouncing iheuiy it is 
divided ; as, sax'-um, ax-il'-la, pronounced sac'-sumj ac-silf-la. 

^ X>X>m 10. When h alone comes between two vowels, it is joined to 
the latter ; but if it follows c, p, or tj it is never separated ffom them, and 
is not considered as a letter ; as, mi' -hi, tra'-hi-re, mach'-l-na. Pa'-phos, 
A'-thos. 

11. Four consonants rarely meet in words uncompounded, as in transf" 
trum. In such case, two of'^them are a mute and a liquid, and these are 
joined to the latter syllable. 

2. Compound Words. 

^ 23. 12. A compound word is resolved into its constituent 
parts, if the former part ends with a consonant ; but if that ends 
with a vowel, the compound is divided like a simple word ; as, 
a6-€s'-sc, in'-erSy cirHmmlHi-go, suf'pir^-est, sub^44t,pr(B^er''e^; 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

^ 24.A Etymology treats of the different classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The different classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech, 

' ^ The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Naun, Adjective^ Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection, 

The first four are inflected ; the lagt four are not inflected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

Substantives and adjectives are often included by grammarians under 
the general term nouns ; but, in this Grammar, the word noun is used as 
synonymou^ with substantive only. 

^ 26« ^To verbs belong Participles, Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection • 
of the noun. 

• Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declension, conjugor 
Hon, and comparison. 

Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines, are declined ; verbs are corrugated, and adjectives and 
adverbs are compared, 

NOUNS. 

^ 26. ""^A. substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

Nouns are either proper, common, or abstract. 
' A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
C€esar ; Roma, Rome ; Tiberis, the Tiber. 

A common noun denotes a class of objects, to any one 
of which it is equally applicable ; as, homo,SL man ; avis, a 
bird; quercus, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A common noun, when, in the singular number , it sig- 
nifies many, is called a collective noun ; as, populus, a peo* 
pie ; exercitus, an army* 
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An abstract noun is the name of a quality ^ or of a mode 
^of being or action ; as, bonitasy goodness ; gaudiunif joy ; 
festinatio, haste. 

Abstract noons, by varying their meaning, nuiy become common. 
*fhu8, studium, zeal, a state of the mind, is an abstract ; when it signifies 
a pursuit, it is a common noun. Proper nouns also may be used to desig- 
nate a class, and then they become common ; as, diuoalcim CkesdreSf the 
twelve Cssars. The infinitive mood is often substituted for an abstract 
noun. 

^To nouns belong g'en(2er, number ^ and caso, 

GENDER. 

^ 27 • Nouns have three gendeTS— masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. 

The gender of Latin nouns is. either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, domlnus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
their signification, or on their declension and termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi^ 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

<^28. Masculines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father ; consul, a consul ; equus^ a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
because fluvius, ventus, and mensis, are masculine ; as, 7\'i- 
em, the Tiber ; Aquilo, the north wind ; AprUis, April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because 
is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 
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they usually follow the gender of their termination \ as^ hic^ 
Atlas, h<Bc Ida, hoc Saracte. 

^ 29. Feminikes. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings ate feminine ; as, Helena^ Helen ; mater y a 
mother ; juvenca, a heifer. 

2. Names of countries, town$, trees, plants, ships, islands^ 
poems, and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urhs, arbor, 
planta, navis, fabvla, and gemma, are, feminine ; as, 

JEgyptus, Egypt ; Corinthus, Corinth ; pirus, a pear-tree ; 
nardus, spikenard ; Centaurus, the ship Centaur ; Samos, the 
name of an island; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence; amethystus, an amethyst. 

^ 30« Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 
mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parens, a parent ; bos, an ox or cow : of 
the latter, ^ni5, an end.^ 

The foUowmg nouns are of the common gender : — 

AdoIescenB, a youth. Dux, a leader. Parens, a parent. 

Aff inis, a relation by Ezul, an exile. Frees, a surety. 

marriage. Uospea, a guest, a host. Prteses, a president. 

Antistes, a chief priest. Hostis, an enemy. Praesul, a chief priett, 

Auctor, an author. Infans, an infant. Princeps, a prince &r 

Augur, an augur ^ Interpres, an interpreter. , princess. 

Bos, an ox or cow. Judex^ a judge. Sacerdos, a priest or 

Canis, a dog. JuvSms, a youth. priestess. 

Civis, a citizen. Miles, a soldier, Satelles, a life-guard. 

Comes, a companion. Munlceps, a burgess. Sub, a stoine, 

Conjux, a spouse. Nemo, nobody. Testis, a toitness, 

Consors, a consort. Far, a peer, Vates, a prophet. 

ConviTa, a guest. Fatruelis, a cousin-ger- Verna, a slave. 

Gustos, a keeper. man. Vindex, an avenger. 

The following hexameters contain nearly ftll the above nouns :— *• 

Conjux, atque parens, princeps, patruelis, et infans, . 
Affinisy vindex, judex y dux, miles, et hostis, 
Augur, et antistes, juvinis, conviva, sacerdos, 
Muni-que-ceps, vates, adolescens. civis, et auctor, 
Gustos, nemo, comes, testis , sus, bos-que, canis-qMe, 
Pro consorte ton par, praisul, verna, satelles. 
Pros jungas, consors, interpres, et exul, et hospes. 

* To distinguish the sender of Latin noons, grammarians write hie befora Iht 
masculine, hax before the feminine, and hoc before the neuter. 
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^ 31« When nouns of the common gender denote males^ 
they take a masculine adjective ; when they denote females, a 
feminine. 

The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical construction : — 

ArtTfez, an artist. Fur, a thief. Obses, a hostage, 

Auspex, a soothsayer. H&res, an heir. Opifez, a workman. 

Codes, a person MLv'mg HomOjaman or woman. Pedes, a footman. 

InU one eye. Index, an informer. Pu^l, a boxer. 

Eques, a horseman. Lafro, a rower, Senex, an old person. 

£xlex, an outlaw, Lib^ri, children. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of thi irst de^ 
clension ; as, ddvena, a stranger ; auriga, a charioteer \ incdla^ 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Areas, an Arcadian. 

^ 32. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sense, are feminine only in construction : — 

Copis, troops. Op6r8B, laborers. YigiliflB, toatchmen. 

CostodisB, guards. Proles, > ^jp^.,,^^- 

Excubi®, sentinels. SobCles, 5 ^Jf^P^^- 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Acroama, a jester. Mancipium, > slaxe 

Auxllia, auxiliary troops. Servitium, 5 

^ 33« Epicenes.v Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus, pa55er, a sparrow, mus, a mouse, are 
masculine; aqinla, an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine; 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of 
sex is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, moB 
orfemina is usually added. 

^ 34. Neuters. Nouns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns; as, /as, nefas, nihil, gummi, 
pondo. 

2. Names of letters ; as. A, B, C, d&c. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ; as, pater est dissyllabum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentetices, adverb^ 

2 

i; 
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and other particles, used substantively ; as, scire tuum, your 
knowledge ; ultimum vale, the last farewell. 

Remark. Words derived from the Greek retain the same gender 
which they have in that language. 

NUMBER. 

^ 35. Latin nouns have two numbers, — the singular and 
the plural, — ^which are distinguished by their terminations. 

The singular number denotes one object; the plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

^ 36. Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

\Cases are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in each number. 

^ 37. The nominative indicates the relation of a snbfect 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin, possession, and many 
other relations, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions with, from, in, or by. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called oh^ 
lique cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

^ 38. The change of termination, by which the different 
cases and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension. 



V 



DECLENSIOT^S. TERMINATIONS. 



IS 



J»9 



There are, in Latin, five different modes of declining 
nouns, called the^r^f, second^ third, fourth, and Jifth de- 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the' termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in the first declension, ends 
in (By in the second in e, in the third in is, in the fourth in 
usy and in the fifth in ei. 

^ 39. The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the five declensions. 



/ 




Terminations. 












Singular, 








I. 


II. 


III. 




IV, 


\ 




K 

SB, 

am, 

&, 
a. 


M, N. 


M, N, 


M. 




N, 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Mat. 

Ace, 

Voc, 

Abl 


us,er, um, 
1, 

lira, 
S, er, um. 


k 

em. J^^^'- 
e, or f; 


us, 
us, 
-ul, 
Jim, 
us. 


u. 






* 


Plural. 






Nom, 


SB, 


1, ft, 


es, a, ia, 


lis. 




ua. 


Gen, 
9at, 
Ace, 
Voc, 
Abl. 


arum, 

is, 
ns, 

JB, 

is. 


orum, 

is, 
OS, a, 
1, a, 

is. 


um, or ium, 

ibus, 
es, a, ia, 
es, a, ia, 

ibus. 

Remarks. 


1 
Thus, 
us, 
us, 
ibus. 


uuir 
or 

or 


iibus, 
na, 
ua, 

iibus. 



% 



es, 

ei,, 
ei, 

em, 



es, 



e 



9* 



es, 

erum, 

ebus, 

es, 

es, 

ebus. 



^ 40* 1. The terminationR of the nominative, in the third declen- 
aion, are very numerous, and are tiierefore omitted in the table. 

2. The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 
neuters. 

3. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin 
nouns, except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in um, 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ; — in tho 
Ist and 2d declensions, in is ; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. 
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\7. The accusative plural ends always in Sy except in 
neuters. 

/ 8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in both numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

9. The Ist and 5th deelensions contain no nouns of the neuter gender, 
and the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a root, and 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, ia 
considered as belonging to the termination. 



FIRST' DECLENSION. 

/ ^ 41. ' Nouns of the first declension end in a, c, as, or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. 

Latin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — 



Singular, 
Norn, Mu'-sa, a muse ; 

Gen, mu'-sje, 



IBat. mu'-sae, 
Ace, mu-sam, 
Voc, mu'-sa. 



of a muse ; 

to a muse ; 

a muse ; 

O muse ; 



Ahl, mu'-ssL, with a muse. 
In like manner decline 



^ Plural. 

Nom, mu'-sae, 

Gen, mu-sa'-rum 

Dai, mu'-sis, 

Ace, mu'-sas, 

Voc. mu-sae, 

Ahl, mu'-sis, 



muses ; 
of muses ; 
to muses ; 

muses ; 

O muses ; 

with muses. 



Au'-Ia, a hall. 
Cu'-ra, care. 
6a'*Ie-a, a helmet. 
In'-sQ-la, an island, 
Lit'-$-ra, a letter. 



Lus-cin'-i-a, a nightin- 
gale. 
Mach'-I-na, a machine. 
Pen'-na, a quill , a wing. 



Exceptions in Gender. 



Sa-git'-ta, an arrow. 
SteP-la, a star. 
To'-ga, a govm. 
Vi'-a, a way. 



<§> 42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to § 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine : Albula, AUia, Dru- 
entia, Garumna, Matrona, Mosella, Names of rivers iix e are 
also feminine ; a^, Lethe, 
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Ossa and (Eta, names of mountains, are masculine or fem- 
inine. 

2. Hadria,'the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Dama, a fallow 
deer, and tcUpa, a mole, are once used as masculine by Virgil. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^43. Genitive singular, 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in at ; as, aula, a hall ; gen. aiildi, 

2. Familia, after pater, mater , JUius, oxJUia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, mater-familias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-faniilias; nom. ^^Xyxr^matres-familias ox familidrum. 
Some other words anciently. formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting ar ; as, Ccelicdlum, for Ccelicoldrum, 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally dJms in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension : — 

Dea, a goddess, % ^ Equa, a mare, 

* Filia, a daugliter, *^ « Mula, a she mule. 

The use of a similar termination in anXmay aslna, domlna, Uberta, nata^ 
seroCt conserva, and socia, rests on inferior authority. 



Greek Nouns. 

^ 44. Nouns of the first declension in e, as, and es, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
musa, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
singular; as, Ossa; ace. Ossam, or Ossan, 

Greek nouns in c, as, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 

,K. Rp-nel'-o-pe, JV. ^-ne'-as, JV. An-chl'-ses, 

G Pe-npl'-(Vpc8, G. ^-ne'-ffi, G. An-chi'-sie, 

D. Pe-ncl'iVpiB, D. ^-ng'-OB, D. An-chi'-sro, 

Jic. Pe-nel'-fl-pen, jic. iEt ne'-am, or an, Ac. An-chi'-sen, 

V. Pe-nel'-o-pe, V. iE-n6'-a, V. An-chi'-se, 

//A. Pe-neP-5-pe. j36. -/E-ne'-l. .^6. An-chi'-se., 

^ 45. In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, allies, Ti-a'-ras, a turbnn. 

K-pit'-(Vine, an abridgment, Co-mS'-tes, a comet, 

This'-be. Dy-nas'-tes, a dynasty. 

Bo'-rc-aa, tJte north wind. Pri-am'-I-des, a stm of Priam. 

Mi'-das. J*y-n''tea,akiwlof8tone. 

Patronymics in des have sometimes em for en in the accusative ; tm^ 
Priamldem. 

2» 
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SECOND DBCLENSlOff* 



Greek noons which admit of a plaial, are declined in that number likfl 
the plural of mt^a. 

The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in a 
and e into a ; as, JJtrideSf Atrida^ a son of Atr^us ; PerseSy Persa, a 
Persian; geomeires, geometra, a geometrician; Circey Circa; epitdnu, 
^litOma; grammaticef grammatlcaf grammar; rhetoricef rhetorlca, ora- 
tory. 



X 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



^ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in cr, ir, 
uSf urn, OS, on. Those ending in um and on are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined : — i 



A lord, 

N, Dom'-T-nus, 
Q. dotn'-T-ni, 
J9. doin'-T-no, 
Ac, dom'-i-numy 
V, dom'-i-ne, 
Ab, dom'-l-no. 



N, dom'-T-ni, 
Cr. dom-i^no'-rum, 
D, dom'-i-nis, 
Ac, dom-T-noSy 
V, .dom-T-ni, 
Ab, domM^nis. 



SiNeuLAa. 
A son-in-law, ^^ A field, 
Ge'-ner, 



gen'-e-ri, 

geii'-e-ro, 

gen'-e-rum, 

ge'-ner, 

gen'-e-ro. 

Plural. 

gen'-e-ri, 

gen-e-ro'-rum, 

gen'-e-ris, 

gen'-e-ro8, 

gen'-e-ri, 

gen'-e-ris. 



A'-ger, 

a'-gri, 

a'-gro, 

a'-grum, 

a'-ger, 

a'-gro. 



a'-gri, 
a-gro'-rum, 
a'-gris, 
a'-gros, 

a'-gri, 
a'-gris. 



A kingdom. 

Reg'-num, 

reg'-ni, 

reg'-no, 

reg'-num, 

reg'-num, 

reg'-no. 



reg'-na, 

reg-no'-rum^ 

re^'-nis, 

reg'-na, 

reg'-na, 

reg'-nis. 



Ain'-T-mus, the mind, Fo'-cus, a hearth, 
Clyp'-e-us, a skidd, Gla'-di-us, a sword, 
Cor'-Tus, a roMn. Lu'-cus, a grvtt. 



Like dommus decline 

Nu'-m8-rus, a number. 
0-ce'-&-nu8, the ocean, 
Tro'-chus, a top. 

^47. Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
ofgero and fero f as, armtger, -eri, an armor-bearer ; Lucifer , 
•^ri, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-duI'-ter, <Sri, on oi^uZ- V-heXyeriy a Spaniard, So'-cer, Sri, a /ofAer-in- 

terer. Li'-ber, 6ri, Bacchus, law. 

Oel'-U-bery'-eri, a Cdti- Pu'-er, 6ri, a bay. Ves'-per, eri, the even. 
kerian, ing. 

MulabeTf Vulcan, sometimes has this fonn. 
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^ 48. All other nouns in er reject the e, in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like ager ; thus, 

A'-per, a wild boar. Li'-ber,"« book. Al-ex-an'-der. 

Aus'-teTf the south teind. _Ma-gi8'-ter, a ma*<er. Teu'-cer. 

Fa'-ber, a loorkman. On'-a-ger, a wild ass, 

Vir, a man, and its compounds, (the only nouns in t>,) are 
declined like gener. 

Like regnum decline 

An -tnira, a cave. Ne-go'-ti-una,* a busi" Prse-sid'-i-um, a defence . 

A'-tri-ura, a hall. ness. Sax'-um, a rock. 

Bel'-lum, ?car. Ni'-trum, m>c. Seep'- tr urn, a 5ccp«re. 

£z-em'-pluin,an example. 

Exceptions in Gender* 

^ 4:9 i 1. The following nouns in us are feminine : — 

Abyssus, a bottomless Carbilsus, a sail. Miltus, vermilion. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect. Pharus, a watch-tower. 

AIvus, the belly. Domus, a house. Plinthus, the foot of a 

Antidutus, an antidote. Eremus, a desert. pillar. 

Arctus, the Northern YiMmw^, 'the ground. Vannus, a ^ieve. 

Bear. Lecytlms, a cruise. j 

2. Greek nouns in phthongus, oduSj and metros, are likewise 
feminine ; as, diphthongus, a diphthong; si/nodus, an assembly ; 
diamefros, a diameter. 

^ 50. 3. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, &c. are 
feminine, according to ^ 29, 2. . 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, beards-foot. Dumus, a thicket. Raphfinus, a radish. 

ABTpnriigvis. asparagus. Helleburus, /te/Ze&ore. KhB-mnaSyblack-tkom. 

Cakmus, a reed. Intj^bus, endive. » Rubus, a bramble. 

Carduus, a thistle. J uncus, a bulrush. TribQlus, a thistle. 

And sometimes 

Amar&cus, tnarjuram. Cyttsus, hadder. 

Cupressus, cypress. Lotos, a lote-tree. 

Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, oleaster, a 
wild olive. 
The following names of gems are also masculine : — 

BerylluSy a beryl. Chrysopr&sus, chryso- Pyrupus, pyrope. 

Carbuncillus, a carbun- prase. Smaragdus, an emeraUL 

elf.. Opftlus, opal. 

ChrysoUthus, chryso- 

ute. 

* Pronounced ne-go^'she-um. See $ 12. 
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Names of trees and plants in um are generally neutei 
These names of countries and towns are masculine : CanopuSf 
Pontus^ and all plurals in t. Abydus ^nd Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. Ilion is either neuter or feminine. 
Names of towns ending in um, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

^51. 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

- Balflnus, a date. Grossus, a green Jig. Phaselus, a little ship, 

BarbTtus, a harp. Patuplnus, a vine-leaf. 

AtOmus, an atom, and coins, a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently 
feminine. 

5. PeldguSy the sea, and vifus, poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus, the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^ 62« Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in 12, the poets sometimes contract it into i ; as, ingeni, for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the, nominative, especially- in poetry; hs, fluvius^ 
Latinus, in Virgil. So, audi tu, populus ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius, 
Hordti; Virgilius, Virgili. 

FUiySy a son, and gemus, a guardian angel, make Siho fill and gent. 
Other nouns in iW, including patrials and possessives derived from proper 
names, form their vocative regularly in c ; as, De'duSy Delie ; Tirynthius^ 
Tirynthie; Lnertius, Laertie. 

^ 53. Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words, 

especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 

b commonly formed in um, instead of drum. 

Such are particularly nummum, sestertium, denarium, medimnftm, 
jugi^Ttim, modinm, talaUum. The same form occurs in otlier words, ei- 
pecioliy in poetry ; as, deiim, libirfun, Danaum, &c. 

y' Deiis, a god, is thus declined : — 

^ Shigidar, PluraL 

N, De'-us, N, Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

G, J)e'-i, G. De-o'-rum, 

D, De-o, D. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 

Ac, De'-um, Ac, De'-os, 

V. De'-us, V. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

Ab. De'-o. Ab. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. 

Jenis, the name of the Savior, has um in the accusative, and tc in all 
the other oblique cases. 



third declension^ si 

Greek Nouns. 

^54. Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are often changed, in Latin, into us and itm; 
as, Alpheos, Alpheus; IJion, Ilium, Those in ros are geno 
erally changed into er ; as, Ahxandros, Alexander ; Teucros, 
Teucer. 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 



Barbitou, a lyre. 

Sififfular. Plural. 

J>r, bar'-bi-ton, bar'-bl-te, 

G, bar'-bMi, bar'-bl-ton, 

D. bar'-bl-to, bar'-b!-tis, 

.^c. bar'-bi-ton, bar'-bi-ta, 

V. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bt-ta, 

M. bar'-bi-to. bv'-M-tis. 



SiTigidar. 

A*. De'-lo8, An-dro'-ge-os, 

G. De'-li, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 

D. De'-lo, An-dro'-ge-o, 

Jic De'-lon, An-dro'-ge-o, or on, 

V. De'-le, , An-dro'-ge-os, 

Jib. De'-lo. An«dro'-ge-o. 

Anciently, some nouns in os had th£ genitive in u ; as, Menaiidru, Ter. 

Greek proper names in eus are generally declined like domlmiSf except 
in the vocative, which ends in eu : in this case, and sometimes in toe 
ffenitive, dative, and accasative, they retain the Greek form, and are of 
me third declension. 

Panthu occurs in Virgil as the vocative of Panthus. 



.y THIRD DECLENSION. 

^55. The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
eleven. Four are vowels — a, e, f, o ; and seven are conso- 
nants — Cj Z, n, r, s, ty X, The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. 

• Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 

In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from tbe oblique 
oases." To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative singular, and one of its oblique cases ; 
since the root of the cases is not ahvays found entire and unchanged in 
tbe nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the geni- 
tive singular. The formation of the accusative singular, jind or the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine, these cases have one form ; ii neuter, another. 



^ do* The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and jzenitive 
sin^lar of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed trom the 

S:enitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
J annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
rvpeSf genitive (found in the dictionary) rupis, root rup, dative rupi, &c. : 
wo ars, gen arti», root art, dat. arfi, &c. ; opus, gen. operia, root opcr, 
flat, operif &c. 

\¥here two forms are used in the same case, recourse must be had to 
tbe TMlea for the diflferent ca||s, ^ 79 — 85. 
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THIRD DECLENSION. 



The following are the two forms of termination in thi9 
declension : — 



Singular. 
Most, and Fern. JVeut, 

N. * * 



G, 




IS, 




IS, 


D. 




• 




• 

I, 


Ac, 


em, 


or im, 




• 


V, 




• 




• 


Ab. 


e, 


or i. 


e, 


or i. 



Plural. 
Masc. and Fern. Kent. 

N. es, a, or ia, 

G. um, or ium, um, or ium, 
D. ibus, ibus, 

Ac. es, a, or ia. 



es. 



a, or la, 
ibus. 



V. 

Ah. Thus. 

The asterisk stands for the nominative, and for those cases 
which are like it. 



^ 57* The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 



Honor, honor ; masc. 

Singular, f Plural. 

'N. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 

G. ho-no'-ris, ho-no'-rum, 

D. ho-no'-ri, ho-nor'-i-bus, 
Ac. ho-no'-rera, ho-no'-res, 

V. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res,^ 

Ah. ho-no'-re. ho-nor'-i-bus. 

9 

* 

Rupes, a rock; fern. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ru'-pes, 
G. ru-pis, 
2>. ru-pi, 
Ac, ru'-pem, 
V. ru'-pes. 
Ah. ru'-pe. 



ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-um, 

ru'-pi-bus, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-bus. 



Ars, art ; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ars, 
G. ar'-tis, 
D. ar'-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
V. ars, 
Ab. ar'-te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-um,* 

ar'-ti-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-bus. 



Sermo, speech ; masc. 

Singulai ^ Plural. 
N. ser'-mo ser-mo'-nes, 

G. ser-mo nis, ser-mo'-num, 
D. ser-mc -ni, ser-mon'-i-bus, 
Ac. ser-mo'-nem, ser-mo'-nes, 
V. ser'-mo, ser-mo'-nes, 

Ah. ser-mo'-ne. ser-moii'-i-bus. 

s 
Turris, a tower; fem. 



Singular. 
N. tur'-ris, 
G. tur'-ris, 
D. tur'-ri, 
Ac. tur'-rem, 
V. tur'-ris. 



Plural. 
tur'-res, 
tur'-ri-um, 
tur'-ri-bus, 
tur'-res, 
tur'-res. 



Ah. tur'-re, or ri. tur'-ri-bus. 
Kox, night ; fem. 



Singular. 
N. nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
D. noc'-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V, nox. 
Ah. noc'-te. 



Plural, 
noc'-tes, ' 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc'-ti-bus, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-bus. 



* Pronoimeed arf-the-um, noc'-dk^m. See $ 12. 
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MHea^ a soldier; com. gen. 

Singular. ^ P lured, 

N, nii'-les, miF-i-tes, 

O, mil'-T-tis, miP-i-tum, 

2>. mil'-i-ti, mi-lit'-T-bu8, 

Ac. rail'-i-tera, mil -i-tes, 

V. mi'-les, mil'-i-tes, 

Ab. mir-i-te. mi-lit'-i-bus. 

Pater, a father; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 

G. pa-tris, pa'-trum, 

D. pa'-tri, pat'-ri-bus, 

Ac. pa -trem, pa'-tres, 

V, pa'-ter, pa'-tres, 

Ab. pa'-tre. pai'-ri-bus. 

Sedile, a seat ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. se-dlMe, se-dil-i-a, 

O, se-di'-Iis, se-dil'-i-um, 

D. se-di'-li, se-dil'-i-bus, 

Ac. se-diMe, se-dil'-i-a, 

V. se-di'-le, sc-diF-i-a, 

Ab. se-di'-li. se-dil'-i-bus. 

Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. car'-raen, car'-mT-na, 

O. car'-nii-nis, car'-mT-num, 

D. car'-mi-ni, car-min'-i-bus, 

Ac. Qar'-men, car'-mi-iia, 

V. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 

Ab. car'-mT-ne. car-min'-i-bus. 

Iter, a journey ; peut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. i-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

G. i-tin'-e-ris, i-tin'-e-rum, 

D. i-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ner'-T-bus, 

Ac. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

F. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

Ab. i-tin'-e-re. it-i-uer'-i-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. la'-pis, lap'-T-des, 

G. lap'-i-dis, lap'-i-dum, 

D. lap'-T-di, la-pid'-T-bus, 

Ac. lap -i-dem, lap-i-des, 

V. la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

Ab. lap'-i-de. la-pid'-I-bus. 

Virgo, a virgin ; fem. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

G. vir'-gT-nis, vir'-gi-num, 

D. vir'-gi-ni, vir-gin'-i-bus, 

Ac. vir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-nes, 

V. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

Ab. vir'-gi-ne. vir»gin'-T-bu8. 

Animal, an animal; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

6r. an-i-ma'-lis, an-i-ma'-li-um, 

D. ' an-i-ma'-l i, an-i-m al'-i-bus, 

Ac. an'-i-mal, an-i-m a'-li-a, 

V. an'-i-mal, an-i-m a'-li-a, 

Ab. an-i-ma -li. an-i-mal'-i-bus. 

Opus, a ip&rlc; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

G. op'-e-ris, op'-e-rum, 

D. op'-e-ri, o-per'-T-bus, 

Ac. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

V, o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

Ab. op'-e-re. o-per'-i-bus. 

Caput, a head ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. ca'-put, cap'-T-ta, 

G. cap'-i-tis, cap'-T-tum, 

Z>. cap'-T-ti, ca-pit'-T-bus, 

Ac. ca'-put, cap'-i-ta, 

V. ca'-put, cap'-T-ta, 

Ab. cap'-I-te. ca-pit'-i-bus. 
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Poema, a poem ; neut. 
Singular, Plural. 



N. po-e'-ma, 
G, po-em'-a-tis, 
2>. po-em'-a-ti, 
Ac. po-e'-ma, 
V. po-e'-ma, 
Ab. po-em'-a-te. 



po-em-a-ta, 

po-eni'-fi.-tum, 

po-e-mat'-T-bus, or po-em-&-ii8) 

po-em'-a-ta, 

poenr'-a-ta, 

po-e-mat'-i-buSj or po-em'-a-tis. 



Rules for the Gender of Nouns of the Third 

Declension. 

^ 68. Nouns whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, according to the general rules, §28—^, are not 
included in the following rules and exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in o, er, or^ es increasing in the genitiVe> 
and osy are masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pain ; ^s, a flower ; career ^ a prison ; 
pes, a foot. 

Exceptions in O. 

^ 69. 1. Nouns in io are feminine, when they signify 
things incorporeal ; as, ratio, reason. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine j as, arundo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also grando, 
hail. But comedo; a glutton ; unedo, a kind of fruit ; and 
harp&go, a hook, are masculine. 

Mar go, the brink of a river, is either masculine or feminine. Cupido, 
tlosire, is often masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Caro, flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine ; as, echo, an 
echo. 

Exceptions in ER. 

^ 60. 1. Tuber, the tuber-tree, is ifeminine ; but when it denotes 
the fruit, it is masculine. Linter, a boat, is masculine or feminine ; siser, 
a carrot, is masculine or neuter. 

2. The following, in er, are neuter : — 

Acer, a maple-tree. Papftver, a poppy. TMbcr, a sweUing. 

Cadaver, a dead body. Piper, pepper. ufcr, a teat. 

Cicer, a vetch. Siler, an osier. Ver, the spring. 

IteTy a journey. Spiniher, a dasp. Yerher, a scourgs 

Laser, benzoin. Suber, a cork-tree. Zingiber, ginger, 
Laver^ water-cresses. 
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EjDceptions in OR. 

^61* Arbor, a tree, is feminine : a<W, fine wheat } aquor, ilie po*» 
fRormdr, marble ; and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

Exceptions in ES increasing in the genitive. 
1. The following are feminine : — 

Compes, a fetter, Quies, and Reqaies,r0isf. Teges, -a mat. 

Merces, a reward. Inquies, %DaaU of rest. Tuaes, a hammet. 

Merges, a sheaf of com.. Seges, growing torn. 

2. Mes, a bird, is masculine or feminine. JSEs, brass, is neuter. 

Exceptions in OS. # 

Jhrhos, a tree ; eosy a ivhetstone ; dos, a dowry ;- and eos, the morning, 
are feminine : os, the mouth, and os, a bone, are neuter; as are also the 
Greek words chaos, chaos ; qfos, epic poetiy ', and mdos, melody. 

J'EMININES. 

<^ 62. Nouns ending in as^ es not increasing in the 
genitive, w, ys, s preceded by a consonant^ and x, are 
feminine; as, 

atas, age ; nuhes, a cloud ; avis, a bird ^ chlamys, a cloak ; 
Ira55, a beam ; j»aa;, peace. 

Exceptions in AS.' 

1. d^^, a piece of money^ or any thing divisible into twelve parts, is 
masculine. Greek nouns m as, aniis, are also masculine ; as, addmas, 
adamant. 

2. Vas, a vessel, and Grpek nouns in as, dtis, are neuter; as, artocreas, 
a pie ; hnclras, a species of herb. 

Exceptions in es not increasing in the genitive. 

^ Acin&ces, a cimeter, and coUs, a stalk, are masculine. Paluinkes, a wood 
nigeon, and vepres, a bramble, are masculine or feminine. Cacoithes, 
hipponUtnes, neipeathes, and pan&ees, Greek words, are neuter. 

Exceptions in IS. 
^ 63* 1. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

Masculvne. 
Crinis, ?ufir. Ignis, jET'e. . Fanis, hread. 

MaseuUne or Fendmne, 

Amnis, a river. Clunis, the haunch. Funis, a rope. 

Cinis, ashes. Finis, an end. 

Fines (plur.), boundaries, is always masculine. 
3 
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2. The following also are masculine or feminine : — 

Anguis, a snjoike. Corbls, a basket, TigriS| a tiger, 

Canftlis, a conduit pipe. Fulvis, dtist. Torquis, a ckam. 

Cenchris, a serpent, Scrobis, a ditch, 

3. The following are masculine : — 

Axis, an axletree, Ensis, a stoord, Fostis, a post, 

Aqualis, a water-pot, Fascis, a bundle, StLH^vas^olood. 

Callis, a path. Follis^ a pair of beiUoiDS. Semissis, a half of aa. 

Cassis, a net, Fustis, a dub, Sentis, a brier, 

CauUs, or'i ginih' Grhs, a dormouse, Sodftlis, a companion, 

Colis,- 3 smuc, htLpia, a stone, TornSf a firebrand, 

Centussis, a compowid Mensis, a month. Unguis, a nail, 

of as. Mu^ilis, a mullet, / Vectis, a lever. 

Collis, a hill, Orbis, a circle. Vermis, a worm, 

Cossis, a worm. Piscis, afiah. Vomis, a ploughshare. 

Cuctinus, a cucumber. FoUiSjJineflour, 
Decussis, a compound 

of as. 

Exceptions in d preceded by a consonant* 

V 64. 1. DenSf a tooth ; fons, a fountain ; mons, a mountain ; and 
ponSy a bridge, are masculine. So also are chalybs, steel ; ellops, a kind 
of fish ; epops, a lapwing ; grypSf a griffin ; hydrops ^ the dropsy ; merops, 
a woodpecker ; and seps^ a kind of serpent. 

2. Some nouns in nSy originally participles, and the compounds of denSj 
which are properly adjectives, are masculine ; as, corfiuens, a confluence ; 
ocdldenSy the west ; oriensy the east ; prqfiuenSf a stream ; torrenSy a tor- 
rent ; bidensj a two-pronged hoe ; but bidenSy a sheep, is feminine. To 
these add sextans, quadransy triens, dodrans, dextanSy parts oias, 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 

Xd&^^y fatness. Rude&s, a cable. Serpens, a serpent. 

Forceps, pincers, Scrobs, a ditch. , Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 

AfSlmanSy an animal, is feminine ox neuter, and sometimes masculine. 

Exceptions in X. 

^ OO* 1. AX. Corax, a raven ; cordax, a kind of dance ; dropax, an 
ointment ; sturaxy a kind of tree ; and thorax, a breastplate, are. masculine ; 
limaxy a snail, is masculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except lexy a law, nex, death, and 
eupeUeXy furniture, which are feminine, and aMplex, golden-herb, which 
is neuter. 

Cortex, bark; imbreXy a gutter-tile; obeXy a bolt; rumeXy sorrel; and 
sHex^ a flint, are either masculine or feminine : grex, a herd, and pumex, 
pumice-titone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. IX. Calix, a cup ; fornix, an\urch ; phoenix, a kind of bird ; and spadix, 
a palm-branch, are masculine. 

Perdix., a partridge, and variXy a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine. 

4. OX. Box and esox, names of marine animals, and vclvox, a vine.- 
firetter, are masculine. 

* . * 

5. UX. THdttx.f a vine-branch, is masculine. 
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s, 

6. TX. BambyXf a Bilk-worm ; calyx, the bud of a flower ', coccyx, a 
cuckoo; and oryx, a wild goat, are masculine. Onyx and sanrdbnyx^ 
names of stones ; also, calx, the heel ) lynx, a lynx, and sandyx, a kind 
of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. Calx, lime, and bombyx, when it signifies silk, are feminine. 

7. Q^incunx, septunx, decunx, dewnx, parts of as, are masculine. 

NEUTERS. 

^ 66. Nouns ending in a, e, i, c, I, n, t, ar, ur^ and usy 
are neuter ; as, 

diadema, a crown ; rete, a net ; hydromeli, mead ; lac, milk ; 
fiunien, a river ; caput, the head ; calcar, a spur ; guttiir, tho 
throat, 2Ji6. pectus, the breast. 

Exceptions in L. 

MugUy a mullet, and solj the sun, are masculine. Sal, salt. Is masculine 
or neuter, in the singular; but, in the plural, it signifies witticisms, 
and is always masculine. 

Exceptions in N. 

Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, canon, 
a rule. 

But four in on are feminine — asdon, a nightingale ; halcyon, a king- 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter— 
gluten, glue ; inguen, the groin ; poUefn, fine flour ; and unguen, ointment. 

Exceptions in AR andVR. 

^ 6 T • Furfur, bran ; solar, a trout ; turtur, a turtle dove } and tuUuT^ 
a vulture, are masculine. Baccar and rod2£r,namesof plants, are neuter. § 29. 

Exceptions in US. 

Lejms, a hare ; mu^, a mouse ; and Greek nouns in pus (novg), are mas- 
culine ; as, tripus, a tripod ; but lagopvJ, a white partridge, is feminine. 

Nouns in us, having utis, or adis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine; dL3,juventus, youth; incus, an anvil. 

Peeus, -^idis, a brute animal ; teUus, the earth ; fraus, fraud ; and lauSf 
praue, are feminine. 

Grus, a crane, is masculine or fe minine . 

Rules for the Obliq,ue Cases of Nounss of tSjb 

Third Declension. 

GENITIVE singular. ' 

A- 

^ 68. Nouns in a form their genitive in dtis ; as, di-a^'' 
WM^ di-ardem'^Us, a crown; dog'-ma, dog^-md-tis, an opinion* 
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£. 

Nouns in e change e into is ;. as, nf'te,re!'tisy^ net ;. scriP'ttf 
se-dams, a seat. 

I. 

Neuns in % are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but hy^rom'-e-dii mead, has h^drro-mel'^tis in the geni* 
tive. 

O. 

<^ 69. Nouns in o form their genitive in onis ; as,^ ser'-mo, 

ser-mo'-niSy speech ; pa'-vo^ pa-vo'-nis, a peacock. 

Remark. Patxials in o have 6nis; as, Macido^'dnis; except EbuiUfneSf 
LacOiuSy I&neSf NasamOrus^ SuessOnes. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 

form their genitiie in mis ; as, Orrun'^Oy arrun''dp-nisy a reed \ 

i-md'-gOy i-^mag'-i-nis, an image. 

* But camidOf a glutton ; unidOf a kind of fruit ; and harpUgo^ a hook, 
have Hias, 

Cardo, a hin^ ; or<2o, order ; ^ando, bail ; virgOy a virgin ; and margo, 
the brink of a river, also have Ims in the genitive. 

Exc. 2. The following, also, have tvis: — ApoUo; homo, a man;^ema, 
nobody ; and turbo, a whirlwind. 

Caro, fle^, has, by syncope, camis. Atdo, the name of a river, has 
AnUnis; J^erio, the wi& of Mars, XCeriEnis ; from the old nominatives, 
Anien, J^'erien. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in (is, and their 
other cases singular, in o; as, Dido, gen. DidHs, dat. Dido^ &jc.) 
ArgOj -ii»; but mey are sometimeft declined regularly ; as, Dido, Didonis. 

c. 

^ 70* The only nouns in e are ha'4ec, ha-le'^is, a pickle, 
and lac, lad'tis, milk. 

L. N. R. 

Nouns in /, n, and r, form their genitive by adding is ,*^ as, 

con/'Sul, con'-su-lis, a consul ; ca'-non, can'^d-nis, a rule ; ho' 'nor, 

ho-no'-ris, honor. 

So, An'-i-mal, an-i-iiift'-lis, an animal, Cal'-car, cal-ca'-ris, a spur 

Vi'-gil, vigM-lis,. a VMUckman. Car'-cer, car'-c6-ris, a prison. 

Ti'-tan, Ti-ta'-nis, Titan, Gut'-tur, gut'-ta-ris, the throat. 

Si'-ren, si-r6'-nis, a siren. Mar'-tyr, mar'-tj^-ris, a martyr. 
Del'-phin, Del-phr-nis, a dolphin. 

Exceptions in L. 
Fdf gall, and m«2, honey, double I before is; tA^fdlis^ mdUs^ 
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Exceptions in N. 

^ 71r 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in Ims; as, 
Jkif'men,Jlvf'mMiis, a river; glu'-ten, glu'-ti-nis, glue. - 

The following, also, form their geixitive in trds : — osceiif a bird which 
foreboded by singing ; pecterif a comb ; tibicen, b. piper ; and tuMcfn^ a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek nouns in an form their genitive in onHs; bb, LaoTnidoUf 
Laomedantis. 

Exceptions in R. 

1. Nouns in ter drop c in the genitive; aa, paf'ter, paf-*tris, a 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, October, Octobris. 

But crater f a cup ; soterj a savior ; and Uuerf a tile, retain e in the genitive. 

2. Far^ com, has farri^; hepar, the liver, hepdiis; Uer^ a journey, 
itinXria ; Jupiter, Jovis; and car, the heart, cordis, 

3. These four in ur have &ris in the genitive : — dur, ivory ; femwr, the 
thiffh ; jecur, the Hver ; rofttir, strength. 

Jeatr has also jecin6ris, ojnd joeindris. 

AS. 

^ 72* Nouns in cts form their genitive in dtis ; as, af-tas^ 
iB^d'-tis, age; pi'-^-^as^ pi-e-td'-^iSf piety. 

Exc. 1. .^« has a«5i9; fiu», a male, maris; tas, a surely, vadis; and 
iMt5, a vessel, vasis. Anas, a duck, has andtis, 

£zc. 2. Greek noims in as form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in antis, the feminines in ddis or ddos, and the 
neuters in dtis; as, addmas, 'antis, adamant; lampas, 'ddis, a lamp ; bud-' 
ras, -dtis, a species of herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and JYamas, a Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, form their genitive in ddis. Mdas, the 
name of a river, has Meldnis, 

ES. 

^ 73. Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 

is,tiisy or etis; liB, ru'-pes^ ru'-pis, a rock; mi'-les, miV-K-tis, a 

soldier ; se'-ges, seg'-e-tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni- 
tive in i, after the second declension ; as, Achilles, -is, or -i. 

Those which make itis are. 

Ales, a bird, Gurge^, a whirlpaal, Poples, ike ham. 

^ Ames, afowler^s staff. Hospes, a ^ttest. Satelles, a Ufeguard. 

AniiatteB, a priest, lAmeB, a limit. . 9tipe8,thestockafatre6» 

Cespes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf af earn. Termes, an olivebough. 

Comes, a companion. M^s, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

Eques, a horseman. Pa!mies, a vine-branch. Tudes, a hammer, [dief. 

Tomes, fuel. Pedes, a footman. YelcB, a light armed sol- 

The following have etis : — abies, a fir-tree ; aries, a ram ; indiges, a man 
deified; interpres, an interpreter; j^ane;, a wall; seges, growing corn; 
and teges, a mat. 

3 
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The following have etis : — Cres, a Cretan ;. Ubes, a caldron ; magnes, 8 
loadstone; quies and requieSj rest; and tapes^ tapestry. But rtqvies is 
sometimes of the fifth declension. 

Some Greek proper names have either ttU or iff in the genitiy-e ; as, 
Chrem.es J -etiSf or -is. Dares, -Etis, or -is. 

£zc. 1. Ohses, a hostage, and pr<BseSf a president, have idis. 

Ezc.^2. HereSy an heir, and merces, a reward, have edis; pes, a foot, 
and its compounds, have idis. 

Ezc. 3. Ceres has Ceriris; hes, hessis; and pros, a surety, pradis. 
JESf brass, has isris. 

IS. 

4> 74. Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the 
nominative ; as, au'-ris, au'-ris, the ear ; a'-ris, a'-vis, a 
bird. 

Ezc. 1 . The following have the genitive 'uLitis : — cinisy ashes ; eudiimis, 
a cucumber : ptUviSy dust ; votms, a ploughshare. 

Ezc. 2. The following have Idis: — (Mpis, a cup; cassis , a helmet; 
tuspiSf the point of a spear ; lapis, a stone ; and promulsiSf metheglin. 

Ezc. 3. Two have Xnis : — polUSf fine flour, and sanguis, blood. 

Ezc. 4. Four have i^ : — Dis, Pluto ; lis, strife ; Qiu'm, a Roman ; and 
Samnis, a Samnite. 

Ezc. 5. Glis, a dormouse, has gliris. 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive. 



1. in is, ios, or eos; as. 

Basis, thefoot ofapillar. 
Hier^sis, heresy. 
Metropolis, a cniefcUy. 
Phrasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
f offsis-, poetry: 



3. in inis; as, 
Delphis. 
Eleusis. 
Salftmis. 



4. 'mentis; na; 
Simdis. 



2. in Idis, or idos; as, 
Mgis, a shield. 
^neis, the JEheid. 
Aspis, an asp. 
EphemSris, a day-book. 
Ins, the rainbow. 
Nereis, a Jfereid. 
FVrSmis, a pyramid. 
Tigris, a tiger. 
Tyrannis, tyranny. 

Tigris hsjR sometimes the genitive like the nominative^ 
Charis, one of the graces, has Itis. 

r 

OS." 

<^ 75. Nouns in os form their genitive in oris or otis ; asy 
fioSfJlo'-ris, a flower; ne'-pos, ne-po'^is, a grandchild. 

The following have Oris : — 



Flos, a flower. 

Glos, a husband^ s sister. 

ilonos, honor. 

Arhos, a tree, has 6ris. 
The following have Otis : — 



Labos, lahor. 
Lepos, wit. 
Mos, a custom. 



Os,themouth. 
Ros, dew. 



Coa, a whetstone, Monoc^Toe, a unicorn. fiepoB, a grandchildi 
Dos, a dowry. Rhinoceros, a rhinoceros. Sacerdos, a priests 
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£zc. 1. CustoSf a keeper, has custodis; boSf an oz, bcvia ; and os^ a 
bone, ossis. 

Exc. 2. Some Giteek substantives in os have Oia in the genitive ;. as, 
Aero«, a hero j i¥in<7« ; 2Vo5, a Trojan. 

US. 

^ 76. Nouns in us form their genitive in Ms or oris ; as, 

gel-nuSy gen'-e-riSy a kind ; tem'-pus^ tem'-po-ris, time. 

Those which make dm are, 

Corpus, a body. Lepus, a hare. Pectus, the breast. 

Decus, honor. Littus, a shore. Pignus, a pledge. 

Dedgcus, disgrace. Nemus, a grove. Stercus, dung. 

Faclnus, an exploit. Pecus, came. Tempus, time. 

Foenus, interest. Penus, provisions. Tergtis, a hide. 
Frigus, cotd. 

Exc. 1. These three have itdis: — incus.^sji anvil; pahts^ a morass; 
and suAsctiSf a dove-tail. 
Pecus J a brute animal, has pedidis. 

Exc. 2. These five have atis .-—rjuventuSf youth ; solus , safety ; senedus, 
old age-; servXtuSj slavery ; virtus, virtuie. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in its have Uris; as, erus, the leg; jus, right; 
muSf a mouse ; jmsj matter ; ruSf the country ; thus, frailkincense ; except 
grus, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have gruis, and suis. 

Tellus, the earth, has teUUris ; and Ligus or ur, a Ligurian, has Idgiiris. 

Exc. 4. Fraus, fraud, and laus, praise, h&yefraudis, laudis. 

Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (ttov;) have ddis; as, tripus, tripHdis, a 
tripod ; (EdlpuSf -ddis, which is sometimes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us hav^ untis; as, Trapezus, 
Trapezuntis; Opus, -untis; PessHnus, -untis. 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in ens are all proper names, and have their gen» 
itive in eos; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are found also in the 
second declension; as, Orpheus, -ei or-i'. 

YS. 

^ 77. Nouns in ^5 are Greek, and, in the genitive, some 
have yis or yos, some ydis or ydos^ and soqie ynis or ynos ; as> 
ehe^-lys, che'-ly-is or -os, a harp ; Ca^-pys, Ca'^-is or -os, cfda'-mys, 
cklam^-p-dis or -dos, a cloak ; Tra'-chys, Tra-chy'-nis or -nos. 

S preceded hy a consonant. 

Nouns in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 
by changing s into is or tis ; h3,trabs,tra''bis, a beam ; ki'-ems, 
ki'-e-mis, winter ; pars, par'-tis, a part ; f irons, fron'-tis^ the 
forehead. 

Those in hs, ms, and ps, phange 5 into is; except gryps, a 

griffin, which has gryf/iis. 

Remark. Those in eps also change e into i ; as, princeps, prindtpis, a 
prince. But seps has s^is, and auceps, aucHpis. 

Those in Isy ns, and rs, change s into tis,. 
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Exc. 1. The following in ns change s into dis :—Jranaf a leaf; gUaiS\- 
an acorn ; juglans, a walnut ) lens, a nit ', and libripenSj a weigher. 

Exc. 3. Tiryns^ a Greek proper name, has TiryrOhis in the genitive. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in ttis. They are^ 
caput, the head, gen. cap'-^-tis; and its compounds, occtjput 
and sinciput. 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive by ehanging xinto cis or ^*s ; 
XK3, »ox, vo'-cis, the voice ; con''jux, con'-ju^s, a spouse. 

So, for'-nax, for'nd''-cis, a ftirnace ; caf-lix, cal^-l-dsy a cup ; cer'-r«c, 
cer-wi'-cw, the neck. 

Those which qiake gis are, conjvx, a spouse ; grex, a flock ; lex, a law ^ 
remex, -igisj a rower j rez, a king. 

Also the following : — 

All5brox, -5gis>a».^Z2o- DumnSrix, -Igis. Phalanx, -gis, a oAoZanx. 

hrogian.^ EporedOrix, -igis. Phryx, -gis, a Pmru^ian. 

Ambidrix, -T^s. Exlex, -€gis, an outlaw. Sphinx, -gis, a spnvnx. 

Aquilex, -6gis, a spring Frux, -gis, fruit. Strix, -gis, a screech-atol. 

hunter. lapyXy -^gis, the nortkr Styx, -gis, the river Styx. 

BitCkrix, -Igis, a Bituri- west ^nd. Syrinx, -gis. Syrinx. 

gian. Orgetorix, -igis. . VercingetOrix, -igis. 

Coccyx, -^gis, a, cuckoo. Oryx, -y gis, a wild goat. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in ex, of more than one syllable, form their 
genitive inr ids ; as, poUex, -tciSf the thumb. 

Except /oinlf ex, a mower; narthex, a ^irub; resex, a vine-branch;: 
verveXf a wether ; and aquilex, exlex, and rernex. 

Exc . 2. Supdlex, furniture, has supeUectlUs ; and senex, an old man, has 
senis. JVix, snow, has nivis ; and nox, night, noctis. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in actis; 
as, Hylax, actis. So Astydnax, Bibrax, Demdnax. 

Exc. 4. Onyx and sardSnyx have pchis in the genitive ; as, onyXf 
engckis. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 79. The dative singular ends in z; as, scrff^o,dat. sermoni. 
Anciently it also end^d in e; as, morte datus. Varr. apud 
(Sell. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, endai 

in em. Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase in 

the genitive, have im, and some Greek worda have im, in, or a, 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im; aa, HispaUs, Tibiris, Aniibis; so ^Iso AUns^ 
Athisis, Bmtis, Ardris, BUHlis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, &o. These some 
limes, also, make the accusative in t»/ as, Albin. 
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2: The following ako have the accuBatiye in im : — 

Amussifl, a masan*s rule, Gummis, gum, Sitis, tkktMt, 

Buns, apUmgh^taU, Mephitis, Joul air, TuMis, a eaugk, 

CannHbis, hemp. Ravis, hoarstnees. Vis, strength, 

Cucamis, a euaimber. Sinftpis, mitstard, 

3. These have tm, and sometimes em — 

Aqualis, a water-pot. Fnppis, the stem. SecoriS) an axe, 
Febris, a fever. Restb, a rope, Tunis, a tower. 

But these have em, and rarely im^- 

Avis, a bird, Navis, a ship. Ratis, a raft, 

Clavis, a ke^ Ovis, a she^. Sementis, a sowing. 

Lens, a lentil. "■ Pelvis, a basin. Scntis, a brier. 

Messis, a harvest, Frss^pis, a stall. Strigilis, a curry-comb. 

Crates f a hurdle, has also sometimes croHm, as if from cratis. 
The ancients formed the accusative of some other nouns in im. 

Accusative of Greek Nouns* 

^ 80. The accusative singular of Greek nouns sometimes 
retains the Greek terminations in and a, but often ends, as in 
Latin, in em or im, 

I. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in ts or os, impyre^ that is, 
wim a consonant going before, have their accusative in em or a; as, 
lampas (lampddis or dos), lampddem, or lamp&da ; chlamySy cJilampdem, 
or '§da. 

In like manner these three, which have is pure in the ^nitive — Tros, 
Trois, Troemf and TVoa, a Trojan ; heros, t^ hero ; and Jdinos, a king of 
Crete. 

^er, the air ; (Bther, the skv ; detphin, a dolphin ; and paauj a hymn, 
have usually a ; as, o^ra, tBUUra^ ddphlna, pa:&na. Pan, a god, has 
only a. 

Exc. 1. Masculines in is, whose genitive increases in is or os impure, 
have their accusative in im or in; sometimes in Idem; as, Paris, Paridis 
or Paridos ; Parim, Parin or Pahdem. 

Exc. 2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the genitive, though 
they usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or in; as, EUs, Elidis or 
Elldos, Etidem or Etlda, seldom Elim or Elin. ^ 

So Tigris, signifying a river or a' beast, has ti^idem or tigrim; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tignn also. 

II. Greek nouns in is and ys, having is or ospure in the genitive, form 
their accusative by changing the s of the nominative into m orn ; as, 
metamorphosis y -eos or -ios ; metamorphdsimf or -osin, a change ', Tethys, 
-yis or -yos, Tethym or -yn. 

III. Nouns ending in tjjie diphthong eus have the accusative in ea; as, 
Thesefos, Thesea; Tydeus, Tydea. 

Demosihines and Ganymedes have sometimes in the accusative besides 
am, the termination ea. 

XV. Some Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in is, have in 
iiatin, along wiUi the accusative in em, the termination en, as if of the 
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fiiBt declension; as, AcMUes, AekOlen; Xerxes^ Xerxen; SophdeUt, Sth- 
vhdden, Some alsGi which haye either itig or is in the genitiTe, haTe, 
oendes iUm^ ita^ or emrj the tennination en; aa, Chremes, JnaUs. 

VOCATIVE SINiaULAR. 

^81* ' The vocative is like the nominative. 

Many Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop s of the 
nominative to form the vocative; as, Daphnis, Daphni ; TethySf Tethy; 
Mdam^mSf Mdampu; Orpheus, Orpheu, Proper names in es (gen. is) 
sometimes have their vocative in e; as, Socrdtes, Soer&te, 



ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 82. The ablative singular ends in e. 

Exc. 1. Neuters in e, aZ, and ar, have the ablative in i; as, 

sedile, sedili; animal, animdli; calcar, calcdri. 

But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have e in the 
abllLtive ; viz. bacchar, an herb ; far, corn ; hepar, the liver ; jvhar, a sun- 
beam; ntdar, nectar; par^ a pair; s(d,~^i. Mare, the sea, has either 
« or i. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have %m or in in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or is, have i in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, 
vi ; December, Decembri ; Aprilis, Aprili, 

But Bcstis, cannSbis, and tigris, have e or i, 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 

their ablative in e or i ; as, turris, turre or turri. 

But restis, and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have t 
only ; as, Paris, -Xdis, -Ids. 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly % 

in the ablative, but sometimes e; bs, familidris, a friend; 

natdlis, a birth-day. 

When sueh adjectives become proper names, they always have c; as, 
Juvendlis, Juvendle. Also, affims, a relation, has generally e y as have 
always jtcv^niff, ayout!l|>tu2t5, a rod ; and vohuris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 
have £ or t in the ablative, but oftener e : — 

Amnis, Finis, Occiput, I*iigil| Tridens, 

Anguis, Fustis, Orbis, Rus, Unguis, 

Civis, Ignis, Pars. Sors, Vectis, 

Classis, Iraber, Postis, Supellez, Vesper. 

Collis, MugHis, 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablative in i; as, CarStagini,^ 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. Candlis has i only. 

Exc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have ym or ^ in the accusative,. \ua» 
theij ablative in ye or y; as, Atys, Atye, or Atn^ 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 83* The nominative plural of masculines and feminines 
ends in es ; as, sermdnes^ rupes ; — but neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative Angular ends in % have ia; as, caput y capita; 
sedile, sedilia. 

Some Greek neaters have e in the nominative plural ; u, mdos ; nom 
ploral, mele. 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The genitive plural commonly ends in um; sometimes in 
ium, 

1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have % only, or 6 
and }, make the genitive plural in ium ; as, sedile, sedili, sedilium ; 
turris, turre or turri, turrium, 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 
singular, have ium; as, nubes, nubium; hostis^ hostium; vis, 
virium, 

£xc. StrueSf votes, caniSf juT^nis, mugiUs, vanis, gtrigiUs, have um. 
Also sedes and mensis sometimes, and apis and vohuris generally, have um, 

3. Monosyllables endings in two consonants have ium in the 
genitive plural ,* as, urbs, urbium; gens, gentium; arx, arcium, 

£xc. Liftix and ops (obsolete) have um. 

The following, also, have ium : — mas, glis, Us, os {o8sis)ffaux, nix, noXj 
striXj doSf genenHy fraus and mus, and sometimes lar, 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of 
nations in as, have commonly ium ; as, cUens, clientium ; Arpp' 
nas, Arpinatium. 

Other nouns in as have sometimes ium; as, atas, cetdUum 
Penates and optimdtes have usually ium, 

5. The following have ium : — caro, linter, uter, venter, Samnisj Q^iris, 
and usually InsHher, Fbmax, lar, pidus, and radix, have sometimes ium. 

6. Greek nouns have generally icm ; as, Tkraz, Thracum; — ^butafew, 
used as tiUes of books, have sometimes 6n ; as, ^a^amma, epigrammd' 
tdn ; Metamorpkdsis, -edn. ^^ 

RxHARK 1. Bos has houm in the genitive plural. 

Rema-HK 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural 
as if they were complete ; as, manes, manium ; ccdites, casHtum ; as it from 
nuinis and c4Bles. So also names of feasts in alia ; as. Saturnalia, Satut' 
nahum; but these have sometimes Orum afler the second declension. 
CcdUes has sometimes eaUtuum. 



DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 84* The dative and ablative plural end in tbus, 

Ezc. 1. Bos has hobus and tubus, by coiitractioa for ^offUnis; sau haa 
svbu^ for Mulbus. 



are 
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Ezc. 2. Greek noniiB in ma have the dative and abUtiye plural more 
frequently in is than in ilnis ; as, poema, poemHtiSf or poemaSUms. 

The poets sometimes form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that im 
crease m the ffenitive, in «t, and, before a vowel, in «m; as, herifiSf 
knrcltdis, hercHsff or herdlsin, 

ACCUSATIVE I>LURAL. 

^ ^ 85* The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 
eSj a, or ia. 

Ezc. 1. Masculine and feminine nouns which have item in the geni- 
tive plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural eisy or », instead 
o£es/ as, partes, gen. parUunif ace. partes, parteis or partis, 

£xc. 2. When the accusative singular of nouns not neuter ends in'a^ 
the accusative plural ends in as; as, Unnpas, lamp&da, lampddas. 



^ Jupiter, and vis, strength, are thus declined :-»- 



Singular. 
N. Ju'-pi-ter, 
G. Jo'-vis, 
D. Jo'-vi, 
Ac. Jo'-vem, 
V. • Ju'-pi-ter, 
Ab. Jo -ve. 



Singular. 
N. vis, 
G. vis, 
D. — 
^c. vim, 
V. vis, 
^6. vi. 



Plural. 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-um, 
vir'-i-bus, 
vi'-res, 
vi'-res, 
Tir'»i-bu«. 



^ 86. The following table exhibits the principal forms of 
Greek fiouns of the third declension :^- 



S. 
PI 
S. 
PL 



.Norn. 
Lampas, 

-&des, 
Heros, 

-oes, 
Chelys, 
Poesis, 

Achilles, 

Orpheus, 

Aer, 

Dido, 



Gen. 
(-^Hdis, 
i -&dos 



: I 

-&dum. 



-oum, 



Uf08, i 

(-is, -Tos, ) 
( -eos, $ 

5 -is, 
<-eo8, 

-eos, 

^ris. 



\ 



-us, 



Dot. 
-&di, 

-adibus, 

-6i, 

-oTbus, 

-1, 
-I. 



-ei 



9 

-eri. 



Ace. 
( -&dem, 
^S.da, 
( -S.des, 
\ -S.da8, 
(-oem, 
(-6a, 
c-6es, 
l-6as, 

c-im, 
i-in, 
c-em, 
J-ea, 

-ea, 

-era. 



1 Voc. 


Abl. 


-as. 


-&de. 


-ades. 


-adibus. 


-OS, 


-6e. 


-oes. 


-oibus^ 


-y> 


-ye or y. 


• 

-I, 


• 

-1. 


-es. 


-e. 


-eu. 


— 


-er. 


-ere. 


-o. 


-T). 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 



X 



% 87. Nouns of the fourth declensioa. end in ^u and it. 
Those in us are masculine; those in u are neuter, and 
indeclinable in the singular number. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit. 



Singular, 
N. firuc'-tus, 
G, fruc'-tus, 
D. frac-tu-i,* 
Ac, fruc'-tum, 
V. fruc'-tos, 
Ab. fruc''4tt. 



Plural 

fruc'-tus/ 

fruc'-tu-um,* 

fruc'-ti-bus, 

fruc'-tus, 

fruc'-tus, 

frttc'-ti-btts. 



Cornu, a horn. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. cor'-nu, 
G. cor'-nu, 
D. cor'-nu, 
Ac. cor'-nu, 
V. cor'-nu, 
Ab. cor'-nu. 



cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-um, 

cor-ni-busy 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-a, 

oor'-nl-bus. 



In like manner decline 

'Can'-tu8, a song, Uttc'-tns, a V)we. Se-na'-tus, the seiuOe. 

Cur'-rus, a chariot. Luc'-tus, grirf, Gc'-lu, ice. 

f)x-er'-cI-tiM, on &rmy. Mo^-tus, motion. Ve'-ru, a epit. 

ExcEPfiONS IN Gender. 

^ 88. 1. The following are feminine :-*- 

AcuB, a needle. Ficus, a Jig. Portfeiui, a^aUety. 

DomuB, a house. Manus, a hand. ■ Tribus, a tnbe. 

The plurals pdnquatrus, a feast of Minerva, and idus, the ides, ai« 
also feminine. 

Penus, a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is masculine 
-or feminine. 

Siccus, a den, is very rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi- 
«ine by signification.^ See § 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. ^ 

^ 89* 1. Domus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly orihe second. It is thus declined : — 

Plural. 



Singular. 
.JV*. Do'-mus, 
G. do'-mftsj or do'-mi, 
D. dom'-u-i, or do'-mo, 
.Ac. do'-mum, 
V. do'-mus, 
Jib. do'-mo. 



do'-mus, 

dom'-u-um, or do-mO'-nmi, 

dom'-I-bus, 

do'-mus, or do'-mos, 

do'-mus, 

dom'-I-bus. 



MSb 



"• Pronounced,^tic<'-yM-t, or fruc'-ttka^ &c. $ 20. Exc. [c.) 
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DomUkSf in the genitiye, signifies, of a house ; domi commonly 8ienifie0y 
at home. The ablative domu it found in Plautus, in some copies of Liyy, 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

Comus, a cornel-tree ; ficuSy a fig-tree ; laurus, a laurel ; and myrfuSf a 
myrtle, are sometimes or the second declension. Penus is sometimes 
ox the third. 

Some nojms in u have also forms in us and um ; as, eomu, comus, or 
comum. 

Remark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third, 
and were formed by contraction, thus : — 

Plural. 



Singular, 
JV. Fructus, 
G. fructuis, -As, 
D. fructui, -u, 
Jic, fructuem, -um, 
V. fructus, 
Ab. fructue, -u. 



fhictues, -us, 
fructuum, -taa, 
fructulbus, -abus, or -ibus, 
fiructues, -us, 
fiructues, -us, 
fructulbus, -Qbus, or -Ibiis. 



' 2. The genitive singular in i9 id sometimes found in ancient authonk 
A genitive in t, afler the second declension^ also occurs; as, sendtus, 
sendti. 

3. The contracted form of the dative in ic is not often used ; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Csesar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in ilm rarely occurs. 

5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 



Specus, a den. 
Tribus, a tribe. 



Acus, a needle. 
Arcus, a bow. 
Artus, a joint. 

Genu, a knee ; portus, a harbor ; tonitrus, thunder ; and tferu, a spit, 
have ibus or Hibus. 



Lacus, a lake. 
Partus, a birth, 
Pecu, a flock. 



^ FIFTH DECLENSION. 

^ 90. /^ouns of the fifth declension end in es, and are 
of the feminine gen^r. 



They are thus declined • — 
Res, a thing. 



StJii 


gular. 


Plural. 


N. 


res. 


res, 


G. 


re'-i, 


re-runij 


D. 


re-i, 


re-bus, 


Ac. 


rem, 


res, 


V. 


res, 


res. 


.'Ah. 


re. 


re'-bus. 



DieS) a day. 
Singular, . Plural, 



N, di'-es. 


di'-es. 


G, di-e'-i, 


di-e'-rum. 


D, di-e'-i. 


di-e-bus. 


Ac. di'-em. 


di'-es, 


F. di'-es. 


di'-es, 


Ah, di'-e. 


di-e'-bus. 
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Exceptions in Gender. 

Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is mascu- 
line only. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The ^nltiye and datiye sinflrular sometimes end me; as, die for diet. 
The genitive is sometimes also found in u and es ; as, pemicieSf gen. ver' 
nicUfoT pemicUi ; rabies] gen. rabies j Lucr. Plebes has plebel or pUbt, 

Remark 1. There are only fifty-seven nouns of this declension, and 
of tliese only two, res and dies^ are complete in the plural. Most of them 
want the genitive, dative, and ablative plural, and many the plural 
altogether. 

2. All nouns of this declension end in ies, ezce|>t fouT-— fides f faith ; 
reSf a thing ; spesj hope } and plebes f the common people ; — and all nouns 
in ies are of this declension, except abieSf ar ies, paries ^ and quies, which 
are of the third declension, and requies, which is of the third, and fifth. 

Declension of Compound Nouns. 

^ 01« When a compound noun consists of two nomina- 
tives, both parts are declined ; but when one part is a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only is 
declined. Of the former kind are respubUca, a commonwealth, 
and jusjurandum, an oath; of the latter, mater-familias, a 
mistress of a family. 

Singular, Plural. 

J\r. res-pub'-K-ca, res-pub'-h-cffi, 

O, re-i-pub'-ll-c», re-rum-pub-li-ca'-rum, 

D. re-i-pub'-lT-cae, re-bus-pub'-lT-cis, 

^c. rem-pub'-li-cam, res-pub'-ll-cas, 

V, res-pubMl-ca, res-pub'-lI-caB, 

M. re-pub'-ll-cd. re-bus-pub'-l!-cis. 



Singular. Plural. 
JV. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 
Q. ju-ris-ju-ran'-di, 



D. lu-ri-ju-ran'-do, 
Ac. jus-ju-ran'-dum, 



ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 
V. lus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 
Ab. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. • 



Sincndar, 
JV. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
(jr. ma-tris-fa-mil'-i>as, 
D. ma-tri-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ac. ma-trem-fa-miP-i-as, 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ah. ma-tre-fa-mil'-i-as, &c. 



Note. The preceding compounds are divided and pronounced like the -^ 
umple words of which they are compounded. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

^ 02. Ix'regular nouns are divided into three classes — 
Variable, Defective, and Redundant. 



4& TABIABZ^E KOtnrS^. 

I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in gender or declension, or in 6o(b» 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous; thos^- 
which vary in declension are called heterocUtes. 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular, and' neuter in the plural ; such, 
are, 

Ayemusy Ismftras, Moen&lnB, Tffin&ms, 

Pindj^mus, MassXeus, Pangieus, Tart&rusy 

TaygStus. 
Plural, Aoema^ &c. 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural; as, jocus, a jest; plur. joci, or joca; — locus, a place ; 
plur. loci, passages in books, topics; 2bca, places; — sestertius^ 
a sesterce ; plur. sestertii, or sestertia. 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural; as, 
carbdsus, a sail ; plur. carbasa ; — JSierosolpma, -a, Jerusalem ; 
plur. Hierosolyma, -orum ; — margarita, -€B, a pearl ; plur. mar" 
garita, "drum ; — ostrea, -<«, an oyster ; plur. ostrea, ^orum ;— 
Pergamus; plur. Per^ama. 

4. Nieuter in the singular, and' masculine in the plural'; as, 
codum, heaven ; plur. coeli ; — Elysium ; plur. Ely sit ; — Argos ; 
plur. Argi. 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural; as,-^r€B}ium, a bridle; i^Xwcfrcenioxfrcsna; — rostrum, 
a rake ; plur. rastri, or rostra ; — fugillar, a writing tablet ; 
plur. pugilldres, or pugiUaria. 

6. Neuter in the singular ^ and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epulum, a feast ; plur. epul<B ; — balneum, a bath ; plur. balnea, 
rarely balnea ; — nundmum, a market-day ; plur. nundtnce, a fair. 

7. Neuter in the singular, ai^d feminine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, labium, a lip ; plur. labicB, and labia, 

HeterocUtes, ' 

<^ 93. 1. Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugerum, an acre ; gen. jugeri, or 
jugeris; dbhjugere; plur., nom., and n.cc.jugera; gen.jtigi' 
rum ; abl. jugeris and jugertbus, from the obsolete jugus or 
juger, 

%. Third, declension ia the singular, and second in the plural;^ 
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as, vaSy a vessel ; plur. vasa, drum. Ancile, a shield, has some- 
times ancilidrum, in the genitive plural. 

Note. ^ Variable nouns seem anciently to have been redundant, and to 
have retained a part of each of their original forms. Thus,TMMa, -drvm, 
properly comes rrom vasum^ 4, but the latter, together with the plural of 
ToSf vaaiSf became obsolete. 



II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

^ 94* Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case- may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 

Such are nouns in u in the sin^lar ; as, comic, a horn : most nouns in i .* 
foreign words : semis, a half: gitf a seed: ctpe, an onion : the singular of 
miUe, a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, vdLe suum, for sua voluntas^ 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet. 

A noun v^hich is found in one case only, is called a Monap' 
tote ; if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a Triptote; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pcntaptote, 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case : — 

Abactus, ace. pi. ; a drwing away. Cceltte, cM. ; pi. entire ; inhdbUatUs 
AcclivLf jphl. ; a calling for. of heaven. 

Admissu, ahl. ; adinission, Commutatum, ace. ; an dUeratum, 

AdmonUu, abl. ; admonition. CompSdis, gen. ; compSde, abl. ; a 
Mb, not used in gen. pi. fetter ;— ^2. compddes,-ium,-n>us. 

Affiltu, abl. ; an addressing ; — pi. Concessu, ahl. ; permission. 

affktus, -IbuB. Condiscipulatu, aM. ; eompanionr 
Algus, nam. ; algom, ace. ; algu, or ship at school. 

'O, ahl. ; cold. Cratim, or -em, aec. ; -e, abl. ; a hur- 
Ambage, abl.; a winding story; — <2/e /— ^2. crates, -ium, -Ibus. 

jd, ambages, -Ibus. Daps, nom., scarcely used ; dapis, 
Amissum, aec. ; a loss. gen. &c. ; a feast. 

Aplustre, nom. and act. ; ike flag of Datu, abl. ; a giving, 

aMtp;— p2.aplustria,0raplustra. Derisui, dot.; -um, ace.; -u, abl.; 
Arbitratus, itom. ; -um, aec. ; -a, ridicule. 

abl.; judgment. Despicatui, <2at. ; fantem^. 

Arcessitu, aSl. ; a sending for. Dica, nom. ; dicam, aec. ; a legal 
Astu, nom., aec. ; a dty. ^roce»*;-— dicas, ace. pi. 

Astus, nom. ; astu, a&. ; craft ; — Dicis, gen. ; as, dlcis gratia, for 

astus, aec. pi. form s sake. 

Cacoethes, nom.. aee. ; an evil cus- DitiOnis, ^en. ; -i, dat. ; -em, aec. ; 

torn ;— eacoethe, nom. pi.; -e, -6,011.; power. 

and -es, aee. pi. Diu^ abl. ; in Hie day tirne. 

Cetos, aee.; a whale; — cete, nom. Divisui, dot.; a dividing. 

and aee, pL Ebur, ivory ; — not used in the gen.f 
Chaos, fiom., aee. : ehao, abl. ; chaos ; dot. , and abl. pi. 

—but, signifying a deity, Chaon , Efflagitatu, abl. ; importvniiy. 

aee. [looking around. £jectus, nom. ; a throwing oui. 

GircnmspectuB, nom. ; -um ; -u ; a Bpos, ace. ; an epic poem. 

Coaotu, abl. ; constraint. Brgo, abl. ; for the sake. 
4» 
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ETecttts, horn, ; « conofiyanee. Lux, Ughtf wants the gen. nC, 

TtdXf dregs f wants gen. pi. Mand&tu, abl. ; a eotnmana. 

Far, conif not used in the gen., Mane, 7u»n., occ. ; mane, or -i,ii(2., 

dat.y and abl. pi. morning. 

Fns, nom., aec. ; right. Mel, honey, not used in gen., dot., 
Fauce, abl. ; the throat;— pi. fauces, and ahi. pi. 

-Ibus. Melos, ace.; melody; — ^mele, nom., 
Fax, a torehy wants gen. pi. ace. pi. 

Feminia, gen* ; -ijdea.; -e, abl. ; the Metus, /ear, not used in ^en., <2a<;, 

thigh ; — pi. femlna, -thus. and abl. pi. 

Flictu, abl. ; a striking. Missu, abl. ; despatch ;^-^l. missus. 
Foris, nom. and gen.; -em, ace.;. -Ibus. [ 

-e, abl.; a door ;— pi. fores, -Ibus. Monitu, abl.; admonition;— pi. mon4 
Fors, nom.; -tis, gen.; -tern, au.; Itus. 

•te, abl. ; chance. Natu, abl.; by birth, 

Frustratui, abl. ; a decdmng. Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a thing 
Frux, fruit f nom., scarcely used; — of no value. 

frugis, gen., &c. Nefas, nom., ace. ; udckedness. 

Gaus&pe, nom., ace., ahl.;.a rough Nemo, nobody, wants the voc. and' 

garment ; — gaus&pa, ace. pi. the pi. 

G>los, nom., voc. ; a husband s sister. Nepentnes, nom. ; an herb. 

Grates, ace. pi.; — gratibus, aid.; J^ex, death, wants the voc. ; — neces,- 

thanks. nom., aec. pi. 

Hiems, tointer, not used in gen.. Nihil, or nihilum, nom. and ace. ; 

dot., and aU, pi. -i,gen.; -0,0^1.; nothing, 

Hippom&nes, nom. Noctu, abl. ; hy night. 

Hir, nom. and ace, ; the pahn of: the Nuptui, dot. ; -um, ace, ; -u, oH. ; 

hand, marriage. 

HcMTtatu, abl.; an exhorting;— pi. Obex, nom.; -loem, ace.; -Ice, or 
hortatlbus. -fi^^t abl.; a b<dt;^^pl, oblces, 

ImpStis, gen. ; -e, ah^. ; a shock;— pi. -jicTbus. 

impetif bus. Objectum, . ace. ; -u, aH. ; an inter- 
Inconsultu, aU. ; without adtiee, position ;,^pl. objectus. 

Incitas, or -a, aec. pi. ; as, ad incltas Obtentui, dot: ; -u, abl. ; a pretext. 

redactus, reduced to a strait. Opis, gen. ; opem, aec. ; ope, abl. ; . 
Xndultu, abl. ; indulgence. help ;—pl. entire. 

\aSeTvsd,nem.pl.;'ea,acc^;Mterifices Oppositu, ail,; an opposing; — pi. 

to 'the dead. opposltus. 

fnficias, acc.pl.; a denial; as, ire Opus, nom., aec. ; need, 

inficias, to deny. * Os, the mouth, wants the gen. pi, 

Ingratiis, abl. pi. ; against one^s Pan&ces, rurm. ; an herb, 

will. Fax, peace, wants gen, pi. 

Injussu, abl. ; without leave. Pecc&tu, abl. ; sinning, 

Inqoies, nom. ; disquiet. PecQdis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, aec.;. 
Instar, nom., aec. ; a likeness, -e, abl. ; — pi. entire. 

Interdiu, abl. ; in the day time. Pelftge, nom., aec. pi. of pelttgus ; 
Jnyititu, abl.; an invitation. the sea. 

Jovis, Tiom., rarely used ; — pi. Joyes. Permissu, abl. ; permission, 

Irrisui, dat, ; -um, ace. ; -u, aid. ; Piscfttus, nom. ; -i, gen, ; -um, occ. ; 

derision. -u, abl. ; a fishings 

Jug|<8ris, gen. ; -e, abl. ; an acre ; — pi. Pix, rntch, wants gen. pi. 

jugdra, -um, -Ibus. Ponao, abl. ; in weight, 

Jussu. abl. ; command. Preci, dat. ; -em, ' ace. ; -e, abl. ; 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pi. prayer ; — pi. entire. 

Lucu, abl. ; light. ProcSrem, aec.; a peer ;—pl. entire.- 

Ludificatui, £u. ; a mockery. Proles, offspring, wants gen. p^. 
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Reratu, abl. ; a rdaHon. Thus, not used in the gen,.^ dot,, and 
Repetund&rum, g^n, fl.; -is, M.; abl.pL 

extortion. Veprenif ace. ; -efUH.; a brier ;^-pl, 
Ro^tu, tM. ; a request. entire. 

Ros, the country^ wants^ ^^t*) <^*> Verb^ris, ^en. ; -e,a62. ; a stripe;'-^ 

and abl. pL pi. verbSra, -um^ -ibus. / 

SatiaS)nom'.;-atem,iEce.;-ate,aU.; Vesperi nom.; -e or Ay abl.; th9 

satiety. evening, 

^eua, num. J ace.; sex. VespSra, nom.;- -atn, atc.;^ -£rft. 
Situs, nom. ; -um, ace. ; -U, abl, ; abl. ; the evening. 

situation ; — situs, nom. and ace. VespSrus, nom. ; -o, dot. ; -um, ace. ; 

pi. ; -ihuBj abl. -0| adZ. ; the evening. 

Situs, nom. ; -Asj gen.; 'VLm, ace.; Vicis^ g^n.; -i, dot.; -em, ace.; -e, 

-u, abl. ; rust ;— ^itusjoce. /rf. abl. ; change ;—pl. entire, except' 

Sob6les, offspring, wants gen, pi. gen. 

Sol^ the sun, wants gen: pi. Virus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -usj ace. ; -o, 
Sordis, gen. ; -em, ace. ; -e, M. ; abl. ; poison. 

fiUk ; — pi. sordes, -ium, &c. Vis, nom. ; vis, gen. ; vim, ace. ; vi, 
Spontis, gen. ; -e, abl. ; of one's ottm abl. ; strengUi ; — pi. vires, -iom, 

accord, &c. 

SuppetiflB, nom. pi. ;- -as; aee. ; sup- Viscus, nom. ; -Sris, gefn. ; -Sre, aM, ; 

plies. an intemal organ, pi. viscera, &c. 

Tabum, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -o, abl. ; Vocatu, abl. ;- a calling ; — vocatus, 

gore. acc.pl. 

Tempe, nom., aee., voc. pi. ; a-'vaU Voliipe, or v6lup', nom^, ace, ; pleat' 

in Jhessalv* vre. 



To these may be added noUns of ttie fifth declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract' nouns, or have in that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, how- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

Fov the use of the vocative, aldo, of many words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

<^ 95. 2. Nouns defective in number, -want either the plural' 
or the singular. ' 

(a.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only Che plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and corn, 
most abstract nouns, and many others. 

The following list contains most other nouns which urant the 
plural, and also some, marked p, which are included in the' 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 

AcoTHtam,too1fsbane,p. Argilla, white clay. Carduus, a thistle. 

Adorea, com. Avena, oats, p. Caro,^MA, p. 

Aer, the air, p. Balsftmum, balsam, p. Cera, wax, p. 

JEe, brass, money, p. Balaustium, the fiower Cestus, the girdle of 
£ther, the sky. of a pomegranate. Venus. 

iEvum, an age, p. Barathrum, a gvlf. Cicata, hemlock, p. 

Album, an Mum, Galium, hardness of Ccenum, mud. 

Allium, ^arZic, p. skin.p Contagium, a conta^ 

AjoaiciiiaL, friendship, p. Calor, A«at, p. gion^y^* 
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Crocum, saffron. 
Crocus, saffron^ p. 
Cruor, bloody p. 
Cutis, the shiny p. 
Diluctilum, the dawn. 
Ebur, ivory, p. 
Electrura, amber , p. 
Far, rom, p. 
Fel, gall. 
Fervor, heaty p. 
Fides,/aitA. 
Fimus, </un^. 
Fugfiy flighty p. 
Fumus, smoke, p. 
Furor, madness, p. 
Galla, an ooA; apple. 
GelvL, frost. 
CHarea, gravel. 
Gloria, glory, p. 
Glastum, io(mu2. 
Gluten, or 
Glutinum, glue* 
Gypsum, tohite plaster. 
Hepar, Me Uver. 
Hesperus, the evening 

star. 
Hilum, the black speck 

of a bean. 
Hordeum, barley, p. 
Humus, the ground. 
Inddles, the disposition. 
Ira, anger, p. 
Jubar, a sunbeam, 
JuByJristice, law, p. 
Justitium, a law vaea- 

tion. 
Lfletitia, jovy p. 
Languor, &int7ie95, p. 
Lardum, bacon, p. 
Latex, liquor, p. 



Letum, death. 

Lignum, wood, p. 

Limus, mud. 

Liquor, liquor, p. 

Lues, a plague, 

Lutum, clay. 

Lux, light, p. 

Macellum, the shambles. 

Mane, the morning. 

Marmor, marble, p. 

Mel, honey, p. 

Meridies, rmd-day. 

Mors, death, p. 

Munditia, neainess, p. 

Mundus, female orna- 
ments. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man. 

Nequitia, wickedness, p. 

Nihil, nil, nihilum, 910- 
thing. 

Nitrum, mire. 

0\i\WiO,forgetfulness, p. 

Omasum, yii^ tripe. 

Opium, opium. 

Palea, chaff, p. 

Pax, peace, p. 

Penum, and 

Penus, provisions. 

Piper, pepper, 

Pix, pitch, p. 

PootUB, the sea. 

Prolubium, destre, 

Pubes, the youth. 

Pulyis, dust, p. 

Purpura, purple, p. 

Quies, rest, p. 

Rofl, dew, p. 

Rubor, redness, p. 



SabQio, gravel, 
SabCLlum, sand, 
Sal (neut.), salt;^ 

(masc.), p. 
Salum, the sea, 
Salus, safety. 
Sol, the sun, a day, p 
Sanguis, blood. 
ScrupCilum, a scruple.]^. 
Senium, old age. 
Siler, an osier, 
Sinapi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an example, 
SpnmAf foam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption, 
Tabum, gore. 
TelluSythe earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thymum, thyme, p, 
TribQlus, a thistle, p, 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
VespSra, the evening. 
Vetemum, tutd 
Vetemus, lahargy. 
Vigor, strengthy p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison, 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdlime. 
Vitrum, tooad, 
Vulgus, tite common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



^ 96* {h,) The names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Baecha-' 
naUay a festival of Bacchus ; Olympia, the Oljrrapic games ; 
BucoHca, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places : — 



£cbatSna, 

EsquilieB, 

Fundi, 

Gabii, 

Gades, 



Acroceraania, 

Amycls, 

Artaxftta, 

AtliSnffi, 

BaieB, 

Ceraunia, 

Those in i more properly lAgniCy tlie people* 



GemoniiB seals, Susa, 

Locri, SyracQss, 

Parisii, Thermopylse, 

Philippi, Veil, 

PuteOli, Venetiw 



jwrscTiTB vffojsai 
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The f<4l6wing Kst conUiiM most other nouns wkiek want the 
singviar, and also some, marked s, which are rarely used in: 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 
AdTenaria, a menuh 

randuni'book, 
iSistiya, sc. castra, sutH' 

mer miarters. 
Alpes, the MpSf s. 
Annales, annalSf s. 
Antffi) doorposts, s. 
Antes, /or« ranks, 
AntisB, a forelock. 
ApInsB, trifles. 
ArgutisB, witticismSf a. 
Arma, arms. 
Artus, tKe joints f b. 
Bellaxia, sweetmeats. 
Bige, a two-horse char- 

tot, 8. 
BraccflB, breeches. 
BtanchioB, the giUs of a 

fish. 
Brevia, shallow places. 
CalendsB, Caleitds. 
Cancelli, balustrades. 
Cimi, gray hairs, 
Caases, a httnter^s net^ b, 
Caolee, sheep-folds. 
CelSres, light horse. 
Ckslites, the gods, a, 
Ciboria, tdctwUs. 
ClitellsB, panniers, 
Codicilli, writinffs. 
Crepundia, bawoles. 
CunabQla, and 
C12118B, a cradle. 
Gycl&des, the Cydadian 

islands, a. 
DecTmsB, tithes, s. 
DirsB, the Furies, s. 
JOivitiiB, riches. 
DruTdes, the Druids. 
Dryades, ^ Dryads, s. 
£p(lle, a banquet, b. 
CumenideB, the FU" 



nes, s. 



Ezct^icB, watches, 
'Exeqaim, funeral rites, 
Exta, entrails. 
Exavie, spoils* 
FacetioB, pleasant say- 



Ferie, holidays. 

Fides, a stringed m- 
strument, s, 

Flabra, blasts. 

Fngfk, strawberries,, s. 

Fraces, the lees of oil, 

Gemini, twii%s, s. 

Gene, c&«eA:9,.s. 

Oerrs, trifles. 

Grates, thanks. 

Hab^ns, reifis, b, 

Hy&des, the Hyades, s. 

Hjberna, sc. castni) 
winter quarters. 

ldua,theides ofamontk. 

Ilia, the flank. 

Incunab&la, a cradle. 

Indutis, a truce. 

Induyiffi, clothes. 

Ineptias, silly wit, s. 

Inf^ri, the gods below. 

Inferis, sacr\fices to the 
deatL^ 

lusecta, insects. 

Insidis, snares. 

JviaiBL, funeral rites, 

Lactes, small entrails, 

Lamenta, lamentations, 

Lapicidlnee, a stone- 
quarry, 

LaXebrfB, lurking places, 

B. 

Laurlces, young rabbits. 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign- ambassadors. 

Lemdres, hobgoblins, 

Lendes, nits. 

Liberi, children, s. 

LucSres, a tribe of tlie 
Romans. 

Maffalla, cottages, 

Majures, ance^ors, s. 

Manes, the shades, b. 

Manubie, spoils of war. 

Mapalia, huts, a. 

Minacie, and 

Minis, threats. 

Minores, successors, 

McBnia, tAtf walls of a 
city. 



Mhltitia, garmsnUfiMi^ 

ly^ wrought. 
Mania, ojflcts. 
Naiades, founJtain 

nymphs, s. 
Nares, the nostrils, 8. 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, the hauMMes, 8. 
Nome, corroding sores ,. 

None, the nones of a 

month. 
Nugm, trifles. 
Nundlne, a fair, a. 

mart. 
Nap tie, a marriage, 
Obli YiVkJorgetfulness^ a 
Offucie, cheats, s. 
Optima tes, nobles, s. 
Pandecte, pandects, 
Palearia, the dewlap, ■• 
Parietlne, old walls. 
t.asipB^a party, 
Pascua, pastures, a*. 
Penates, household 

ffods, B. 
Phudre, trappings, 8. 
Philtra, love potions. 
Pleiades, the seven 

stars, a. 
PoatSri, posterity. 
Prebia, an amiiet. 
Precordia, the parts 

about the heart. 
Primitie, first fruits^ 
Procures, Jtobles, s. 
Pugrillaria, or -ares, a 

note-book, s. 
Quadri^, a four horse 

chariot, a. 
Quirites, citizens of 

Rome, a, 
Qaisquilie, refuse, 
Reliquie, a remainder^ 

a. 
Salebre, ruggedplaces, 

a. 
Saline, a salt pit. 
Scale, a ladder, a. 
Scatebre, a spring, 8. 
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Scope, a broom, 
Scruta, old dothes, 
Sentes, thorns^ b. 
Sponsalia, espousals. 
Stativa, sc. castra, a 

pitched camp. 
SupSri, the gods above, 
Talaria, vdnged shoes. 



Tenebrs, darkness, 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Thermos, hot baths. 
Tormina, colic pains. 
Transtra, seats for row- 

erSf B. 
Tric8B, trifles, toys. 



UtensUia, utensili. 
V^\tB J folding doors* 
Vepres, branwles, s. 
Verffiliee, the seven stars. 
VindiclsB, a claim qf 

liberty. 
Virgulta, bushes. 



^ 97. The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers : — 



iBdes, -is, a temple. 
iBdes, -ium, a house. 
Auxilium, aid. 
Auxilia, auxiliary 

troops.^ 
Bonum, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 
Career, a prison. 
CarcSres, a goal. 
Castrum, a castle. 
Castra, a camp. 
Comitium, a part of the 

Roman forum. 
Comitia, an assembly 

for election. 
Cupedia, -ae, delicacy. 
Cupediee, -arum, and 
Cupedia, -orum, dain- 

ties. 
Copia, plenty. 
Copies, forces. 
Facultas, ability. 
Facultates, wealth. 



Fala, a trick. 
Falffi, scaffolding. 
Fastus, -lis, pride. 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fasti, -drum, a calendar. 
Finis, an end. 
Fines, boundaries. 
FortQna, Fortune. 
ForiQnvB, wealth. 
Furfur, bran. 
FurfiSres. dandruffs 
Gratia, /aror. 
GratitB, thanks. 
Impedimentum, a hijir 

derance. 
Impedimenta, baggage. 
Litgra, a letter of the 

alphabet. 
LitSrse, an epistle. 
Lustruni, a space of five 

years. 
Lustra, , dens of wild 

beasts. 



Mos, custom. 
Mores, manners. 
Opis, gen. help. 
Opes, -um, power, 

wealth. 
Opgra, labor. 
Op6r8B, workmen. 
Plaga, a climate. 
Plagae, nets, toils. 
Principium, a begin- 

ning. 
Frincipia, the generaVa 

quarters. 
Rostrum, a beak. 
Rostra, a pulpit or trir 

bunal. 
Rus, the country. 
Kura,, fields. 
Sal, salt. 

Sales, witticisms. 
Torus, a bed, a cord. 
Tori, bravmy muscles. 



^ 98. The following plurals are sometimes used for the 
singular : — 



Alta, the sea. 
Animi, courage. 
Aurse, the air. 
Carinse, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Colla, the neck. 
Comoe. the hair. 
Connubia, marriage. 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpdra, a body. 
CrepuscQla, twilight. 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exilia, banishment. 
Frigora, cold, 
Gaudia, joy. 
Gramlna, grass. 



Guttiira, the throat. 
HymenaBi, marriage. 
3 e^unia., fasting. 
Ignes, love. 
Inguina, the groin. 
Jubee, a mane. 
Limtna, a threshold. 
Litdra, a shore. 
Mensse, a service <or 
course of dishes. 



Ortus, a rising, the east. 
Otia, ease, leisure. 
Peotdra, the breast. 
Rictus, the jaws. 
Robora, oak, strength. 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of a 

Roman garment. 
TsBdce, a torch, 
Tempora, time. 



NvBniuB,aJuneraldirge. Thal^mi, marriage, or 



Numtna, the divinity. 

Odia, hatred. 

Ora, the mouth, the 

countenance. 
OroB, cot^/ines. 



marriage-bed. 
Thura, frankincense. 
Tori, a bed, a couch. 
Viae, a journey. 
Vultus, the countenance^ 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

^ 99* Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination: (a.) of the nominative; as, arbor, and 
arbos, a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; aa,tigris; gen. tigris, 
or -idis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension; as, laurus; gen. -t, or -us ; a laurel. 

3. In gender ; as, vulgu^, masc. or neut. ; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, '<b, and senec^ 
tuSy -utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, pileus, masc, and pileum, 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender; as, penus, -us, masc, and 
penus, -oris, neut. ; a store of provisions. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda, -<s, 
fern., and mendum, -t, neut. ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 

Aboaio, and -us, -ilff, an almse. Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism. 

Aclnos, and •urn, a grape-stone. Barbltus, and -on, a harp. 

Adagium, and -io, a proverb, Batillus, and -um, afire shovel, 

Admonitio, and -us, -fU, an advising, Blanditia, and -ies, JUutery, 

^thra, and iEther, the dear sky. Bucclna, and -urn, a trumpet. 

Affectio, and -us, -Us, t^ection. Bura, aiid -is, a plough-tau, 

Affamemno, and -on, Agamemnon, Buxus, and -um, Uieitoxrtree, 

Awbaster, -tri, and -trum, an alabas- Calamister, -tri, and -trum, a crisp' 

ter box. ing-pin. 

Alimonla, and -um, aUment. Callus, and -um, hardness of the skin. 

Alluvio, and -es, a flood. Cancer, -iri, or -iris, a crab. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee-hive. Canitia, and -ies, hoariness, 

Amarftcus, and -um, sioeet marjoram. Capus, and Capo, a capon. 

Anfractum, and -us, -iij, a winding, Casslda, and Cfassis, a helmet. 

Angiportum, and -us, -ii«, a narrow Catinus, and -um, a platter, 

way. , Cepa, and -e, an onion, 

Antiddtus, and -um, an antidote. Chirogr&phus, and -um, a hand writ" 
Aranea, and -us, a spider, ing. 

Arar, and -ftris, tlte river Arar. CingQla, -us, and -um, a girdle. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree, Clypeus, and -um, a shield, 

Arcliltectus, and -on, an architect, Cochlearium, -ar, and -are, a spoon, 

Atta^ena, and -gen, a woodcock, Colluvio, and -ieSf filth. 

Avantia, and -ies, avarice, Commentarius, and -um, a journal. 

AugmenUim, aTid -men, increase, Compftges, and -o, a joining, 

Baccar, and -ftris, a kind of herb, Conatum, and -us, -fl^, an attempt, 

BacQlus, and -um, a staff, Conclnnitas, and -tado, neatness. 

Balteus, and -um, a belt. Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
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t>>ntagittm, -io, and -es, tonta€i. 
ComuB, -t, or -isf n conull»tree. 
'Costiis, and -urn, a kind of shrub. 
Grociu, and •um, sajfron, 
CrystallHS, and -ttm, eryatai, 
CuDltus, and -um, a cuht. 
Oupidltas, and -pldo, desire, 
CupressuB, -i, or 'tLSfacupresS'tree 
Culeus, and -vlyh, a letUhem bag. 
Delicia, and -um, a delight. 
i>elphinu8, and Delphin, a'^lphm. 
Desidia, and -es, slsih. 
l>ictainnus, and -am, dittany. 
Diluvium, and -ies, a deluge. 
Domus, 'ij or -iU| a house. 
Dorsus, and -urn, the back. 
Duritia, and -ies, hardness. 
Ebdnus, and 'Vaa, ebony, 
^ffigitij-and -ies, an image. 
£legeia» and -us, an elegy. 
Elephantus, and -phas, an elephant. 
Essdda, and -um, a chariot. 
Evander, -dri, and -drus, Evander. 
Eventumi and^uSf -fl«, an event. 
•Exemplar, and -Are, a copy. 
Ficus, 'if or -iU, afig'tree. 
Fimus, and -um, <2«n^. 
Fretum, and -us, -tl^, a strait. 
Fulgetra, and '>am, i^A^nin^. 
Galerus, and -um, «luit. 
^Ganea, and -um, a «tt&f«rraneoi» 

room. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, -^rt, a bunch. 
Glomus, -t, or 'iris, abaU of thread. 
Glutlnum, and -ietif glue. 
Gobius, and -io, a gwigean. 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane. 
Hebdomftda, and -mas, a week. 
fiellebdros, and -um^ heliebore. 
Honor, and -os, honor. 
Hjssdpus, and -um, hyssop. 
Ilios, ani2 -on, Troy. 
Jncestum, and -us, -{is, inceet. 
Intabus, and -um, endive. 
Jugttlus, and fum, t/i« throat. 
Juventa, rus, and -as, youth. 
Labor, and -os, 2a^or. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Lauras, -£, or -ic«, a laurel. 
Lepor, and -os, toit. 
Libraria, and -am, a book-case. 
lAgui, and -us, -firiv, a Ugurian. 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -ies, Zicxury. 
JS|^8B«nde;r, -dri, and -dnuii Maander. 



Materia, oii^ -leBf'nuiteridb. 
Mectimniis, and -um^meancrtt. 
Menda, and -urn, a fault. 
Milliarium, and -are, « mtfik 
Modius, AIM -imii a measun* 
Mollitia, and -ies, softness. 
'Momentum, and-menymotion. 
Muflil, and -Ilis, a mullet. 
Muiciber, -iri, or •4ris, Vvieam. 
Mulctra, and -um, a mUk-pail. 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. 
Muria, and -ies, ivme or pickle. 
Myrtus, -i, or -il5, a myrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard. 
Nasus, and "um, the nose. 
JHecessItas, and -ado, necessity. 
Ne<][uitia, an<2 -ies, vnckedness. » 
Notitia, and -ies, knowledge. 
Oblivium, and -io, forge^ulness. 
Obsidium, and -io, a siege. 
(£d|pus, -t, or -ddisf (Edipus. 
.Orpheus, -a, or 'Cos, Orpheus. 
Paifttus, and -um, tlte palate. 
Palumba,-es, and -us, -iiSf ap^am* 
Papyrus, and -um, papyrus. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pa¥us, and -Of a peacock. 
Penus, -dm, or 'Hts, and Penumi 

provisions. 
Peplus, and -um, a veil. 
Perseus, -ei, or -eo«, Perseus, 
Pileas, and -um, a hat. 
Pinus, -i, or -^, a pine-tree. 
Pistrina, and -um, a bake-house. 
Planitia, omf -ies, a plain, 
Plato, and -on, Plato. 
Plebs, and Plebes, -e», the common 

people. 
Postulfltum, and -io, a request, 
PrfiesSpes, -is, and -e, a sUdde. 
Prstextum, and -us, -^«, a pretext. 
Prosapia, and -ies, lineage. 
Rapa, iin<2 -um, a ftcmtp. 
Requies, -dtis, or -#t, re^f. 
Rete, ami -is, a net. 
Aeticalus, and -um, a smali net. 
Rictum, and "UB, -iXs, die mouth. 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher's broom. 
Ssevitia, and -ies, cruelty. 
Signs, and -am, a soldier's cloak. 
Sanguis, and -guen, blood. 
Satrftpes, and eatraps, a^rsatrap, 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness. 
Scobis, and Scobs, sawdust. 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorpien. 
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Scrobis, will Scrobs, a ditch. Tabus, and -tun, gore, 

Segmentum, and -men, a pUee, Tapetum, -6te, and -es, tapestry, 

Segnitia, and -ies, sloth, Tenerltas, and -tado, sqfmess, 

Senecta, and -ns, old age. Tiara, and -as, a turlMin, 

Sensnm, and -ns, -^, sevtse. Tignus, and -um, a plank, 

•Sequester, -tr», or -triSf an umpire, Tigris, -is, or -idiSf a tiger. 

Sesftnia, and -um, sesame. TiUnus, and Titan, Titan, 

Sibilus, and -um, a hissing. Tonitruum, and -trus, thund^, 

Sinapi, and -is, mustard. Torale, and -al, a bed covering. 

Sinus, and -um, a milk-paU, Trabes, and Trabs, a beam. 

Spams, and -um, a spear. TrH>Cila, and -um, a threshing ma- 

Spurcitia. and -ieSfjUthiness. " chine. 

Squalitado, and Squalor, j£Z£/une5«. VespSra, -pSrus, and -per, the eoeiHr 

Stramentum, and -men, straw. ing. 

Suffimentum, and -men, a perfaine. ^'inaceus, and -um, a grap&-sttnu, 

3ugg6stus, and -um, a pulpit. Viscus, and -um, birdlime. 

SuppSrus, and -um, a veil. . Vulgus, masc.and neut., the common 

'Supplicium, and -icatio, a suppli- people, 
cation. 

To these may be added some other yerbsils in us and to, and Greek 
nouns in o and on; za, Die and Dion; also some Greek nouns in e^ and 
e, which have Latin forms in a ; as, Atrides and jitnda. See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as, Argos 
and Argi ; Cuma, and Cuma ; Fidena and Fideme ; Thebe and TheSfOi. 

The different forms of most words in the above list are not equally 
^common, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERH^ATION OF NOUNS. 

^ 100. Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjec- 
iives, and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 

1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 

of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 

Patronymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed from 
that language by the Latin poets. 

Most masculine patronymics end in tdes ; as, Priamtdes, a 
son of Priam ; RomuUdis, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus, Those from nouns in eus usually contract eides into 
ides ; as, Atrides, from Atreus, Those from nouns in as and 
es, of the first declension, end in ddes ; as, jEneades, from 
jEneas ; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions^ 
endi'iniades; ^,Anchisiades, from Anchises , AbantiadeSyfiom 
Abas. 

To masculine patronymics in ides, eides, ades, and iddes, 
correspond feminines in is, eis, as, and ias ; as, Tynddris, the 
daughter of Tyndarus; Nereis, the daughter ofNereus ; TheS' 
tias, the daughter of Thestius ; jEetias, the daughter' of jEetes. 

5 



A feminiBe m ine is also fibimcl ; as, Nerine, from. Nerem^ 

{^atronymicB in des and ne are of the first declension ; tlioflQ in i^ and/i^ir 
of the third. 

2. A pcttricU or gentiU noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country \ as, Tros^ a 
Trojan man; Troas^ a Trojan woman; Macedo, a Macedo- 
nian; 8amniSf^ Samnite; from Trqja, Macedonia, and Samr 
nium. 

Most patrials are properly adjectiveSi relating to a noun understood y 
is, homo, civis, <Stc. 

3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives'generally end in lus, la, or lum, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive: commonly ie or ctt is inserted befbre them; as, ado- 
kscentfilus, a very young man, from adolescens, a youth ; arula, 
a little altar, from ara; scutiiium, a little shield, from scutum f 
Jraterculus, muliercula, opusculumy frbmfrater, mulier, and opus. 

In some, o is inserted instead ofu; B.s,Jilidlus, from jilius. 

A few diminutives end in has ; as, equuleus, from equus, a 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculuSf asellus, lihellus^ from homo, astnus, and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranuncMus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum-. 

4. Amplificatives are personal appellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, captto, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

5. The termination ium or itium, a^ded to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their ofBce or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium, 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from collega, servus, 
sacerdoSy and minister. 

6^ The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char-* 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
from testis and vas (vadis). 

7. The termination etum, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as, 
qfuercetum, kturetum, from quercus, an oak, and laurus, a laurel* 
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But some are irregular ; as, arbustum, saUcium; from arbos, a 
tree, and salix, a willow. 

8. The termination arium, added to the root of a noun, de- 
Botes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, aviarium, plantarium ; from avis, a bird, andplanta, 
a plant. 

9. The termination He, also, added to the* root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, &o- 
vile, caprile, ovile ; from bos, an ox, caper ^ a goat, and ovis, a 
sheep. 

This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

^ 101« II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See \ 26. 

1. The terminations ttas, ia, itudo, and edo, are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupidttas, desire ; audacia, bold- 
ness ; magnitudo, greatness ; albedo, whiteness ; from cuptdus, 
audax, magnus, and albus. 

So atrodlttis, cruddltaSjfTomatrox and crudelis; concordiajperjidiaf front 
ctmcors andperfidus; similUvdo, VongUudo, from simUis tLndlongiis; dul* 
c€do, pingvido, from dulcis Budpingms. 

When the root ends in t, the abstract is formed in etas ; as, 
pietas, piety ; anxietas, anxiety ; from pius and anxius. 

Libertas, liberty, is contracted from liberitas ; and difficuUas^ 
difficulty, fr'om difficiVitas, 

A few abstracts are formed in itus or tus, instead of ttas ; as, 
serv^tus, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servus and juvenis. 

Instead of ia, some adjectives in us add itia, or ities, to the 
root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avdrus and 
Justus ;—durities, hardness ; seevities, cruelty ; from durus and 

StBVUS, 

Consuetude, custom, and mansuetudo, mildness^ omit it in the 
termination, as their root ends in t, 

2. A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia^ 
tartness ; sanctimonia, sanctity ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
difierent terminations ; as, clarttas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes. 

^ 102. III. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 

The following are the principal classes : — 

), Tbe termination or, added to the first root of a verb, espe* 
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cially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly ; as, amor, love ; favor, favor ; nuBror, grief j splen- 
dor, brightness ; from amo, faveo, nuBreo, and splendeo. 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding ium to 
the first root ; as, eoUoquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ea> 
ordium, a beginning ; from coUdquor, gaudeo, and exordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of the verb, into ium ; as, exitium, destruction ; 
solatium, consolation ; from exeo (ext^) and solor {soldtu). 

3. Some verbals are formed by adding ela, imonia, or imonium, 
to the fir'st root of the verb ; as, loquela, speech ; querela, a com- 
plaint ; suadela, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, and suadeo ; 
— alimonia and alimonium, nutriment, from cdo; — querimonia^ 
a complaint, from queror, 

4^ The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, dqcumentum, a 
means of teaching ; from doceo. So hlandimentum, experiment 
turn, omamefitum, from blandior, experior, and omo. 

The termination men has sometimes a similar signification ; 
as, tegmen, a covering ; from tego. 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ,* as^ 
atramentum, capillamentum, &c. 

5. The terminations iilum, hulum, and culum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingulum, a girdle ; Jaculum, a jave- 
lin ; vehiculum, a vehicle ; ve:iiabulum, a hunting-spear ; from 
cingo, jacio, veko, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetalh 
ulum, a vinegar cruet ; thuribulum, a censer ; from acetum and 
thus, ' 

6. Nouns formed by changing final u, in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and fem^e 
agent of the action expressed by the verb ; as, adjutor, adjtUrix, 
an assistant; fautor, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from at^Hvo {adjutu),faveo {fautu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via and 
janua, 

7. Many abstract npuns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb^ into to and us ; as, actio, an action ; 
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e&utio, caution; hciio, reading; from ago {actu), caveo {edit* 
<^)f ^^ (iectu) i-r^cantus, singing ; vtsus, sight $ usus, ueie ; 
from cano {cantu)^ video (visu), utor {usu). 

Nouns of both formS) and of the same signification, are fre« 
qmently derived from the saibe verb ; as, concursio and concur* 
suSf a running together ; motto and moius, &c. 

The termination ra, added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as to and us, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, posiiura, position ; vinctU' 
ra, a binding together; from pono (positu), and vincio (vinctu); 
— conjectura, a conjecture; pictura, a picture; from conjicio 
(conjectu) bhA pingo (pictu). 

One of the forms in to, u^, and Ura, is jrenerally used to the excluflion 
of the others, and when two or more are round, they are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. ' 

8. The termination orium, added to the third root of a verb, 
after u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium, a lecture-room ; eonditorium^ 
a repository ; from audio and condo. 

COMPOSITION OP NOUNS. 

^.103. Compound nouns are formed variously :— 

1. Of two nouns ; as, rupicdpra, a wild goat, of rapes and 
copra* In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senatusconsultum, a decree of the senate ; ju- 
risconsuUus, a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as^ 
rtspuhUca, jusjufandum. See § 91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, artifex, an artist, of ars and 
facio ; Jidtcen, a harper, of Jidis and cano ; agricdla, a hu8« 
bandman, of ager and colo ; patrictda, a patricide, of pater and 
cado. 

3. Of an adjective and a noun; as, aquinoctivm, theequinoXt 
of aquus and nox ; millepeda, a millepede, ofmille and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjeo 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in i. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, quinquennium, of quin* 
que and annus. 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness ; nemo^ 
Dobody ; of ne, fas, and homo. 

5. Of a preposition and a noun ; asi tncuria, want of care, of 

6* 
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in and cura. So intervallum, the space between the ramparta; 
pracordia, the vitals ; proverbtum, a proverb ; subsellium, a seat ; 
su per ficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as, 
immortoHtQs, imprudentia. 



ADJECTIVES. 

4> 104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification, 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

1. Quality; ha, bonus, good'; albus, wYnte, 

2. duantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. ^ A 
8. Matter ; as, abiegnus, made of fir"; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, anmms, yearly ; hestemus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, alius, high ; victnus, near. 

' 6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit. 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, second. These are 
called numerals. 

8. Possession \ as, herilis, a master's ; patemus, of a father. 
These are chWed possessives, 

9. Country; as, Romdnus, Roman; Arpinas, of Arpinum. 
These are called patrials. 

10. Part ; as, ullus, any one ; (dter, another. These are call- 
ed partitives, 

11. Interrogation; as, quantus, how. great? qualis, of what 
kind ? These are called interrogatives ; when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indefinites. 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus, small ; misellus, 
from miser, miserable. These are called diminutives. 

13. Amplification ; as, vinosus and vinolentus, piuch given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears. These are called amplifi" 
catives, . 

f s 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 105/ Adjectives are declined like substantives, and are 
either of the first and second declension, or of the third only. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 

DECLENSION. 

'^he masculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 

declension, ends either in us or er. Those in us change us into 

a for the feminine, and into urn for the neuter. Those in er 

add a for the feminine, and um for the neuter. The masculine 

in«5 is declined like domnus; that in er like gener, or ager; 

t}ie feminine always like musa ; and the neuter Rke regnum. 

REMii^R|h| One adjective, satur^ -Varay -4lru7ii, full, ends in vr, and tha 
mawonlintfjfti declined like gener, 

1. Bonus, good. 

^ Singular. 

Masc. Fern, MuL 

N. ^bo'-nus, bo'-na, - bo'-num, 

G. bo'-ni, bo'-nsB, bo'-ni, 

D. bo'-no, bo'-nsB, bo'-no, 

Ac. bo'-num, bcy-nam, bo^-num, 

F. bo'-ne, Ix^-na, bo-uum^ 
Ah. bo'-no. bo'-nsl. bo'-no. 

Plurah 

N. bo'-ni, bo'-nsB, . bo'-na, 

G. bo-no -rum, bo-na'-rum, bo-no -rum, 
D. ' bo-nis, bb'-nis, bo'-nis, 
Ac. bo'-nos, ' bo-nas, bo-na, 

V. bo-ni, bo-nae, bo'-na. 

Ah. bo'-nis. bo'-nis. bo'-nis. 

In like manner decline 

Al'-tos, high. Fi''dxss,faUhful, Lon'-^, Umg, 

A-y&'-ms, covetous. Im'-prO-D«s, toicked. Fle'-nuBffidl. 
Be-nig'-nus, kind. In-l'-quus, unjust. TacM-tus, sUaii. 

Like honus are also declined all participles in us. 





2. 


Tener, tender. 
Singular. 


- 




Maae. 


tent. 


Mu<. 


N. 


te'-ner, 


ten'-e-ra, 


ten'-e-rum. 


G. 


ten'-S-ri, 


ten'-e-rss, 


ten'-e-ri. 


D. 


ten'-e-ro, 


ten'-e-r®. 


ten'-e-ro. 


Ac. 


ten'-e-rum, 


ten'-e-ram, 


ten'-6-rum, 


V. 


te'-ner, 


ten'-e-ra, 


ten'-e-rum, 


Ah. 


ten'-e-ro. 


ten'-e-r&. 


ten'-e-rou 
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N. ten'-e-ri, 

G, ten-e-ro'-rum, 

1>. ten'-e-riS) 

Ae», ten'-e-ros, 

V, ten'-e-ri, 

Ab. ten'-e-ris. 



Plural 

ten'-e-rae, 

ten-e-ra'-rum, 

ten'-e-ris, 

ten'-e-ras, 

ten'-e-rs, 

ten'-fe-ris. 



ten'-S-ra, 

ten-e-ro'-ram, 

ten'-e-ris, 

ten'-^-ra^ 

ten'-e-ra, 

ten'-e-ris. 



^ In like manner are declined 

Afl'-per, rough, Gib'-ber, erooMaeked. Mi'-ser, toretehed. 
Ex'-ter, foreign. La'-cer, torn. PioBf-^per, nrotptrous, 

W'hei^free, StJ-tur^fidl. ' 

So also semifBTf and th^ compounds of gero and fero; as, lanlger^ 
bearingr wool ; opCftr^ bringing help. 

Note. lEater is scarcely used in the norainatiye singular mascu-* 
line. 

<^ 106. The other adjectives in er (except a/ifer) drop the 
t in declension. 



JUosc. 
pi'-ger, 



pi'-gro. 



N. 
G. 
Z>. 

Ac, pi'-grum, 
F.f pi'-ger, 
Ab. pi-gro. 



JV^. pi'-gri, 

G. pi-gro'-rmn, 

D. pi'-gris, 

Ac, pi'-gros, 

V. pi'-gri, 
Ab. 



Piger, slothjvl. 

Singular. 
Fern, 
pi'-gra. 



pi'-gris 



pi'-grae, 

pi'-grae, 

pi'-gram, 

pi'-gra, 

pi'-grA. 

Plural. 

pi'-grae, 

pi-gra'-rum, 

pi'-gris, 

pi'-gras, 

pi'-grae, 



^ 



pi'-gris. 

In like manner decline 
Ma'-cer, lean. 



JSTeui. 
'pi'<^um, 

pi'-g", 
pi'-gro, 

pi'-grum, 

pi'-grum, 

pi'-gro. 



pi'-gra, 

pi-gro^-ruflB, 

pi'-gris, 

pi'-gra, 

pi'-gra, 

pi'-gris. 



JE^'geif sick. 
A'-ter, hladt. 
Cre'-bier , frequent, 
Gla'-ber, numih. 
In'-t6-ger, entire. 

DexUr^ nght, has -tray -trum, or -Uiraf -Urum. 



Ni'-ffer, iHack. 
TuV-cher, fair. 
Ru'-ber, red, 
Sa'-cer, sacred. 



Sca'-ber, rough. 
Si-nis'-ter, 2ef^. 



Te'-ter,/oii/. 
Va'-fer, cMfi*/. 
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^ 107. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, hare their 
genitive singular in ius, and the dative in i, in all the genders : — 

Alius, another. Totus, whole. Alter, -tfira, -t£nixn, the ofher. 
Nullus, no one. UUus, any. Uter, -tra, -trum, whiekvf the two. 

Solus, oZone. Unucf, one. Neuter, -tra, -trum,neitA6r. 

To these may be added the other compounds of tUety — ^namely, uterque, 
each ; viereumquey uterUbet, and uterviSf which of the two you please ; ^n. 
vtriusquef &c. ; — also, alteriUerf one of two ; gen. aUerutriuSf and sometimes 
dUerius utrius', dat. aJUeriUri. So aUeruterque. 







Example. 


\ 






Singular. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


JSTeid. 


N. 


u'-nus, 


u'-na, 


u'-nuxn^ 


G. 


u-nl'-us,* 


u-ni'-us, 


u-ni'-usy 


D. 


u'-ni, 


u'-ni, 


u'-ni, 


AcJ 


u'-num, 


u'-nam, 


u'-nuniy 


F. 


u'-ne, 


u'-na, 


u'-num. 


Ah. 


u'-no. 


u'-n&. 


u'-no. 



The plural is regular, like that of honus. 

Remark 1. Jilius has alitid in the nominative singular neuter, and 
in. tiie genitive alluSf contracted for alUus. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient authors, form their genitive and 
dative regularly, lilit bonuSf tener, or piger. 

ADJECTIVES'OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 108. Some adjectives of , the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two ; and others 
only one. • 

I. Those of three terminations end in cr, masc. ; w, fern.; 
and e, neut. ; and are thus declined : — 





Acer, sharp. 


' 








Singular, 








Maac 


Fern, 


JSTeid. 




N. 


. a'-ccr, 


a'-cris. 


a'-cre, 




Q. 


' a'-cris, 


a'-cris. 


a'-cris, 




D. 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri, 


a'-cri, 




Ac, 


a'-qrem 


a'-crem, 


a'-cre. 




V. 


a'-oer. 


a'-cris. 


a'-cre. 




Ah. 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 




t 


*See 


$15. 
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Plural. 




N. 


^ a'-Ksres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a. 


O. 


a'-ofi-um, 


a'-cri-um, 


a'-cri-um, 


D. 


ac'-ri-bus, 


ac'-ri-bus, 


ac'-rt-buB, 


Ac, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a, 


V. 


a-cres, 


a'-cres. 


a'-cri-a. 


Ah. 


ac'-ri-bus. 


ac-ri-bus. 


ac'-ri-bus. 



In like manner are declined the following only : — 

Al'-&-cer, eheerfid. Pa-lus'-ter, fnarshy. Sil-ves'-ter, tooody, 

Cva-^Bf-teVfOf aplain. Pe-des'-ter, on/oot. Tei-reBf -ter j terrestrial, 
CeV'^her f famous. Sa-lQ'-ber, wholesome. Vol'-tt-cer, winged. 

£-qaes'-ter, equestrian. 

Celerj swift, has ceUriSy eelire; gen. celiriSf &c. 

Remark 1. The nominative singular masculine sometimes ends in 
iSf like the feminine ; as, salaJter^ or salnibris. 
S. Volacer has urn in the genitive plural. See § 114. 

<^ 109. II. Adjectivesof two. terminations end in is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. ' 

Those in is, c, are thus declined : — 

Mitis, mild. 

Singular. Plural. 

M.fyF. JV. M.^F. JV. 

N. mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

O. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, G. mit'-i-um,^ mit'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D. mit'-i-bus, mit'-i-bus, 

Ac. mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, F. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ab. mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ab. mit'-i-bus. mit'-T-bus./ 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-l-lis, active. Dul'-cis, sweet. In-col'-ii-mis, safe. 

Bre'-vis, short. For'-tis, brave. Mi-rab'-I-lis, wonderful. 

Cru-de'-lis, crud. Gra'-vis, heavy. Om'-nis, aU. 

Tres, three, is declined like the plural of mitis. 

^110* All comparatives except jplus, more, are thus de- 
clined : — 

Mitior,* milder. 

Singular, 

, M.^F. JV. 

^N. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

. O. mitri-o'-ris, mit-i-o'-ris, 

* 1>. mit-i-o'-ri, mit-i-o'-ri, 

Ac, mit-i-6'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

F. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ah, mitri-o'-re, or ri. mit-i-o'-re, or ri. 

* fronoinced wMi'-e^im, ^. See ^11$. ^ 
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PluraL : 

M. ^' F, JV. 

N. mit-i-o'-res, mitri-o'-ra, 

O. mitpi-o'-rum, mit-i-o'-rum, 

D. mit-i-or'-i-busy mit-i-or'-i-bus, 

Ac, mit-i-o'-res, mit-i-o'-ra, 

F.. mit^i-o-res, mit-i-6-ray 

Ab, mit-i-or'-i-bus. mit-i-or'-i-bus. 

la like manner decline 

AV-ti-or, higher. Fe-lic'-i-or, happier. Pru-den'-ti*or, morepni^ 

hxel -yi'Ot, shorter. For'-ti-or, oraucr. dent. 

Cru-de'-li-or, more crud. Gia'-vi-or, heavier. U-be'-ri-or, more ferHU. 
Dul'-ci-or, sweeter. 

Plus, more, is thus declined : — 

Singtdar. Plural. 

JV. . M.^'F' •^• 

JV. plus, Jft plu'-res, plu'-ra,rflrcZypluria. 

O. plu'-ris, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-um, 

•X) ^ 2>. plu'-rl-bus, plu'-ri-bu8, 

M plus, ^c. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

M. — — . Ah. plu'-ri-bus. plu'-ri-bus. 

So,in the plural number only, comjpZtirc*, a great many. 

<^ 1 1 1 • III. Other adjectives of the third declension have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 

Thej are thus declined : — 

Felix, hajypy. 
Singular. 

M. fy F. M 

N. feMix, feMix, 

O. fe-li'-cis, fe-li'-cis, 

D. fe-lr-ci, fe-li^-ci, 

4' Ac. fe-lp-cem, fe'-lix, 

F. fe'-lix, feMix, 

Ab. fe-li'-ce, or ci. fe-li'-ce, or ci. 

Plural. 

N. fe-ll'-ces, fe-lic'-i.a,t 

G. fe-lic'-i-um,t fe-lic'-i-um, 
D. fe-lic'-i-bus, fe-lic'-i-bus, 
Ac. fe-li-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 
F. fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

Ab. fe-lic'-i-bus. fe-lic'-i-bus. 

i — . ■ - . — 

* Senex, senis, old, had anciently senHcis or senScis. 

t Pronounced ye-/wV-e-um, &,c. See $$ 10, Exc, and 7. 
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Prsesens, present. 




Singular. 






M.ifF. 


JV. 


N. 


prae'-sens, 


prae'-sens. 


G. 


praB-sen'-tis, 


prae-sen'-tis. 


D. 


prae-sen'-ti, 


prae-sen'-ti. 


Ac. 


prsB-sen'-tem, 


prae'-sens, 


V. 


prae'-sens, 


prae'-sens, 


Ah. 


prae-sen-te, or ti. 


prae-sen-te, or tL 


{ 


Plural 


» 


N.' 


prae-sen'-tes, 


prae-sen'-ti-a,* 


G. 


prae-sen'-ti-um, 


prae-sen'-ti-um, 


D. 


prae-sen'-ti-bus, 


prae-sen'-ti-bus. 


Ac. 


praB-sen'-tes, 


prae-sen-ti-a. 


V. 


prae-sen'-tes, 


prae-sen'-ti-a. 


Ah. 


prae-sen'-ti-bus. 


prae-sen'-ti-bus. 



In like manner decline 

Att'-dax, -acis, hold. Par'-tT-ceps^ -Ipis, par- Sos'-pes, -itis, safe* 

Comf'^OBf'HtiSf master of. ticipant. Sup'-plex, -Icis, sup* 

Fe'-rox, -OciBf fierce. PrsB'-pes, -€tis, swift. pUant. 

In'-gens, -lis, huge. So'-lers, -tis, shrewd. 

All present participles are declined like prmsens. 

Rules for the Oblk^ue Cases of Adjectives of the 

Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

^^ 112. Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified :-— 
Of those in e^, 

Some have itis; as, h^es, dull ; perpesy perpetual ; prapes, swifl ; and 
teres y slender ; — {LodtipleSy rich, has €tis;) — 

Some \tis; as, dives y rich ; sospes, safe ', and super stes^ surviving ; — 

Some Idis ; as, desesy slothful ; and resesy sluggish. ^iris. 

Bipes, two-footed, and tripes y three-footed, hdive pidis.PubeSy has/yic- 

CompoSy master of, and impos, unable, have dtis. 

PemdXy lasting all night, has noctis. 

Calebs y unmarried, has ibis; irUercus, intercutaneous, Vitis. 

Those in cepSy compounds of caput , have cipHtis; as, ancepSy doubtful; 
pr<EcepSy headlong. 

Those in corsy compounds of cor, have cordis ; as, concorSy agreeing^ 

■ ■ I - - I _ _ 

* Pronounced prt'sen'-she-a, iz/e. 
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ABLATIVE SIN.GULAR. 

^113* 1. Adjectives of the third declension, of two or 
three terminations, except comparatives in or^ have always i in 
the ablative. 

2. Comparatives, and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than i ; and such participles in the ablative abso^ 
lute have always e, 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or % in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ta, and the gen- 
itive plural in turn ; but comparatives in or, with vetus, old, and 
uber^ fertile, have a and um. 

Eruptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural. 

^114. 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
singular, and um in the genitive plural : — 

Bicorpor, two-hodied. ImpCLbes, beardless, Sospes, safe, 

Bipes, two-footed. JuvSnis, young. Superstes, surviving. 

Celebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor. Tricorpor, three-bodied. 

Compos, master of. Princeps, chief. Tricuspis, three-forked. 

Discdlor, particolored. Puber, or -ea,fuUigrown. Tripes, three-footed. 

Iii^>os, unable, Senez, old, 

2. The following, which have e or i in the ablative singular, 
have um in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, winged. Dives, rick. Quadruple z,/(mrfoZ<^ 

Artlfez, skilful, Degener, degenerate, Supplez, suppliant. 

Cicur, tame. Impar, unequal. Triceps, three-headed. 

Compar, equal. Inops, poor. ^^g^) watchful. 

Disptu:, unequal, Priepes, swift. 

To these may be added locVtpleSf rich ; sons, guilty ; and insons, inno'- 
cent ; which have um or turn in the genitive plural. VoliUer, winged, 
though its abltttive is in t, has um in the genitive plural. 

3. Mentor J mindful ; immimoTf unmindful f par, equal ; and uler, fertile, 
have i only m the ablative; but aU,«ezcept par, have um in the genitive 
plural. 

Note. The accusative plitral of adjectives of the third declcmsion^ 
as of aouBS, sometimes ends in eis oi is, instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
^ 11& Some adjectives are defective, others redundant^ 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities^or attributes^ 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a 
neuter substantive used figuratively. Such are the following :— * 

6 
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Bicorpor, Deggner, Inops, Memor, Redux, Supplex, 

Bipes, Dives, Insons, Paaper, Senez, Tncorpofy 

GeBlebs, ImpoSi Invitus, Particeps, Sons, Vigil. 

Consors, Impiilies, JavSnis, Princeps, Sospes, 

Compos, Industrius, LocQples, Puber, or -es," Superstes, 

Victrix an4 vltrix are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter ; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake' of the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in tor. 
See § 102, 6. 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

ConcdloVj desesj hebesj perpes, resea, tereSj versicdlor. 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frugif temperate ; nequanif worthless ; sat or satisj sufficient ; 
semis, half; the plurals aUquot, tot, quot, toOdem, quotquot ; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from quatuor to ceTUum inclusive, and also miUt. 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases : — 

Billcem, a>cc. ; doubly-tissued. — pi. plures, -a, iiom., ace. ; -ium. 

Cetera, cetSrum, tke rest, wants the ^en. ; ibus, dot., abl. § 110. 

ruym. sing. masc. Potis, nom. sing, and pi., all gen- 

Decempllcem, ace. ; tenfold, dm ; able. 

Ezspes, nom. ; hopdess, Fotd,nom.sing.,forTpoteBi;possiile, 

Inquies, nom.; -Stem, ace, ; -^te, aM. ; Septemplicis,^en. ; -ce, abl. ; seven» 

restless. fold. 

Moctus, and macte, nam.; maete, Siremps, nom.; sirempse, obL; o- 

acc.; increased; — ^macti, and like. 

macts, nom. pi. Tantundem, nom., ace. ; tantldemy 

Necesse, and necessum, nom., ace; gen. ; so much. 

necessary. Trilicem, ace; trebly-tissued; txi- 

Plus, nom., ace. ; pluris, gen. ; more ; lices, ace. pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 

^ 116. The following adjectives are redundant iti termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Acclivis, and -us, r, ascending. Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 

Auziliaris, and -ius, auxiliary. Prsecoz, -cdquis, and -c5quus, early 
Bijtiffis, and -us, two-yoked. ripe. 

Decnvis, and -us, r, descending. Procllvis, and -us, r, inclined down 
Exanlmis, and -us, r, lifeless. wards. 

Hil&ris, and -us, elieerftU. QuadrijQ^s, and -us, four-yoked. 

Imbecillis, r, and -us, weak. [less. Semianimis, and -us, half-alive. 

ImptLbes, and -is, -is or -iris, beard- Semiermis, and -us, half-armed. 

Inermis, and -us, unarmed. Semisomnis, and -us, half-asleep. 

Infrenis, and -us, unhridled. Sinsularis, and -ius, single. 

Inquies, and -etus, restless. Sublimis, and -us, r, high. 

Joculftris, and -ius, r, laughable, Unanlmis, r, and -us, unanimous. 

Moltijiiges, r, and -i (plur.), many- Violens, r, an<i -lentus, violent, 
yoked. 

To the above may be added some adjectives in er and is ; as, salvbir and 
liV, ceUbar and -iris. 



N 



/ 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 



m 



^ 1 17. Numeral adjectives are divided into three 
principal classes — Cardinal^ Ordinal^ and Distributive. 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which answer the question 
* How many?' They are, 



Vnuaj^ 




one. 


I. 


Duo, 




two. 


11. 


Tres, 




three,' 


Ul. 


Quatuor, 




'four* 


UII. or IV, 


Quinque, 




, fioe: 


v. 


Sex, 




^^siz, ; 


VL 


Septem, 




\seuetu. 


VII. 


Octo, 




eight* 


VIII. 


Novem, 




; tune. 


Villi, or IX. 


Decern, 




ten* 


X. 


Undgcim, 




{eleven* 


XI. 


Duodecixn, 




twdoe. 


XII. 


Tred^,im, 




thirteen^ 


XI n. 


Quatuordgcira, 




fourteen* 


XIIII. or XiV 


QuindScim, 




fifteen. 


XV. - 


Scdgcira, or sezd^eim, 


sixteen. 


XVI. 


Septendgcim, 




seDenteei%% 


XVII. 


Octod^cim, 




eighteen. 


XVIII. 


Novendecim, 




nineteen. 


XVI ML or 3:iX. 


Vig^ti, 


,^ 


tWSHtlf. 


' XX. 


Viginti tmufl, or 
onus et viginti, 




twenty-^fne. 


XXT. 


Viffinti duo, or > 
duoetvigmtijdtc. > 


twenty'two. 


XXII. 


Triginta, 




thirty. 


XXX. 


Quadraginta, 




f^^y- 


XXXX. or XL. 


Quinquaginta, 




My-.' 


L. 


Sezaginta, 




siaXy. 


LX. 


Septuaginta, 




seventy* 


LXX. 


Octoginta, 




eighty. 


LXXX 


Nonaglnta, , 




ninety. 


LXXXX. or XC. 


Centum, 




a hundred. 


C. 


Centum unus, or 
centum et unus, 


<SM5.5 


a hundred and one. 


CI. 


Ducenti, -as, -a. 




two hundred. 


CC. 


Trecenti, 




three hundred. 


CCC. 


Quadringenti, 




four hundred. 


CCCC. 


Quingenti, 




five hundred. 


10, or D. 


Sexcenti, 




six hundred. 


IOC, or DC. 


Septingenti, 




seven hundred. . 


lOCC, or DCC. 


Octingenti, 




ei^ht hundred. 


lOCCC, or DCCG. 


Nongenti, 




nine hundred. 


lOCCCC, or DCCCC. 


Miller, 




a thousand. 


CIO, or M. 
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^bis milte' ** I feo thousand. CIDCIO.orMSR 

Remarks. 

^ 11S% 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined;, 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension of unus and ires, see §§ 107 and 10^. 

Duo is thus declined : — 

PhsraL 

F, JV. 

du^-ffiy du'-o, 

du-a'-rum, du-O'-rum^ 

du-a'-bua, du-o'-bua, 

du'-aa, du'-o, 

du'-8B, du'-o, 

da-a'-bu8.. da-d'-bufl. 

DtOrumj dudrumf are often contiacted into du&nif especially when 
joined with TniUium, 

AmbOf both, is declined like duo. 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and mille, are used in 
the plural only. 

The plural of unus is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose smgular has a different sense from the plural ', as, una castray one 
camp ; uwb cmUs, one house. So also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole ; as, una veetimentaj one suit of clothes. 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are oflen expressed by 
two numbers united by et ; thus, decern et tres, decern et sex, decern et sep- 
tem, decern et octo; in which the larger number usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without et; as,i«ni<^ et mginti,ox viginti unus. Above 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without et; as, centum et unus, 
or ceTitum unus ; trecenti sexaginta sex, or trecenti et sexaginta sex. Et is 
never twice used. 

4. For eighteen, twenty-ei^ht, &c., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &c. 
^ezceptin^ sixty-eight and sizty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
ire<|uent Uian the additive form ; as, duodeviginti, two from twentv ; un- 
demginti, one from twenty ; duodetriginta, undetrigintaf &c. Neither un 
{unus) nor duo can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing 
small cardmol numbers; as, bis sex^ for duodicim; bis centunif for ducenti. 





M. 


JV. 


du'-o. 


G. 


du-o'-rum. 


D. 


du-o'-bus. 


Ac. 


du'-os, or du'-0| 


V. 


du'-o, 


Ab. 


du-(y-bus. 
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^ftunbers above a hundred thousand are always expressed in this way ; 
Ha, dedes ctntum mtUia ; but the cardinal numbers afler the adverbs are 
sometimes omitted ; as, dccits ceruena, i. e. mUlia ; decies, i. e. centum 
miUia. 

6. MiUe is used either as a substantive or an adjective. 

When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the sin^lar number^ 
and, in the plural, has millia, millium, miUlhus, &c. ; as, mme hom^num, a 
thousand men ; duo millia hominum, two thousand men, &c. Whea 
mille is declined in the plural, the things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the preceding examples, unless a declined numeral come9 
between ; as, habuit tria millior trecerUos mUUes. 

As an adjective, mi^Ze is plural only, and indeclinable ; as, miZZe Aoml^ne^y 
a thousand men ; his miUe liominlbus, with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let' 
ters employed for this purpose were C. I. L. V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called Numeral Letters. I. denotes one; Y.Jive; X. ten; h. fifty; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
different numbers are expressed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. si^i- 
^CB tioo ; III. three; XX. twenty ; XXX. thirty; CC ttoo hundred, &0. 
But V: and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of « greater, the 
less takes away wliat it stands for from the greater ', but being plliceel 
afler, it adds what it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety, C A hundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
hito M. Five hundred is marked thus, 10, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexing of O to 10 makes its value ten times greater ; thus, lOO 
marks ^v« thousand; and 1000, ^^f thousand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of O, to the number 
CIO, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CCIOO denotes ten thoU' 
sand; and CCCIOOO, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to FHnyj proceeded no fmilier in tlus method of notation. If they had 
occasion to express a larger number, they did it by repetition ; thus, 
CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, signified ttoo hundred thousand, &c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 

the top of the numeral letters. Thus, III. denotes three thousand; X., 
ten thousand. 

^ 119« II. Ordinal numbers are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
primus, iirst ; secundus, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those \vhich indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, singuli, one by 
one, or each ; bini, two by two, or two to each, &c. -They are 
declined like the plural of bonuSf except that they usually have 
urn for orum in the genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs:-— 
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Ordinal. 

1. A^rimus, first 

Mf Secundus, second f &c. 

3. Tertius. 

4. Quartus. 

5. Quintas. 
6 Sextua. 

7. Septimus. 

8. Octavus. 

9. Nonas. 

10. Decimus. 

11. UndecimuB.. 

12. DuodecTmus; 

13. Tertius decimus. 

14. Quartus decimus. 

15. Quintus decimus. 

16. Sextus decimus. 

17. Septimus decimus. 

18. Octflvus decimus. 
19> Nodus decimus. 
2^ C Viceslmus, or > 

i vigeslmus. 5 

21. Viceslmus primus. 

22. Viceslmus secundus. 
30. i Triceslmus, or ) 

(^ tri^esimus. y 

40. Quadra^simus. 

50. Quinquageslmus. 

60. Sexageslmns. 

70. Septuagesimus. 

80. Octogesimus. 

90. Nonageslmus. . 

100. Centeslmus./ 

^00. Ducenteslmus. . 

300. Trecenteslmus.. 

400^. Quadringentesimiu. Z 

500. Quingentesimus. 

600. Sexcentesimus. 

700. Septingenteslmus. 

800. Qctingenteslmus. 

900. Nongenteslmus. 

1000. Milleslmus. 
2000. Bis milleslmus. 



JHstnbutive. 

Sin^li. 

Bini. 

Terni, or trini. 

Quaterni. 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

Octoni. 

Novfini. 

Deni. 

Undeni. 

Duodeni. 

Terni deni. 

Quaterni deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni 

OctOni deni. 

Noveni deni; 

Viceni. 

Viceni sin^li. 
Viceni bini. 

Triceni. 

Quadragenl. 

Quinqua^enlt 

Sexagem. 

Septuag^ni. 

Octogeni. 

Nonageni. 

Centeni. 

Duc€ni. 

Trecfini, or trecenteni. 

Quadcingeni, or ) 

quadringenteHii ) 
Quingeni. 

Sexceni, or sexcenteni. 
Septingeni. 
Octingeni. 
Nonageni. 
Milleniy or ) 

singula millia. ) 
Bis millem, or ) 

bina millia. y 



Jfumeral Adverbs 

Semel) once. 

Bis, twice.. 

Ter, thrice. 

Q,uAter jJ[ourtimes% 

Quinqmes, &c. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

No vies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septies.- 

Duodevicies. 

Ubdevicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et vicies. 
Bis et vicies, &c- 

Tricies. 

Qjoadragies. 

Quinquagies. 

Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringenties, 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties« 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties. 

Millies. 
Bii^ millies. 



Remarks. 

y 1 *^» 1. Instead of primus j prior is used, if two only are spoken 
of. AUer is often used for secundus. 

2. From thirteen to nineteen, the smaller number is usually put first, 
without et^ as, tertius dedtmus; — sometimes the larger, with or without et / 
as, decimus et tertius, or decimus tertius. 

Twenty-firstj thirty-first, &c., are often expressed by unus et viceamus,. 
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unus et trices^mus, &c.; and twenty-second, &c.,by duo, or alter et vicest- 
mus, &c., in which dito is not changed. In the other compound numbers, 
the larger precedes without et, or the smaller with et ; as, vicesimus guar- 
tus, or quartus et vicesimus. 

Foe eighteenth, &c., to fifty-eighth, and for nineteenth, &c., to fifty- 
ninth, duodevicestmus, &c., and undevicesinms, &c., are often used. 

3. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eight, forty-eight, and nineteen 
and twenty-nine, are often expressed by duodemceni, &c., and ujidevicenif 
&c. 

4. Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers ; 
as, hina spicQla, two darts. So likewise in prose, with nouns that want the 
sin^lar ; as, bimBnuptuB, two weddings. 

The singular of some distributives is used, in the sense of a multiplicac 
tive ; as, binus, twofold. So temus, qtdnus, septSnus. 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, duodetricies and unde— 
quadragies are found. 

^121. To the preceding classes- may be added the fbU 
lowing : — 

1. MuMpUcatives, which denote how many fold. They all 
endiaplex, and are declined Yikefelix;. as^ 

Simplex, single. Quadrilplex, ^«r/bZ<f^ 

Duplex, twofold, or double. Quinctkplex, jSpefoZ<2. 

Triplex, threefold. CentCipiex, a hundredfold: 

2. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great ; triplus, quadr 
rupluSyOctuphiSydecuplus. They are declined like bonus. 

3. Temporals, which denote time ; as, bimus, two years old ; 
trimus, three years old ; quadrimus, 6lc, Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance ;. quadriennis, quinquennis, 6lc. So bimestris, 
of two months' continuance; trimestris,.6LC. 

4. Those which denote Jiow many parts a thing contains ; as, 
binarius, of two parts ; temarius, dtc. 

5. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many ? quotus, of what num- 
ber ? quoteni, how many each ? quoties, how many times ? Their 
correlatiyes are, tot, totidem, so many ; aliquot, some ; which, 
with quot, are indeclinable; toties, so often; aliquoties, severaf 
times.. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 1 22« Adjectives may be divided' into two classes — those 

which denote a variable, and those which denote 2ji invariable, 

quality or limitation. 

Thus, bonus, good, altus, hiffh, and opdcus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes } but aneus, brazen, tnvlex, threefold, and diumus, daily, do not^ 
admit of different degrees in tneir signification.. 
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The relations of inferiority, equality, or superiority, whicfi 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an , adjective the 
adverbs minus, less, &nd minwi^, least ; as, jucwidus, pleasant ; 
minus jucundus, less pleasant; minimi jucundus, least pleasant. 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective ; as, difficiUs, difficult ; svhdiffictUsy somewhat 
difficult. 

Equality may be denoted by tarn followed by qudm ; (sque 
followed by ac, &c. ;. as, hehes aque ac pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. 

^ 123. The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and pr<e prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maximhy most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality,. 
without refereiM^e to other degrees of the same quality, is 
' ealled the positive degree ; as, altasy high ; mitis, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two — ^the contr 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than ta 
the other ; as, altior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
''object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altisstmus, highest ; mitissimus^ miMest. 

Remarks. 

1. The comparative is also used to denote that, at diiSerent times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in different 
degrees ; as, est sapientior quhm clirri fiat, he is wiser than he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object ; as, est doctior qtidm sapientior , he is mors 
learned than wise ; that is, his learning is greaA«r than his wisdom. 
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Masc. Fern. Neut 

^124. The termination^ ) 

. •• J • > tor,. lor, tus-; 

comparative ends in ) ' ' ' 

the terminational superlative in issimus, issima, isstmum. 

These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; as, 

oltMSy altioT, a/ifissimus ; high, higher, highest. 
mcYis, mit'wTf mt/issimus; mild, milder, mildest. 

yeZix,,gen.yc/fcis,yc/icior,ycZicissimus ; happy,, happier,, happiest. 

In like mannec compare 

Arc'-tus, strait, Ca'-rus, dear, Cle'-]nens,^en; -tis, vMrdfid, 

Ca'-pax, capacious, Cru-de'-lis, crud, In'-ers, gen. -tis, shtggisn. § 23. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

^ 125. 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
vvnus to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. acris ; compar- 
ative, acrior ; superlative, acerrimus. 

In like manner oaujver, pauperftmus. Vetus has a similar superlative, 
veterri-mMSf as if from veter, 

2. Seven adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding 
Umus to the root : — 

FacTlis, facilior, facilllmus,. eo^^ 

Difficllis, difficilior, diificillimus, difficult. 

Gracilis, ffracilior, sracillimus, slender. 

Hmnilis, numilior, numillTmus, low. 

Imbecillis, imbecillior, imbecillimus, weak, 

Simllis, similior, simillTmus, like. 

Dissimilis, ' dissimilior, dissimilllmus, urdike. 

3. Five adjectives in ftcus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives- in ens :• — 

Beneficus, beneficentior, beneficentissTmus, beneficent. 

Honorificus, honorificentior, honorificentissimus, lumorable. 

Magnificus, , magnificentior, magnificentUsimus, splendid. 

Muniftcus, nmnificentior, munificentissimus, liberal. 

Maleficus, maleficentissimus, hurtful. 

Adjectives in dicens SLndvoIens form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dicus and volus arc 
more common ; as, 

Benevolens, or benevolus, benevolentior, benevolentissimus, benevolent, 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super- 
latives : — 

Dexter, dezterior, dextimus, right. • 

£xt£ra, (/em.) exterior, exttmus, or extremus, outioardm 
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PoBtSra, (/em.) posterior, 
Inf^rus, inferior, 

Supdrufl, superior, 



postremus, or postamua, hind. 
inf imus, or imus, low, 

supremus, or summus, high. 

The nominative singular of postira does not occur in the nuscufiney 
and tliat of extira wants good authority. 

5. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 



Bonus, 

Malus, 

Magnus, 

Parvus, 

Multus, 

Multa, 



meUor, 
pejor, 
major, 
minor. 



Multum, plus,* 

Nequam, ne'quior, 

Frugi, frugalior, frugalissimus, 



optimus, 

pessimus, 

mazimus, 

minimus, 

plurlmus, 

plurlma, 

plurlmum, 

nequisslmus, 



goodf hetteTy 

body toorsCf 

ereatf greater, 

UtUe, less, 



best, 
worst, 
greatest, 
least. 



muck, more, most 



toorthless. 
frugal. 

All these form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjec- 
tives,' except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted. 



DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
^ 126. 1. Seven adjettives want the positive :— 



Citerior, citlmus, nearer, 
Deterior, deterrlmus, worse. 
Interior, inttmus, inner. 
Ocior, ocisstmus, swifier. 



Prior, primus, ybrmtfr. 
Propior, prozlmus, nearer. 
Ulterior, uItImus,/artAer. 



2. Eight want the terminational comparative : — 



Par, parisslmus, equal. 
Persuasus, persuasisslraum 

ter), p^suaded. 
Sacer, sacerrlmus, sacred. 



(neir- 



Consultus, consultissTmus, skilful. 
Falsus, falsissimus, /oZ^e. 
Inclj^tus, inclytissTmus, renowned. 
Invictus, invictisslmus, inmncUde. 
Merltus, meritissimus (rarely used), 
deserving. 

3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 

AprlcuB, apricissTmus, sunny. Fidus, iidissimus,/ai^A/TtZ. 

Bellus, beliissimus, j£ne. Invltus, invitissTmus, umoUUng. 

Comis, comisslmus, courteous. Novus, novissTmus, new. 

Diversus, diversissimus, different. Vetus, veterrlmus, old. 

4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 



Adolescens, adolescentior, > ^ 

Juvgnis, jimior, ) young. 

Alacer, alacrior, active. 
CoDCus, coBcior, blind. 
Diuturnus, diuturnior, lasting 
JejQnils, jcjunioFj/a^i/no'. 
Inlinltus, infinitior, unlimited. 



Ingens, ingentior, great. 
Licens, licentior, extravagant. 
LoDginquus, longinquior, distant. 
Opimus, opimior, rich. 
Proclivis, proclivior, > inclined 
Pronus, pronior, ) dotontoards* 
eequior, worse. 



See $ 110. 
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Fropinqnus, propinquior, neighbor' Senez, senior, oZ<f. 

ing' Silvester, or silvestris, silTestrior, 
Salutaris, salutarior, salutary, tooody. 

Satis, suffid&fU; satius, preferahle. Sinister, sinisterior, left, 

Satur, 8aturior,/ttU. Suplnus, supinior, lying on the hetck. 

The superlative ofiuvinis and adolescens is supplied bv minimus natUy 
youhgest ; and that of senez by maiAmus natu, oldest. The comparatives 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in ilis. dlis, and bUiSy and many in <lii2^, ivisj and 
inquuSf have no terminational superlative. 

5. Many adjectives have no terminational comparative or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in hundus, imns, inuSf orus, most in ivuSf and those in 
us after a vowel (except quns). Yet assidutis, egregius, exiguusj pius, 
strenuuSf and vacuti^f are sometimes compared by change of termination. 

(ft.) The following — almus, cahms, canus, cicur, clauduSf deg^n&Ty delirvs 
dispar, egenus, impar, invidus^ lacer, memor, miruSy praditus, pracoXy ru- 
dis, salmis f sospesy vulgaris, and some others, x 

^ 127« The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxtme, most ; as, idoneus, fit ; magis idoneus, maximh idoneus, 

Vaide^ imprimis, apprime, cidmodum, &c., and the prepositions , 
pr€B and per, and sometimes perguam, prefixed to an adjective, 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of ^e comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing longh, or multd, much, far ; as, longe nobilissimus^ 
longe melior ; iter multd facilius, multd maxima pars, 

Qudm before the superlative renders it more emphatic ; as, 
qudmdoctisstmus, extremely learned ; qudm celerrime, as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison^ may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions pree, ante, prceter, or supra, is some- 
times used; as, pr^ nobis beatus (Cic), happier than we; ante 
alias pulchritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as^ 
ante alios pulchernmus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compounds of jt^m, somnus^gcro, void fero, and 
many c^hera. 
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DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 128. Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are, the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus, golden ; argenteus, 
of silver ; ligneus, wooden ; vitreus, of glass ; from aurum, 
argentum, &c. , 

The termination mus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamantinusy of adamant; cedrtnus, of cedar; from addmas 
and cedrus. 

The termination eUs is found only in: possessives of Qreek 
origin ; as, Achilleus, of Achilles ; SophocUus, &c. 

2. The terminations dUs, arts, iUs, attlis, ictus, tcus, ius, and 
inus, denote belonging or relating to ; as, capitalist relating to 
the life ; from caput. 

Bo comilicUis,re0dli8 ; ApcHlin&ris, consuldris,populdris; citllis, hostUts, 
juvenilis; aquaeihi^fiuviaUlis; tribuniau8,patricius ; bellicits, civicus, Ger- 
manlcus ; accusatorius, imperatorius, regius ; canlrmSf equinus, f&nnta ; 
from comitia, rex, Apollo, consvl, pop^lus, civis, dec. 

The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostilis, hostile ; puerilis, boyish ; from hostis and puer, 

3. The termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation ; as, argentarius, a silversmith ; fr6m argentum ; — 
coriarius, statuarius; from thorium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains. See § 121, 4. 

SoHie of this class aie properly substantives. 

4. The terminations 05215 and hntus denote abundance, ful* 
ness; as, animosus, full of courage ;yravc^/entos, given to fraud; 
from anirmis and fraus. So lapidosus^ mnosus, turbulentus, 
violentus. Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly u. 

Adjectives of this class are called amplificatives. See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus. So lentulus, miseUus, par^ 
vulus, dz;c, See § 100, 3, and § 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and anus, denoting of or 
belonging to such places. 
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Tkus from Athenm is formed Atheniensisj Athenian ; frdm CtmrUBf Can' 
tuntris. In like muuier, from castra and circus come cwtrensiSf circensis^ 

Those in inus are formed from names of places ending in ia and mm ; 
najArictaf^riclnus; Caudiumy Caudinus ; CapitoHunif Capitolinug ; Latiumf 
Latlfms, Some names of towns, of Greek origin, with other terminations, 
-also form adjectives in urns ; as, Tarentuntj Tarentinus. 

Most of those ia as are formed from nouns in um ; some from nouns ia 
a / as, Arplnuvij Arplnas ; Capena, Cap€nas. 

Those m dntis upe formed frQm names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns; as, Jilba, ALbanus ; Ronuif Romdmts ; 
CunMBj Cumdnus; ThebcR^ Thebdnits ;--JbnSf JorUamts ; mons, morUdnus; 
urhs, vrbdnus. 

Adjectives with the termination anus are also formed from 
names of men ; as, Sulla, Sulldnus^ Tullius, Tullidnus. 

Names of towns in polis form adjectives in politdnus ; as, 
Neapolis^ Neapolitdnus, 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectives in ius ; as, 
JRhodus, Rhodius; Lacedoimon, LacedcBmonius ; — but those in 
n form them in (bus ,* as, Larissa^ Leorissmus ; Smyrna, Sm^V" 
ncBUS, 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They 
generally signify tc«an7i^ ox furnished with ; as, 

aldtus, winged ; bafbdtus^ bearded ; galedtus, helmeted ; auritus, long- 
eared ; turrUus, turreted ; aemiUus, norned ; from ala, barba, galea, 
uuris, &A, 

^ 129. II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
'adjectives. Such are the following classes: — 

i. The termination hundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errabundus, moribundus, from erro, morior, and equivalent to erranSy 
moriens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened ; as, gratula- 
hundus, full of con^atulations ; lacrimabundus, weeping profuse,fy. 

Most verbak in bundus are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few 
from those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth re- 
spectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar sense ; as, ruhicundtis, 
vereeundus, from rtibeo and vereor. 

2. The termination tdus^ added to the root, especially of 
neuter verba, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb ; as, 

algldus, cold ; caUdus, warm ; maMdaa, moist ; rapHdus, rapid ; from 
algeo, caleo, madeo, rapio. 

3. The termination Inlis, added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert ; as, 

amabilis, wortiw to be loved ; credibiUs, deserving credit ; placaMlis, easy 
to be appeased; from amo, credo, placo. 

7 
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In adjectives of this form, derived from verbs of the third conjugation, 
the connecting vowel is t ; sometimes also in those from verbs of ms secono 
conjagation, t is used instead of e ; as, horribUis, terribiliSf from harreo 
9naterre(f. 

This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
u into t; tiajflexibtUSf coctibUiSj sensWllis, fromfiecto (^exu), &c, 

4. The termination His, added either to the first root of a. 
verb, or to the third root, after u is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ; as, 

agilis, active ; flexXliSf easy to be bent ; duclUiSf ductile ; sutUis, sewed ; 
coctlUs, baked } fertUis, fertile ', firom ago, &c. 

5. The termination icius or itius, added to the^ third root of^ 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense, as JictitiuSj 
feigned ; conductitius, to be hired ,' supposiiitius, substituted, 
from Jingo {Jictu), &c. 

6. The termination az, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty ; as, audax, audacious ; Zo- 
quax, talkative ; rapax, rapacious ; from audeo, loquor, rapio, 

^ 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
of; doctuSf learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
adverbials ; as, crastinus, of to-morrow ; hodiernus, of this day ; 
from eras and hodie, 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be CBlled prepositionals ; as, contrarius, contrary, from contra; 
posterns, subsequent, from post. 

COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^131. Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, capripes, goat-footed— of caper and 
pes ; ignicomus, having fiery hair— of ignis and coma. 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivdgus, wandering in 
the night-;— of nox and vagus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, comiger, bearing horns— of 
comu and gero ; lettfer, bringing death— of letum and fero. 
So camivorus, causidicus, ignivomus, lucifugus, particeps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, csqucBvus^ of the same 
age— of CBquus and (svum; celenpes, swift-footed— of celer and 
pes. So centimctnus, decennis, magnammus, misef^cors, unajp- 
imis. 

5. Of two adjectives ; as, centumgemmus, having a hun- 
dred arms ; multicdvus, having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, brevildquens, speaking 
briefly— of brevis and loquor; magniftcus, magnificent — of mag' 
nus Rnd facto, 

7. Of an adjective and a termination ; as, qualiscunque, 
quotcunque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or adjective, it usually ends in t. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, magnanimus—oi mag- 
nus and animus. 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, hicorpor, two-bodied — of bis 
and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, malefidus, unfaith- 
ful ; maksdnus, insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneficuSy beneficent— of 
bene Sindfacio; malevolus, malevolent— of male and volo. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, amens, mad — of a and 
mens^ So consors, dec6lor, deformiSy implumis, inermis. 

I 12. .Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, eoncdvus, con- 
cave ; infidus, unfaithful. So improvidus, percdrus, prcsdives, 
subalbtdus. 

13. Of a preposition and a verb; as, cotitinuus, continual — of 
can and teneo; inscius, ignorant— of in and scio. So pracipuus, 
promiscuus, superstes. 

Remark. When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
Bometimes changrd, to adapt it to that which follows it ; as, imprwlens — 
of in and prudens. 



PRONOUNS. 



^: 



32. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
of a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns : — 

£go, /. Hie, this or he. Suns, his, hers, its, &e, 

Tu, thou. Is, that or he. Cujus ? wliose ? 

Sni, of himself f 6oc. Q'lis ? who ? Noster, our. 

lUe, wU or he. Qui, who. Vester, your. 

^ Ipse, himself Mens, my. NosinSf of our country. 

t Iste, that or he. Tuus, thy. Cnjaa ? of what coujtiry ? 

Three of these — ego, tu, and sui — are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifteen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

Ego and tu are a species of ap])ellative8 of general application. Ego is 
nsea by a speaker, to desi^ate himself; tu, to designate the person whom 
he addresses. Ego is of me first person, tu of the second. 



16 SUBSTANTIVE raDKOCJNS. 

Sui is also a general appellative, of the third person, and has alwarv a 
reflexive signification. The oblique cases of ego and tu are also usea re- 
flex! vely, when the subject of the /propontion is of the first or second 
person. 

The remaining pronouns are adjectives, as they serve to limit the mean- 
ing of substantives ; and they are pronouns, because, like substantive 
pronouns,, they may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
stances. 

Metis J tuuSj suusj noster, vesteVj and nostras, have the same extent of sig- 
nification as the substantive pronouns from which they are derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu, mens, nosier^ and nostras, 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PR#NOUNS. ^ 

^ 133* The substantive {>ronouns are thus declined :— 



4 



Singular, 



N, e'-^go, J. tu, thou, ' ' 

G, me'-i, of me. ixx'-i, of thee, j ^"^''selffitf^^^ ^"^ 

D, mi'-hi, to me, tib'-i,* to thee, sib'-i* to himself ,6lc, 

Ac, me, me, ' te, thee, se, himself, &c. 

V, ^^ tu, O tlwu, 

Ah, me, mth me, te, with thee, se, with himself &c. 

Plural, 
N, nos, we. vos, ye or you. 



^ (nos'-trum > /. 'ves'-trumor>-/».,^. ,. /. ., , 

^' \ or nos'-tri, \ ">*• ves'-tri, ( 'J^'^' "" -' "f '*««*«^«'«* 

D, no'-bis, to us, vo'-bis, to you. sib-i, to themselves, 

Ac. nos, us. , vos, you, se, themselves, 

V, vos, O ye or you, 

Ab, no'-bis, with us, vo'-bis, mth you, se, with themselves, 

RemarJcs. 

1. Mihi is very rarely contracted into mi. So mtn' for mikmSf Fern. 

2. The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 

IP an intensive sense, either wiUi or wiUiout ipse; as, egdmetfl myself; 

III ■ I ' ' I . ' 

•See 418,2. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 



mikimet tpsi, for myself. It is not annexed, howeyer, to the genitives pluni, 
nor to ttt in the nominatiye or vocative. In these cases of tu, tute or 
tutimet is used. In the accusative and ablative, tete m the singular, and 
sese in both numbers^ are employed intensively. MepUf medf and Ud, for' 
me and te, and Hs for fta, occur m the comic writers. 

3. Nostrum and vestr&m are contracted from nostrOrum, nostr&rum^ and \ 
vestrdrunif vestrdrum. * 

4. The preposition cum is affixed to the ablatives of these pronouns ia 
both numbers ; as, mecum, nobiscum, &c. 



\ 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 



^ 134. Adjective pronouns may be divided into the 
following classes : — demonstrative^ intensive, relative^ inter\ 
rogative, indefinite, possessive, and patrial. 

Note. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



D5JHONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. y 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
is meant. 

They are iUe, iste, hie, and is, and their compounds, and are 
thus declined : — 



Singular, 

M. F. ^ jsr. 

^iV. ilMe, iMa, il'-lud, 
a. il-li'-us,* il-ll'-us, il-Il'-us, 

D. ilMi, il'-li, ilMi, 

Ac. il'-lum, il'-lam, ilMud, 

V. -^^- —4- — ^ 

Ab. ilMo. U'-ia. ilMo. 



Plural. 

M. F.' M 

ilMi, UMsB, ilMa, 

il-lo'-rum, il-la'-rum, il-lo'-rum, 

ilMis, U'-lis, y-lis, 
ilMos, ii'-las. 



ilMis. 



il'-lis. 



il'-la, 
il'-lis. 



Iste is declined like itte. 



Singular. ^ 

M. F. jsr. 

>( N. hie, haec, hoc, 

O. hu'-jus, hu'-jus, hu'-jus, 

J). huic,t huic, huic, 

Ac. hunc, hanc, hoc, 

V. - — 

Ab. hoc. hac. hoc. 



Plural. 

M. F. jsr. 

hi, hse, hsec, 

ho'-rum, ha'-rum, ho'-rum^ 

his, his, his, 

has, 



hos, 
his. 



his. 



hffic, 
his. 



• Sec $ 15. 

7* 



t Pronounced hike. See % 9. 
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* 



Singular. 

M. F. jsr. 

)(N. is, e'-a, id, 

G, e'-jus, e'-jus, e'-jus, 

P. e'-i, e'-i, e'-i, 

Ac, e'-um, e'-am, id, 

r. 



Ah 



e'-o. 



e'4L. 



e'-o. 



Jl£ 



;^ PhtraL 

R M 

e-o'HrttfD, e-a'-rum, e^o'-mm, 

i'-is or e'-is, ^i'-is or e'-i«, i'-is or €'-4s. 



•/ * 



e'-os. 



e'-as. 



e'-a. 



i'-is or e'-is. i'-is or e'-is. i'-is or e'-is. 



Remarks. 

1. Instead of tZ/«, oUus was anciently used; whenee olU in Vireil. /Z/0, 
fem.y for UUus and iZZz, is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also Ktee for ha 
in Plautus and Terence. Eii for e», m for emn, and ikus and tlfrsur for ur, 
occur in Plautus ; and as, fern., for «i, and e&bus for iw, in Cato. 

2. From ecce, lo ! and the accusative of iUe, iste, and isj are formed eccU' 
lum, ecciUam, ecdllvdj ucum^ eecam, &c.y in both numbers. EcdUum is 
sometimes contracted into eUum. Ecca, nom. fem., also occurs. 

3. Islic and UUc are compounded of itte hie, iad iUe hie. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as istkie. They are more emphatic than UU 
and iaie. 

IsHe is thus declined : — 



A*. istMc, 
Jie. ist'-unc. 
Jib. ist'-oc. 



Singvlar. 
F. JV. 

ist'-8BC, ist'-oe, or ist'-uc, 
ist'-anc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc. 
. ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 









Plural. 








M. 


F. 


JV. 


JV. 
Jie. 


} 






ist'-ee. 



lUie is declined in the same manner. 

4. Ce, intennve, is sometimes added to the several cases of Ate. and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, huju8C€^ 
kosee, hasce, l^isee ; iU&ee, istdee, ejusce, istaeee, Usee. When n«, interroga* 
live, is also annexed, ee becomes d ; as, Adwdns, hos^ne, hisdlne ; ubutAnit^ 
igtacdntf iatoaelne; UUctSlne, Ulane^ne. 

5. To the genitives singular of the demonstrative and relative pronouns^ 
modi, the genitive of modus, is often annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle; as, hujysnMi, oi hMJuscemOdi,,o£ ihla sort; eujut- 
•mddi, (kc. 

6. Dem is annexed to is, forming idem, the same, which is 
thus deelined : — 



JV. 

G. 

D. 

Ae. 

V. 

46. 



M. 

i'-dem, 
e-jus -dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-un'-dem, 

e-C-dem. 



SmgvUar. 

F. 

e'^S-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-an'-dem, 

e-a^dem. 



JV. 

i'-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-I'-dem, 
i'-dem, 

e-d'rdeBk 



IKTENSin: JtSO BXI^TITE PKONOUNS. 



td 



Mm 

Jf, i-I'-dem, 
O. e-o-nuy-dem, 
n i e-ifl'-dem, or ) 
^' I i-is'-dem, 5 
Jlc. e-os'-dem, 

r. 



Ptural. 

JP. 

e-sB'-dem. 

e-a-run'-aem, 
C e-is'-dem, or > 
I i-is'-dem, ) 

e-as'-den^y 



-, C e-is'-dem, or'> C e-is'-dem, or \ 
*'• I i-is'-dem. J \ i-ia'-dem. J 



JV. 
e^-tt-dem, 

e-o-run'-dem,V 
C e-is'-dem, or 
\ i-is'-dem, 

e'-il-dem, 

C e-is'-dem, or 
\ * i-ts'-dem. 



Note. In compound pronouns, m before d is ckanged into n; as, oun" 
detUf Ax:. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

<^ 135. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic. 

To this class belong ipse, and the intensive compounds 
already mentioned. §§ 133, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ipse is thus declined : — 

Singular, v Plural, 

M, F. M ^ M. F. JV. 

N, ip'-se, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, ip'-si, ip'-ssB, ip'-sa, 



G. ip-si'-us,ip-si'-us,ip-si'-us, 
D, ip'-si, ip'-si, ip'-si, 
ilc.Sp'-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

V. - — — ^ 

Ab. ip'-so. ip'-sa. ip'-so. 



ip-s6'-rum, ip-sa'-rum,ip-s6'-rumy 
-ip'-sis, ip'-sis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa, 

ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



RemarJcs. 

1. Ipse is commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns ; as, Jupiter ipse, 
iu ipse, Jupiter himself, &c. 

2. A nominative ipsus, and a superlative ipsisstmus, his very self, aie 
found in comic writers. 

3. The compounds eapse, eampse, and reapse, are contracted for ed ipsd, 
earn ipsam, and re ipsd. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 



\.' 



^ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- 
ceding noun. 

They are qui, who, and the. compounds quicunque and quis' 

quis, whoever. 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are often relatives ; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serve 



so INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

to introduce a proposition, limitinfir or explaining a preceding nonny to which 
they relate, and which is called me anUcedeiU, 

Qui is thus declined : — 

Singular. y Plurai. ' \ 

M. F. jsr. M. F. j\r. 



N. qui, quR}, quod, 

G. cu'-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

D, cui,* cui, ' cui, 

Ac. quera, quam, quod, 

V. - 

Ab. quo. ■ qui. quo. 



qui, qu8B, qu8B| 

quo -rum, qua'-rum, quo-rum, 

qui'-bus, qui'-bus, qui-bus, 

quos, quas, qus, 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks. 

1. Q^i is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for the ablative plural. To the ablatives ^o, qudy and quif cum is 
sometimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. Q^eis and guis are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plural 
for qwAus. Cujus and cui were anciently written quojus and quoi, 

Quicunque, or quicumquef is declined like ^t. 

Qui is sometimes separated from cunquef by the interposition of one or 
more words. 

Quisquis is thus declined : — 

Singular. PluraL 

JIf. F, AV M^ 



JV*. quis'-quiSj quis'-quis, quid'-quid, 

^c. quem'-quem, quid'-quid, 

M. quo'-quo. qua'-quA. quo'-quo. 



JV. qui'-qui, 

D. qui-bus'-qul-bus. 



Note. - Q^icquid is sometimes used for quidqyid, Quiqui for quisquis 
occurs in Plautus. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 137. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 
inquire which of a number of objects is intended. 

They are W 

O uisnam ? I ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ Ecquis ? 1 Cujus ? whose t 

Q I p ' < Ecquisnam ? >is any one ? Cujas ? of what 

Ouinam ^ I ^^*^ ? what ? Numquis ? J courUry 7 

1. Quis is commonly used substantively ; qui, adjeCtively. 
Qui is declined like qui the relative. 

* Pronounced ki. See $9. 
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8L 



Quis is thus declined : — 
Singular, 

M. F. jsr. 

N. quis, quaB, quid, 

G, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

Z>. cui, cui, cui, 

Ac. quern, quam, quid, 

V, 



Ah. quo. qui. 



quo. 



qui, 



Plural 

F. . JV. 

quae, quae, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'-rum, 

quiVbus, qiii'-bus, qui'-bus, 

quos, quas, quae. 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks on ^uis and ^ui. 

(a.) Quis is sometimes used by comic writers in the feminine, and even 
in tbe neuter. So also quisnam, qvisque and ^ut^^tt^m occur as feminine. 

(b.) Qui is used for the ablative of quis and qtd^ in all genders, as it is for 
that of the relative qui. 

(c.) Quis and qui have sometimes the signification of indefinite pronouns 
(some one, any one), especially after ee, si, ne, nisij num, quo, quaMto, and 
quum. They are also occasionally used in the sense of qiudis ? what sort ? 

2. The compounds quisnam and quinam have the signification 
and declension of quis and qui respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquis, or nunquisj are declined and used 
like quis. 

But ecpta is sometimes found in the nominative singular feminine ; and 
the neuter plural of nunquis is nunqua. . 

Ecqui and nunqui also occur, declined like the interrogative gut, and, 
like uiat, used adjectively. 

4. Ecquisnam is declined like ecquis ; but it is found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the abla- 
tive masculine. 

5. Cujus is also defective: — 



M. 
Jf. cu'-jus, 
Ae. cu'-jum, 
Jib. 



Singtdar, 

F. 

cu'-ja, 

cu'-jam, 

cu'-j4. 



JN". 
cu'-jum. 



Plurai. 

F. 

JV*» cu -i®, 
Ac. cu'-jas. 



6. Cufas is declined like an adjective of one termination ; 
cufas, eujdtis. It is found in the genitive and accusative sin- 
gula, and the nominative plural. 

NoTK. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used, in dependent 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then called ind^iwtea ; a0, 
nueio quis sit, I know not who he is. Qui, in this sense, is found for 
ouis ; as, qui sit ap^rit, he discloses who he is. 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 



< 



4> 138. Indefinite pronouns are sach as denote an ob- 
ject, in a general manner, without indicating a particular 
individual. They are 

Quidam, a certain one 
Quilibet; > any one you 
Qui vis, 5 please. 



AliqmSf 807rie one. Quisquam, any one. 

S'lqms J (f any. Quispiam, 5ome one. 

Nequis, lest any. Unusquisque, each. 
Quisque, every one. 

1. Aliquis is thus declined : — 

Singular. 

F. 

al'-I-qua, 
al-i-cu'-jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-i-quam, 






JV*. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ah. 



M. 

al-i-cQ'-jus, 

aP-I-cui, 

al'-I-quem, 



jr. 

G. 
D. 

Ac. 
V. 
Ah. 



al'-I-quo. 



■Af. 
al'-T-qui, 
al-i-qu6'-rum, 
a-liq'-m-bus, * 
al'-l-quos, 



al'-i-qu4. 

• Plural. 

F. 

al'-I-quffi, 
al-i-qua'-rum, 
a-liq'-ul-bus, 
al'-I-quas, 



J{. 
al'-X-quod, or quid, 
al-i-cu'-juB, 
al'-i-cui, 
al'-!-quod, or -quid, 

al'-I-quo. 



JV. 
al'-I-qua, 
al-i-quo'-rum, 
a-liq'-ui-bus, 
al'-i-qua, 



a-lLq^ui-bus. a-liq'-ui-bus. a-liq'-ul-bus. 

2. Siquis and nequis are declined in the same manner. 

But they sometimes have qv4B in the nominative singular feminine. > 
^llauij siqui, and ncqtdj are found for aliquis j &c., and the ablatives aUqui 

and siqui also occur. 
Atlquidj slquid, and nemtidf like quidj are used substantively ; aUquodf 

&c., like quodf are used adjcctively. 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispianif are declined like quis. 

But in tbe neuter singular, quisque has quodque, ouidque, or qtdcque ; 
quisquam has quidquam or quicquam ; and quisptam nas quodpiaan^ quidr 
pianif or quippiam. 

Quisquam wants the {plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, quapiam. ^ 

4. Unusquisque is impounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus unusquisquef uniuscujusquCf unicuiquef unumquemque, &c. The 
neuter is unumquod^ef or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

5. Quidam, guiHbet, and quivis, are declined like qui, except 
that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and genitive 
plural ; as, quendam, qtutrundam, &c. 

^ ■ 

* Pronoanced a-lik'-we-bus. See $$ 9, and 19, 4. 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 1 39. The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns, and from quis, and designate something belong- 
ing to their primitives. 

They are meus, tuus, suus, nosier, vester, and ctgus, Meus^ 
tuus, and suus, are declined like bonus. (^ 105.) Mens has in 
the vocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely mens. 

Oujus is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
§ 137, 6. 

Nosier and vester are declined \\\ie piger. See § 106. 

RemarJcs. 

1. The termination ^te intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablative 
singular of the possessive pronouns ; as, suopte pondire, by its own weight ; 
suaptemanu,hj his own hand. 

2. Suus, like its primitive sui, has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called reflexive. Mens, tuus, noster, and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second person. See § 132. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

These are nosiras and ci^as. See § 137, 6. They are de- 
clined like adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, nostrdiis. 



VERBS. 

^ 140* A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject 
of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, puer legit, the 

boy reads ; virtus iauddtur, virtue is praised ; equus currit, the 

horse runs ; aqua caiet, the water is warm ;— or it connects an 

attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth t5 round. 

All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except sum^ I am, the 
most common use of Y'^hich is, to connect an attribute with a subject. 
When 80 used, it is called a cupula. 

<^ 141. Verbs are either active or neuter. 

I. An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, amo te, 
I love thee ; sequltur consulem, he follows the consul. 

Most active verbs may express action in two ways, and, for 
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this purpose, have two forms, which are called the active and 
passive voices, 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the object ; as, puer legit 
librum, the boy is reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as being 

acted upon by the agent; as, liber legitur a puero, a book is 

read by the boy. 

Remark. By comparing the two precedmg examples, it will be seen 
that they have the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub- 
stituted at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of tne passive , and placing tne subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or ab, according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to tne agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fre- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legit, the boy is reading, i. e. 
librurfif litiras, &c., a book, a letter, &c. ', virtus luuddtur, virtue is praised, 
i. e. o^ hominlhus, by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar* 
terminations. 

<§> 142. II. A neuter verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 
plete the sense ; as, equus currit, the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
I sit. 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus indulgeOy I indulge, noeeo, 
I hurt, vareo, . I obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
^ such verbs denote ratner a state than an action, and their sense would be more 
'exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, ^' I am indul- 
gent, I am hurtful,'* &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object afler them, are yet active, since the object is oinitted by an ellip- 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to intrust, and, in this sense, admits an 
object ; as, credo tibi salutem meam, 1 intrust my safety to you ', but it 
usually means to believe ; as, crede miki, believe me.^ 

Remark 1. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. 

2. The neuter verbs audeo, I dare, /Edo, I trust, gaudeo, I rejoice, and 
soleOf I am wont, have the passive rorm in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, ausus sum, I dared. These verbs are called neuUr passives, 

3. The neuter verbs vap'Sdo, I am beaten, and venco, I am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are c^led neutral passives, 

4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from de^ 
pono, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, I follow ; morior, I die. 

Note. Verbs are sometimes said to be transiOoe and intransiUve, rather 
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than actiFC aad neuter. The former terms are more significaiit, but the 
latter axe more conunonly used, and have the same meaning. 

To veil>s, besides voices, belong moods, tenses^ numbers, 
and persons 

MOODS. 

^ 143. Moods are forms of the verb, denoting the 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. ' There 
are in Latin four moods — ^the indicative, the subfunctive, the 
imperative, and the infinitive. 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
IS used in independent and absolute assertions; as, amo^l 
love ; amdbo, I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
Is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; as, si me obsecret, red^bo ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that' form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; as, amoj 
love thou. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitdy, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amdre^ 
to love.. 

TENSES. 

^ 144* Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
^ature ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called the present, imperfect, future, perfect j 
pluperfect^ and future perfect tenses. 

Present^ action f amo, I loye, or am loving ; Present tense. 
Fast < not com- > amdbanif I was loving ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pletedj )^am&boy I ^all love, or be loving ) Future tense. 

Present C action ^ amavi, I have loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > aTnaviramj I had loved ; Pluperfect tenss. 
Future ^ plated ; ) amavtro^ I shall have loved ; Future perfect temss^ 

8 
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3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present C action ^ amor, I am loyed ; Present tense. 
-Fast < not com- > amabar, I was loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted ; 3 am>dbor, I shall be loved } Future tense. 

Present C action ^ amatus sum, orfidf I have been loyed ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > amdtus eram^ or fuiram, I had been loved ; Pluperfect. 
Future ^ pleted ; 3 amatus ero, otfiitro, I shall have been loved ; Future 

[Perfect. 

^ 145. I. The 'present tense represents an action as 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amo, I love, or am 
loving. 

1. Any existing custom, or general . truth, may be expressed 

by this tense ; as, apudParthos, signum datur tympano ; among 

tne, Parthians, the signal is given by a drum. ' 

%2. The present tense may also denot^ aQ action which has existed for 
Mime time, and which still exists ; as, tot annos heUa gerg ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war. 

3. The present tense is sometimes used to describe past actions, in order 
to give animation to discourse ; as, desiliunt ez equis,provdlant inprimum; 
th& dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

ft-i* The imperfect tense represents an action as goi^g on 
at some past time, but not then completed ; as, amdbam, I 
was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, legeham, I was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an actioQ which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at* a certain past time ; as, audiebat jamdhdum 
verba ; he had long heard, and was still hejaring the words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer? 
ence to the time of their being read ; as, expectaham, f was expecting, 
(when I wrote). ♦ 

4. The imperfect also soii^etinyes denotes intention or preparation to ao^. 
at some past time ; as, olim dim dabam, formerly when I was ready t^ 
give. 

III. The Juture ^ense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; as, amaho, 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as complete^ in some indefinite past time ; 
as, amdvi, I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in the lat- 
ter^ which is more common, it is called the perfect indefinite, 
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V. Tbe pluperfect tense represents a past action as com-" 
pleted, at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, litteras scripseram, antequam nuncius venit ; I 
had written the letter, "before the messenger arrived. 

VI . The future perfect tense denotes that an action will 
be completed, at or before the time -of some other /uture 
action or event ; as, cum co^nayerOy proficiscar ; when I shall 
have supped, i will go. 

This tense is oflen,but improperly, called the future subjunctive. It haa 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second Jur 
turein English. 

Note. The pre^ient, impetfect, and future tenses passive, in English, 
do not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus laudor 
signifies, not " I am praised," but " I am in the act of being praised," or, 
if such an expression is admissible, " I am being praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the indicative mood. 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 

future tenses. 

The tenses of the submnctive mood have less definiteness of meaning, 
in regard to time, than tnose of the indicative. Thus the present and per- 
fect, besides their common signs, may or can, may have or can have, must, 
in certain connections, be translated by mighty could, would, or should ; 
might have, could have, &c. The tenses Qf mis mood must often, also, be 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more full 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
see §260. 

• 3. The imperative mood has but one tense, which' is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses— the present, perfect^ 
and future ; the first of which denotes an incomplete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

4> 146. Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
unity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers — the singular and the plural. 

PERSONS. 

^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated td 
the different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the first, second, and third person^*- 
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1. As the imperative noood expresses the action which a second 
or third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor- 
responding to those persons only. 

2. The signification •f the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 



These may be called personal terminatioi^s. 

Remark 1. The first person sii^^ar, in the active voice, ends either in 
m or in a vowel. , 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the oeQQiid parson sJngQb 
lar, and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The pa^ive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

\4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
T^ Latin as subjecta of a-fimte verb, the several persons being sufi&iently 
diftinguiahed by the terminations of the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

^ 148* I. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has^ declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually ybwr participles — two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amcms, loving; amaturus^ about 
to love ;— :-and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, amdtuSy loved, or having been loved; amanduSy to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. 

2. Gerunds ^TQ verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 

» * See $$105 and 111. _ 
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stract nouns, they are found only in the singular number ; as, 
amandi, of loving, &c. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
the accusative and ablative singular ; Rs^amdtum, to love ; €imdtu, 
to be loved. The supine in um is called the former supine ; that 
in M, the latter. The former is commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive sense^ 



CONJUGATION. 

^ 149. The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma* 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 

In the first conjugation, it is a long ; 
In the second »^Q./oyj;;^;j^e long; 
In the third, '%i^)m/&X^ y^ short; 
In the fourth, [^oyC^/^^ * long^ 

Note. Do, dare^ to give, and such of its eompounds as are of the first 
conjagation, have d short before re. 

^ 150. A verb consists of two parts — ^the root^ and the 
verbal termination. 

1. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, ama&om, amav^rim, 
Vimdtus. This may be called the general root. ^ 

2; There are also three special roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per^ 
feet participle, 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, (x», cr, 
and iw, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of dtu, etUi and itu. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and ttu, instead of ev and etu. 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
same as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third 
root is formed by adding tu. See § \7U 

8* ^ 
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Note. In the second and fourth conjugations, e and i before 4f are> 
considered as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In verbs 
whose second or third i;oots are formed irregularly, the ^general root often 
ondergoes some change in the parts derived from them. 

5. The vowel which unites the geperal root with the remain- 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting Yoweh Each 
conjugation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. See § 149. 

In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generally e or i. In, 
the second and. fourth conjugations, and in verbs in to of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
eonji^ation.; as, a in doceantj u in capiunt, &c. 

Iji verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from 
those roots; but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the 
first root. 

^ 161. 1. From \he first root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and; 
imperfect subjunctive,,.the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are deHv^^^sothe present participle, the gerund,, 
and the fatur* participle passive. 

% From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse, constitutes the future intuitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
M, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de-- 
rived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in mot, and iW, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in um* and 
the present infinitive,, ar^ called the principal parts of the verb, 
because from the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. 

"^152* The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

* As Uie supine in um is wanting in most verbs, the third root must of^eii be deteir. 
Ijiined from tnc perfect participle, or the future pqrticiplc active.. 
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In analyzing a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascertained by the 
personal terminations. See § 147, 3. The conjugation, mood, and tense, 
are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amabdmtu, mus de- 
notes that the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first person ; 
ba denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense ; and tne con- 
necting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in amo' 
remini, mini denotes the passive voice, plural number, and second person ; 
re, the subjunctive mood, imperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, ihe part between the root of the verb and the personal ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain hmits. In such cases, the conjugation may be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike in the same conjugation, they can only be ^distinguished by the 
sense. Thus amSmus and docemus nave the same termination ; but, as 
amo is of the first, and doce^of the second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, Uie latter the indicative, present. Eegar 
may be either future indicative, or present subjunctive — regimus citner 
present or perfect indicative. 

^ 153* Sum, I am, is called an auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it 
is sometimes cdled the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
In those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from the first 
root. Its imperfect and future tensfes seem to have been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
perfect and future perfect. It is thus Qonjugated :— f 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie. Prea* Jnfin. Perf, Iridic. Fut. Part. 
Sum, es'-se, fu'-i, fu-to'-rus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

« 

Present Tense. 

Singrnlar* Plural* 

1. sum, / am, su'-mus, we are, 

2. es, thou art,* es'-tis, i/cf are,^ 

3. est, ht is; , sunt, thhf are. 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, Ivias, e-ra'-mus, toe were, 

2. e'-ras, thou wast, e-r^'-tis, ve were, 
a e'-rat, he was ; e'-rant, they were. 




% In the second person singular in English, the plural form you is commooly used, 
except in solemn discourse ; as, lu es, you arc. 
tThe plural pronoun of the second person is either ye or you. 
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Future, shall, or wilL 

1, G^'TOf I shall be, '" ei'-i-inua, we shaU he, 

2< e'-ris, thou unit bcj er'-i-tis, ye mU be^ 

3. e'-rit, he wiU be ; e'-runt, they wiU be. 

Perfect, have been, or was. 

1. fu'-i, / have beeriy fu'-i-mus, we have been, 

2. fu-is'-ti, thou hast been, fu-is'-tis, j^e have been, 

3. fu'-it, he has been ; fu-e'-runt or -re, they hone beeiW 

Pluperfect. 

1. fu'-fi-ram, I had been, fii-e-ra'^nus, we had been, 

2. fii'-6-ras, thou hadst beeri, fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been, 

3. fu'-£-rat, Jie had been; fu'-6-rant, they had been.. 

Future Perfect, shall or will have. 

1. fyf-^-TO, I shaU have been, fii-ei'-i-mus, we shall have been. 

2, fu'-^ris, thou wUt hasoe been, fu-eiZ-i-tis, ve iM have been, 
3 fu'-^-rit, he win have been ; fii'-£-rint, they tnU have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may, or can. 

1. sim, I may be, ei'-mus, we mav be, 

2. sis, thou mavst be, si'-tis, ye may be, 

3. sit, he mmf be ; sint, they may he. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should, 

1. e9f-seT[i,Iwovldbe, esse! -toms, we would be, 

2. es'-ses, thou wotddst be, es-se'-tis, ye would be, 

3. eB''aet,hewovldbe; eaf'Bent,they tvovldbe. 

Perfect. 

1, fu'-6-rim, / may have been, fii-er'-i-mus, we may have been, 

8. fu'-6-ris, thou m>ayst have been, fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been, 
3. fu'-6-rit, he may have been ; fu'-g-rint, they may have been. 

Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have. 

1. fu-is'-sem, I would have been, fu-is-se'-mus, we toovld have been, 

2. fu-is'-ses, thou wovldsi have been, fu-is-se'-tis, ye wovld have been, 

3. fu-is'-set, he would have been ; fu-is'-sent, they wovld have been. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



/ 



% es, or es'-to, he thouy es'-te, or es-to'-te, ht yt^ 

3L es'-to, let him ht; sun'-to, Id them he, 

INFINITIVE MOOD, 

Present, es'-se, to hep 

Perfect fu-is'-se, to have heen. 

^\iiure, fu-ta'-rus es'-se, to he about to be, 

PARTICIPLE. 
TvJtwre, fu-ta'-rus, dbovi to be. 

Remarks, 

^ lo4;* 1. A present participle ens seems to have been anciently 
dsed, an4 is now foand in the compounds absens, prasenSf tJidpotens, 

2. The perfectyW, and its derivative tenses, are formed from an obsolete 
fito,. whe:ice come also the participle /uMru^, and an old subjunctive 
pieBenifiiam,fuas,fitat; , ffiiant. 

3. From fuo are also derived the following : — 

Subj, imperf, fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'*ret; — '• , , fo'-rent. 

Ir^.pres. fo'-re. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fuirenif 
6lc,, nndfuSre. Forem is equivalent in meaning to essem^ but 
fore has, in most cases^, acquired a future significatioo, equiva- 
lent to futurus esse. 

4. Sienif sies, sUtf for sinij siSj sUf are found in ancient writers, as are 
also escU for eritf tscunt for enmtf Kndjvvirint foTfuirint. 

5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, except possum ; 
hxLi prosum has d after pro, when the simple verb begins with 
e; as, 

Ind.pres. pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
•'-r-^ tmperf, prod'-i$-ram, prod'-S-ras, &c. 

6. Possum is compounded of potis, able, and sum. They 
are sometimes written separately, and then paiis is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, t5 is omitted in 
potts J and t, as in other cases, coming, be^re 5, is changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 

' verb is dropped, and f at the beginning of the second root. 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like sum, wher- 
ever it is found ; but the imperative, and parts derived from the 
third root, are wanting. 



96 VERBS. ^FIRST CONJUGATION, ACTIVE. 

Prts, Ind. Pres. Inf, Perf. Ind, 

Pos'-sum, pos'-se, -pot'-u-i, I carif or I am aMe. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

p i S. pos •sum, pot'-es, pot'-est ) Fres. pos'-sim, dse. 

**'/ P.pos'-sd-musjpot^ea'-tis, poi'-siint. Jmperf. pos'-sem, &c. 

Jmperj. pot'-€-ram, &c. Perf. ^ot-a'-S-rim, &c. 

FtU, pot'-6-ro, &c. Plup. pot-u-iB'-seniy &c. 

Paf, pol'-u-i, &c. INFINITIVE. 

Plup. pot-u'-6-ram, occ. „ - , _ 

FM.pe^. pot-u'-a-ro, &c. ^- f°f-^.-, ^ 

^ »f *^ ' Perf. pot-u-ifl'-se. 

The following forms are also found ;~-potessim and possiem, &c., for_ 
9ossim, &c. ; potesse fot posse; poUstur for potest; 9n.d possitur forpossU- 



^166. FIRST CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS.. 

Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf, Perf. Ind. Siqnne. 

A'-mo, a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi, a-m&-taiiL 

\ INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing^SL'-mo, I love, 

a'-mas, thou hvest, 

a'-mat, he loves ; 

Phtr. a-ma'-mas^ we love^ 

a-ma'-tisy ye love, 

a'-mant, the^y love* 

Imperfect. 

Sing, a-ma'-bam, ItocLS loving, 

a-ma'-bas, thou tocLst loving ^ 

a-ma'-bat, he wets loving ; 

Plur am-a-ba'-mus, toe were loving, 

am-a-ba-tis, ye were loving, 

a-ma'-bant, they were loving, , 

Future, shall, or toiU. 

Sing, a-ma'-bo, I shaU love, 

a-ma'-bis, thou wiU love, 

a-ma'-bity 7ie will love ; 

Plur. a-mab'-i-mus, we shall love, 

a*mab'-i-tis, ye wiU love, 

a-ma'-buDt, theff t^V' hve. 



V^SBBS.' — ^riRST CONJUGATION, ACTIVK. 9T 

Perfect, loved, or have loved. 

Sing, a-ma'-vi, I have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ti, tlwu hast loved, 

a-ma'-vit, he has loved ; 

Flur. a-mav'-i-mus, ' we have loved, 

am-a-vis'-tis, ye have loved, 

;am-a-ve'-runt or -re, ih^ have loved. 

Pluperfect. 

Sifig. a-mav'-e-ram, I had loved, 

a-mav'-e-ras, thou hadst loved, 

a-mav'-e-rat, he had loved ; 

Plw am-a-ve-ra'-mua, we had loved, 

>ain-a-ve-ra'-tis, ye had loved, 

a-mav'-e-rant, they had loved. 

Future Perfect shall or toill have. 

Sing. a-mavU-AiL^ I shaU have loved, 

a-mav'-e-ri^r> thou mU have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rit, ^'^>. he will have loved; 

Flur. am-a-ver'-l-mus, toe shall have loved^ 

am-a^ver'-i-tis, ye will have loved, 
a-mav'-e-rint, they toill have hved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may, or can. 

Sing, a'-mem, I may love, 

a^-mes ^hou mayst love, 

a'-met' he may love ; 

PUtr. a-me'-'mus, we may love, 

a-me'-tis, yc may love, 

a'-ment, they may love. 

Imperfect, mighty could, would, or should, 

i^ng. a-ma'-rem, I would love, 

a-ma'-res, thou wouldst love, 

a-ma'-ret, he would love; 

Plur. am-a-re'-mua, we would love, 

am-a-re'-tis, y« would love, 

A-ma'-rent, they would love. 
9 



Perfect. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-rtm, I may have hved^ 

fr-mav'-e-ris, thou mayst have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rit, he may have loved; 

PUir, am-a-ver'-l-inus^ we may have leved^ 

am-arver -i-tisy ye may have loved, 

»4nav'-e<n*int, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect, might, couldf wondd^ or shduld have^ 

Sing. am-a-visK-semy I would have loved, 

am-a-yis'-ses^ thou wouldst have loved^ 

, am-'a-vis'-set, he would have loved; 

Phtr, am-a-vis-se'-musy we would have loved, 

am-a-vis-se'-tis^ ye would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-sentf they would have loved 

. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, a'-ma, or a-ma-to, hve thou, 

a-ma'-to, let him love $ 

Plur. a-ma'-te, or amra-to'-te, love ye, 

a-man'-to^ ' let them hve* 

INFINITIVE MOOD- y . 

Present, a-ma'-re, to hve. 

Perfect, am-a-vb'-se, to have loved. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to be about to love 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, a'-'inans^ loving. 

Future* am-^a-^tu'-rus, about to hve, 

GERUND* 

^. a-man'-di, of loving, 

D. a-man'-do, to or for hvingy 

Ac. a-man'-dum^ hving, 

Ab. a-man'-do, by hving. 

SUPINE. 
tbrmer* a-ma'-tum^ to hve* . 



▼EBBS. ^FIRST CONJUGATION, PASSITS. 



^156. 



PASSIVE yoicE. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prts. ImUe. Pres. Injin. Ptrf. Part 
A'-mor, a-ma'-ri, a-ma'-tua. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



Sing, a'-mor, 

a-ma'-ris or -re, 

a-ma'-tur, 
Phtr, a-ma'-mur, 

*a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tur, 



Imperfect 



Sing, ima'-bar, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, 
am-a-ba'-tur, 

Phir. am-a-ba'-mur, 
am-a-bam'-i-ni, 
am-a-ban'-tur, 



I am loved f 
thou art loved^ 
he is Uived; 
we are loved^ 
ye are loved, 
they are loved. 



I was loved, 
thou wast loved, 
he was loved; 
we were loved, 
ye were loved, 
they were hved. 



Future, shall or will be. 



Sing, a-ma'-bor, 

a-mab'-e-ris or -re, 
a-mab'-i-tur, 

Phir. a-raab'-T-mur, 
am-a-bim'-i-ni, 
am-a-bun'-tur. 



I shall be loved, 
thou wilt be loved, 
he wiUbe loved; 
we shall be loved, 
ye will be loved, ' 
they IbiU be loved. 



Perfect, have been, or was. 



Sing, a-ma'^-tus sum or fu'-i, 
a-ma'-tus es or fu-is^-ti, 
a-ma'-tus est or fu'-it, 

Phtr. a-ma'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-raus, 
a-ma'-tl es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
a-m&'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re, 



I have been lovedf 
thou hast been hved, 
he has been loved; 
we have been loved, 
ye have been loved, 
they have been loved. 



14)0 VERBS. ^FIBST CONJUGATION, PASSIVIT* 

Pluperfect. 

S, a-ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, I had been lovedy 

a-ma'-tus e'-ras or fa'-e-raa, thou hadst been loved^ 

a-ma'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat, he had been loved; 

P, a-ma'-ti e-ra-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, toe had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, yc had been loved, 

a-ma^-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall have been. 

S. a-ma'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, / shall have been loved, 

a-ma^-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, thou wilt have been hved, 

a-raa-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit, he will have been loved; 

jP. a-ma'-ti er'-i-mus or fa-er'-i-mus, we shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti er'-t-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, ye will have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-runtor fu'-e-rint^ they wiU have been hved, 

, V SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

'.-■■■ ;, j , ■: 

Present, may or can be. 

Sing, a'-mer, Imaybehvedy 

a-me'-ris or -re^ thou mayst be loved, . 

a-me'-tufy. he may be loved ; 

Plur. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-mem'-T-ni, ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur, they^ may be loved. 

Imperfect, mighty couldy would, or should be. 

Sing. A-ma'-rer, / would be loved, 

am-a-re'-f is or -re, , thou wouldst be loved, 
am-a-re'-tur^ he would be loved; 

Plur. am-a-re'-mur^ we would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-T-niy ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tar, they would be loved. 

Perfect. 

S. a-ma'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris^ tliou mayst have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, he may have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-I-^^us, we may have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti si'-tis orfi^^ei^-iftia, ye may have been hved, 

arma'-ti sint or fU'-e-rint, they may have been loved. 



V£ftBS^*-riB8T CONJirOATION, PUSIYE. 
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Pluperfect, might, coiUd, w<ndd, or should have been. 



S. arma'-tus es'^sem or fu-is'-sem, 
a-ma'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
a-roa'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, 

P. a-fna'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
arma'-ti eshse'-tis or fu-i9>se'-tis, 
a-ma'-ti es'-sent or fu-is -sent, 



I would have 
thou wouldst have 
he would have 
we would have 
ye would have 
they would have 



l'^ 



r 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



IXng. a-ma'-re, or a-ma'-tor, 

a-ma-tor, 
Plur. a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tor, 



be thou lovedp 
lei him be loved g 
be ye loved, 
let them be loved* 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Present, a-m&'-ri, 

Perfect, a-ma'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

Future, arma'-tum i'-ri, 



to be loved, 

to have been loved, 

to be about to be loved* 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, a-ma'-tus, 
JFhtture, a-man'-dus, 



loved, or having been loved, 
to be loved. 



SUPINE. 
Latter. a-ina'*tu, to be loved, ^ 

Formation op the Tenses. 



From the first root, am^ are 
derived 



Ind, pres. 
— — imperf, 

fut. 

Subf.pres. 
' tmper/. 
Imperat. 
h^.prts. 
JPari. pre*. 
— /irf. 
Qtnmd, 



Active. 

amo,. 

znvlbamj 

^wMlbo, 

aintrm, 

ainrirem; 

ainu, 

ain7?*e, 

amaiM, 

wtuxndi, 

9* 



Passive, 

ainor, 

wnnbarf 

amaJwrf 

am^r, 

am/irer, 

omdre. 

amdrif 

amandus. 



From the second root, 
amaVf are derived 

Active. 

Ind. per/. amavt, 
.-»- plup, amav^ram, 

— JfiU. per/, amav^ro, 
SttbJ. per/. amav^rtm, 
— — jtlup. Rmavissem, 
In/, per/. amavtVse, 

From the third root, 
In/ /lU. amatiirti5 esse, 
Part./ui. amaturtM, 

per/. 

Form. Sup. amfttum. 



From the third 

root, amatUy ue 

derived 

Passive. 
nmMus sam. See. 
amatiM erain, &e. 
amatus ero, kc. 
amatus sim, &c. 
amatu^ essem, Sc€m 
axakias esse, ttc. 

am&tum in, 

am&tu«, 

Lot. Sup. am&ta. 
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VERBS. — SECOND CONJUGATIOR* 



^ 167. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Jncf.yMo'-ncH), 
Pres. Inf. mo-ne'-re, 
Perf. Ind. mon'-u-i, 
£k^ne, mon-I-tam. 



Pres, Ind, mo^-ne-<Mr, 
Pres, Inf, mo-ne'-ri, 
Perf, Part, mon'-i-tua. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



i advise. 
IXng. mo'-ne-o, 



mo'-nes. 



mo'-net; 
Plur. mo-ne -mus^ 
mo-ne'-tis^ 
mo'-4ient 



I was advising. 

S. mo-ne'-bam^ 
mo-ne'-bas, 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P. mon-e-b&'-muSy 
mon-e-ba'-tis, 
mo-ne-bant. 



Present. 



lam advised. 

Sing, mo'-ne-or, 

mo-ne'-ris or nre, 
mo-ne'-tur ; 

Plur. mo-ne -mur, 



Imperfect. 



mo-nem-i-nij 
mo-nen'-tur. 



I was advised. 



S, mo-ne'-bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bam^-ni, 
mon-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or wiU advise. 

S. mo-ne'-bo, 

mo-ne'-bis, 

mo-ne'-bit; 
P. mo-neb'-i-mus, 

mo-neb'-i-tis, 

mo-ne'-bunt. 



I shall or vnU be advised. 

8. mo-ne'-bor, 

mo-neb'-e-ris or -re, 

mo-neb'-i-tur ; 
P. mo-neb'-i-mur, 

mon-e-bim'-i-ni, 

mon-e-bun'-tur. 



VEBBS. SECOND CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



ladvued^ or have advised. 

S. men -u-i, 

mon-u-is'-ti, 

mon'-u-it ; 
P. mo-nu'-i-mu3, 

mon-u-is'-tis, 

mon-u-e'-runt or -re. 



1 was or have been advued. 

S. mon'-i-tus sum or fu'-i, 
mon'-i-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
mon'-i-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. mon'-i-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus^ 
mon'-i-ti es'-tis or fu-is^-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



I had advised. 

S. mo^nu'-e-ram, 
mo-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon-u-e-ra'-raus, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been advised. 

S. mon'-i-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
mon'-i-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
^ mon'-i-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon'-i-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
mon'-i-ti e-ra'-lis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect. 



I shall have advised. 

S, mo-nu'-e-ro, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
mon-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



I shall have been advised. 

S, mon'-i-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon'-i-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti er'-i-musarfu-er'-i-mus, 
mon'-i-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can advise. 

S. mo'-ne-am, 
mo'-ne-as, 
mo'-ne-at ; 

P. mo-ne-a'-mus, 
mo-ne-a'-tis, 
m<y-ne-ant. 



I may or can be advised. 

S. mo'-ne-ar, 

mo-ne-a'-ris or -re, 

mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur, 

mo-ne-am'-i-ni, 

mo-ne-an'-tur. 
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VJSBBS. SECOND CONJUOATIOK< 



ACTIVE. 

I might f could, would, 
should advise. 

8. mo-ne'-rem, 
mo-De-res, 
mo-ne'-ret ; 

P. monne-rc'-mus, 
mon-e-re'-tis, 
mo-ne'-rent. 



Imperfect, 
or 



PASSIVE. 



I may have advised, 

S, mo-nu'-e-rim, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
mon-u-er'-I-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



Imighty could^ would, or 
should have advised. 

S, mon-u-is'-sem, 
mon-u-is'-ses, 
mon-u-is'-set ; 

P. mon-u-is-se'-mus, 
mon-u-is-se-tis, 
mon-u-is-sent. 



I might, could, wouldp or 
should be advised. 

S. mo-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-re'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-re -tur ; 

P. mon-e-re -mur, 
mon-e-rem'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ren'-tur. 

Perfect. 

. I may have been advised. 

S. men -i-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
men -T-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-I-mu8^ 
mon'-i-ti si -tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sint or fa -e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been advised. 

S, mon'-i-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
men -i-tiis es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
mon -i-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. mon'-i-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se -mus, 
mon'-i-ti es-se -tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou. 

S. mo -ne, or mo-ne'-to, 

mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 

mo-nen'-to. 



be thou advised. 

S mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne'-tor, 

mo-ne'-lor ; 
P. mo-nem'-i-ni, 

mo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. mo-ne'-re, to advise. 

JPerf. mon-u-is'-se, to have ad- 
vised^ 

Fut, mou-i-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to cLdvise. 



Pres. mo-ne^-ri, to be advised. 
Perf. mon'-T-tuses'-se or fu-is'- 

se, to have been advised. 
Put. mon'-i-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be advised 



V£BBS. ^THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PASSIVE. 



Pres, mo'-nens, advising. 
Flit, mon-i-tu'-rus, about to 
advise. 



Perf. mon'-i-tus, advised. 
Put. mo-nen'-dus^ to be ad' 
vised. 



GERUND. 

6r. mo-nen'-di, of advising, 
D. mo-nen'-do, &.c. 
Ac, mo-nen-dum, 
Ah, mo-nen'do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mon'-i-tum, to advise. \ Latter, mon'-i-tu, to he advised. 



From the first root, mon, are 
derived. 



Passive, 
moneorf 



Active. 
Jnd. pres. moaeo, 

imperf, moaibamf moaibdr, 
f ut. monibo, moniborf 
8utf. pres. moiieom, monear, 
imperf. moairemf monger, 
mooe, nion^r«, 
mon^re, monirif 
mouau, 

monendus. 
monendi. 




Formation of the Tenses. 

From the second From the third root, 
root, monuy are ^ monltUf are 

derived, ^ derived, 

JicHve. Passive, 

Ind. per/. monut, monltux sum, &e. 
— ptup. monuiram, monltiu eram. See. 

J ut. pfrf. monu^ro, monlliM ero, o&e. 
Bubj. perf, mono^n'm, monltu* sim, &c. 
— — f^up. monui««»n, monltu^ essem. &e. 
Inf. perf, monume, monltiu esse, ace. 

From the third root. 



M.fid. monituriM esse, monlltUM in, 
Fart.f%d. monituru^, 
— — perf. monltuf, 

Form. Sup. monltum. Lot. Sup. monlta. 



^168. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Ind. Re'-go, 

Pres. Inf. reg'-e-re, 

Perf. Ind. rex'-i, 

Supine, rec'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres, Ihf re'-gi, 
Perf. Part, rec'-tus. 



I rule. 

Sing, re'-go, 
re'-gis, 
re'-git ; 

PJur. reg'-I-mus, 
reg^-i-tis, 
re'-gunt. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

lamnUed. 

Sing, re'-gor, 

reg'-e-ris or -re, 
reg'-I-tur ; 

Plur. reg'-I-mur, 
re-gim'-i-ni, 
re-gun'-tur. 



^."^ 
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VERBS. ^THIRD CON^GATION. 



ACTIVE. 



I was ruling. 

S. re-ge'-baxn, 

re-ge'-bas, 

re-ge'-bat; 
P. reg-e-ba'-mus, 

reg-e-ba'-tis, 

re-ge'-bant. 

I shall or will rule. 

S, re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P. re-ge -mus, 

re-ge'-tis, 

re'-gent. 

I ruled or have ruled. 

S. rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex'-it ; 
P. rex'-T-mus, • 

rex-is'-tis, 

rex-e -runt or -re. 



I had ruled. 

S. rex'-e-ram, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-e-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mus, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-e-rant. 



/ shall have ruled. 
8. rex'-6-ro, 

rex'-e-rit;. 
P. rex-er'-l-muSy 
rex-er'-l-tis, 
rex'-^rint. 



PASSIVES. 

Imperfect. 

I was ruled. 

8, re-ge -bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. reg-e-ba'-mur, 
reg-e-bam-T-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tur. 

Future. 

/ shall or vnU be ruled. 

8. re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 

' re-ge'-tur ; 

P. re-ge'-mur, 
re-gem -T-ni, 
re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect. 

I was or have been ruledm 

8, rec'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. rec'-ti su -mus or fu -T-mus, 
rec -ti es'-tis or fu-is -tis, 
rec'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 

Pluperfect. 

I had been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fu -e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. rec'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra-mus, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 



Future Perfect. 

I shall have been ruled. 

8, rec'-rt'us e'-ro or fu'-c-ro, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, 
rec'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-runtor fu'-e-rint 



V£BBS.-^THXItD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



i may or can rule* 

8. re'-gam, 

re'-gas, 

re'-gat ; 
P. re-ga'-mus, 

re-ga'-tis, 

re'-gant. 



I may or can he ruled. 

S. re'-gar, 

re-ga -ris or -re, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 



Imperfect. 

1 mighty cotUdy wovJdy or 
should rule* 

8, reg'-e-rem, 

reg'-e-res, 

reg'-fe-ret ; 
P. reg-e-re'-mus, 

reg-e-re'-tis, 

reg-e-rent. 



re-gam'-i-ni, 
re-gan'-tur. 



I might f could f wouJdf or 
should be ruled. 

8. reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris or -re, 

reg-e-re'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-re -mur, 

reg-e-rera'-I-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 



/ may have ruled, 

S. rex'-e-rii», 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit ; 

P. rex-er'-i-mus, 
rex-er'-i-tis, 
rex'*e-rijit. 



J mighty could f would, or 
Aotdd have ruled. 

8» rex-is'-sem, 
. rex-is'-ses, 

rex-is'-set ; 
P. rex-is-se'-mus, 

rex-is-se'-tis, 

rex-b^Hsent. 



Perfect. 

Im^y have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tU3 sim or f^'-e-rim, 
rec'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, • 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-e-<-rit; 

P. rec'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-I-mus, 
rec'-ti si-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



Pluperfect. 

I mighty could, would, or should 
have been ruled, 

8, rec'^tus es -sem or fu-is'-sem, 
rec -tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. rec'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-musi 
rec'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-seMis, 
rec'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 
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F£1IBS. — ^THIRD CONJl7GATl6lC 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



rule thou. 

S» re'-ge, or reg'-i-^, 

reg'-i-to ; 
P. reg'-i-te, or reg-i-to'-te, 

r©-gun'-to. 



be thou ruled. 

S, reg'-e-re, or reg'-l-tor, 

reg'-T-tor ; 
P. re-gim'-i-ni, 

re-gun'-tor. 



INFINITIVE ItfOOD. 



Pres. reg'-e-re, to rule. 
Perf. rex-is'-se, to have ruled. 
Put. reotu'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to rule. 



Pres. re'-gi, to be ruled. 
Perf. rec'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

to have been ruled. 
Put. rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to he ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. re'-gens, ruling. 



Put. reotu'-rus, about to rule. I Put. re-gen'-dus^ to be ruled. 



Perf. rec'-tus, ruled. 



GERUND. 



G. Te'gen''dl, of ruling, 
D. re-gen'-do,.&c.^p. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum, 
Ab. re-gen'-do. 




W: 



/'- 



:-3 •■ 



I 



^ f' 



tn^ &^ 




SUPINES. 
pQTVMT. rec'-tum, to rule. | Latter, rec'-^u, to be ruled. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, reg, are 
derived. 



Ind.freM. 
— — tmperf. 

/trf. 

8ubf. pres. 
— « imperf. 
imperat. 
M. pres. 
Port. pres. 

Gerund 



AcHve. 

rego, 

regibam, 

regamf 

reganif 

TCgfrenif 

rege, 

legire, 

regens, 

regendi. 



Passive. 

regor, 

regibar, 

legar, 

regar, 

reggrer, 

legh-e, 

regi, 

jegendus. 



From the second root, 
reXf are derived, 

Active. 

Ind. per/. rexi, 

•— plup. rexiram, 

*—hu.perf. rexiro, 

Sul^.pJf.'^ rexgriit, 

— — plup. rexissemf 

Inf. perf. texisse. 

From the third root. 

Inf. fid. recturiM esse, 
Peart, fid. rectilrttf, 

perf. 

Form. Sup. rectam. 



From the third 

root, reetu, are 

derived. 

Passive. 
rectus sum, &e. 
rectiM eram, &c. 
j'ectuf ero, 6lc. 
rectus sim, &e. 
rectiu essem, &e. 
rectus esse, &c. 



rectum in, 

rectttf, 

Lot. Shgi>. reetak 



VERBS.— THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

§ 160; PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Ind, Ca-pi-o, to take, 
Pres. Inf, cap'-e-re, 
Perf, Ind, ce'-pi, 
JSu^ine. cap'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. ca'-pi-or, to he 

taken, 
Pres. Inf. ca'-pi, 
Perf, Pm't. cap'«>tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S. ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca -pit ; 

P. cap -i-mus, 
cap'-i-tis, 
ca'-pi-unt. 



S. ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-e-ris or -re, 

cap'-i-tur ; 
P. cap'-i-mur, 

ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



JS, ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e'-bat ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tb, 
ca-pi-e'-bant. 



Future. 



S. caVpi-ara, 
oa'-pi-es, 
ca'-pi-et ; 

P. ca-pi-e'-^nus, 
ca-pi-e'-tis, 
cV-pi-ent. 



S. ca-pi-e -bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 



S. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-e -tur ; 
P ca-pi-e-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-en'-tur. 



The parts formed from the second and third roots being en*- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf. ce'-pi. 
Plup. cep'-e-rara. 
Put. perf. cep'-e-ro. 

10 



Perf. cap'-tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus e'-rara or fu'-e-ram. 
Put. perf cap'-tus e'^tO'Or fu'-S-ro. 
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VEaUS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S, ca'-pi-am 
ca-pi-as, 
ca*-pi-at ; 

P. ca-pi-a'-raus, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



S, ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-a'-tur ; 
P. ca-pi-a'-raur, 

ca-pi-am'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-an'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



S. cap'-e-rem, 
cap'-e-res, 
cap'-e-ret ; ' 

JP. cap-e-re'-mus, 
cap-e-re'-tis, 
cap'-e-rent. 



Perf, cep'-e-rim. 
Plup, ce-pis'-sern. 



S. cap'-e-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re'-tur ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, 
cap-e-rem'-i-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 

Perf. cap'-tus sim or fu -e-rim. 
Plup. cap'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



S. ca'-pe, or cap'-T-to, 

cap -i-tD ; 
P. cap-i-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-to. 



S. cap'-e-re, or cap'-i-tor, 

cap'-i-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INFINITIVE Mood. 



Pres, cap -e -re. 
Pcrf, ce-pis'-se. 
Put, cap-tu'-rus es'-se. 



Pres. ca'-pi. 

Perf. cap'-tus es'-se or fa-is'-se. 

Put. cap'-tum i'-ri. 



Pres. ca'-pi-ens. 
Put cap-tu'-rus. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perf. cap'-tus. 
Put. ca-pi-en'-dus. 



GERUND. 
G. ca-pi-en'-di, &,c. j 

SUPINES. 
Ponner. cap'-tum. | ^ Latter, cap'-tu. 



V£BBS. ^FOUBTH CONJUGATION. 



Ill 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Au'-di-o, 
Pres. Inf. au-di'-re, 
Ptrf. Ind, au-di'-vi, 
Stqnne. au-di'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. au'-di-or^ 
Pres Inf. au-dl'-ri, 
Perf Part, au-di'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Ihear^ 

S. au'-di-o, 
au'-dis, 
au'-dit ; 

P. au-dr-mus, 
au-di'-tis, 
au'-di-imt. 



Present. 



I OM heardt 

S, au'-di-or, 

au-di-ris or -re, 

aa-di-tur ; 
P. au-di'-mur, 

aa-dim'-T-ni, 

au-di-on'-tur. 



I was hearing. 

8. au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-c'-bas, 
au-di-e'-bat ; 

P, au-di-e-ba'-mus, 
au-di-e-ba'-tis, 
au-di-e'-bant. 



Imperfect. 

/ was heard. 

S, au-di-e'-bar, 

au-di-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-i-ni, 
au-di-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



f shall or will hear. 

8. au'-di-am, 

au'-di-es, 

au'-di-et; 
P. au-di-e'-mus, 

au-di-e'-tis, 

au'-di-ent. 



I shall or will be heard, 

S, au'-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris or -re, 

au-di-e'-tur ; 
P. au-di-e'-mur, 

au-di-em'-i-ni, 

au-di-en'-tur. 



lis 



VEBBS.-^FOUBTH CONJUOATION. 



▲ GTI.VE. 



I heard or- hwft heard. 

JS, au-di'-vj, 

aa-di-ris'-ti, 

au-di'-vit ; 
P. au-div'-i-mus, 

au-di-yis'-tid, 

au-di-ve'-runt or -re. 



PASSIVK. 



Periecl. 



I have been or uras heard^ 

8, au-di'-tus sum or fafA, 
ao-di'-tas es or fu-is'-ti, 
au-di'-tus est or fu -it ; 

P. au-di'-ti su'-mus or fu'-T-mus, 
au-dl'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tisy 
aihdr-'ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



1 had heard, 

S. au-div'-e-ram, 
au-div'-e-ras, 
au-div'^rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra'-mus, 
au-di-?e-ra'-tis, 
au-dV-S-raiit. 



I shall have heard, 

S, au-div'-e-ro, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been heard, 

S, au-dl'-tus e'-ram or fu'-S-ram^ 
au-dF-tus e'-ras or fu'-S-ras, 
au-di'-tus e'-rat or^ fii'-^-rat ; 

P. au-»di'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus^^^ 
au-dF-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
au-dF-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 

Future Perfect, 

I shall have been heard. 

8. au-di'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-r<>> 
au-dr-tus e'-ris or £a'-e-ris, 
au-dr-tus e'-rit or fu'-6-rit ; 

P. au-di'-ti er -i-mus or fu-er'-i-mus^ 
au-di'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
au-dF-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOX>. 



Present. 



Imay or can hear, 

8, au'-di-am, 
au'-di-as, 
au'-di-at ; 

P. au-di-a'-mus^ 
au-di-a-tis, 
au'-di-ant 



Ifwy or can be heard. ,^ 

8.:, au'-di-ar, 
. au-di-a'-ris or -re^ 
au-di-a'-tur ; 
P. au-di-a'-mur, 
• au-di-am-i-ni, 
au-di-an-tur. 



TITBBS. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



/ might, coiddy would, or 
should hear^ 

S, aii-di'-rein, 

au-di'-res, 

au-di-ret ; 
P. au-di-re'-mus, 

au-di-re'-tis, 

au-di-rent- 



Imperfect. 
I 



mighty couldy would, or 
should be heard. 

S, au-df-rer, 

au-di-re'-ris or -re, 

au-di-re'-tur ; 
P. au-di-re'-mur, 

au-di-rem'-i-ni^ 

au-di-ren'-tur. 



I may have heard. 

S, au-div'-e-rim, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

I may have been heard. 

S. au-di'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
au-di'-tus sis or fa'-e-ris, 
au-di'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. aa-di -ti si'-mus or fu-er'-l-mus, 
au-di'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis,, 
au-dl'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



I might, covl^y would, 
or should have heard. 

S. au-di-vis'-sem, 
au-di-vis'-ses, 
au-di-vis'-set ; 

P. au-di-vjs-se'-mus, 
au-di-vis-se'-tis, 
au-di-vis'-sent. 



Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been heard. 

S. au-dl'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-dl'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
au-dr-tus esfc-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. au-di'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus^ 
au-di'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
au-di'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



rMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. 

S. au'-di, or au-di'-to, 

auHii'-to ; 
P. aunii'-te, or au-di-to'-te, 

au-di-un'-to. 



be thou heard. 

S, au-di'-re, or au-di'-tor, 

au-di'-tor ; 
P. au-dim'-i-ni, 

au-di-un'-tor«. 
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VERBS. FOUBTH GONJUGATiOK'.. 



ACTIVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. au-di'-re, to hear, 
JPerf, au^di-vis'-se^ to have 

heard, 
Fut, au-di-tu -rus es'-se, to he 

about to hear. 



PASSIVE. 



Pves. au^i'-ri, to he heard, 
Perf, au-di'-tus es'^se or fu-ia'- 

se, to have heen heard. 
Put, au-di^-tum i'-ri, to he 

about to he heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Prc5. aa'-di-ens, hearing. 



Perf, au-di'-tus, heard. 



Put, au-dirttt'-rus, about to hear. Put. au-di-en'-dus^ to he heard- 

GERUND. 

G, au-di^n'-di, of hearing, 
D, au-di-en'-do, &c. 
Ac, au-di-en'-dum, 
Ah, au-di-en'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Pormer, au-di'-tum, to hear.' \ Latter, au-dF-tu, to he heard: 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, aud^ are 
derived, 



I From the second root, 
audivy are derived, 



Jnd. jpres. 
— imperf, 

Smj. ]ores, 
-— tmperf. 
Miperat, 
Inf, prea. 
P§rt. pres, 

' M- 

Oenm/f. 



Active. 

audio, 

audie^am, 

audiam, 

audtam, 

audfrem, 

audi, 

audire, 

BuAienSf 

wxdiendi,. 



Passive. 

audior, 

audi^^ar, 

audiar, 

audtar, 

audirer, 

audir«, 

audzri, 

BXidiendtis, 



From the third 
root, auditUy are 
derived, 

Passive. 
auditus sum, &c. 



Active. 

Ind. per/. audivt, auunuv sum, etc. 

— j^up. audi v^ram, audUu« eram. &c. 

— fid. per/. audiv?ro, auditus ere, &c. 
Subf. per/ audiv^nm, auditu^ sim, &c. 

•- — plvp. audivmem, audituj essem, &.e. 

In/, per/, audivz>«e. auditu« esse, &c. 

From the third root, 

Jn//ut. auditflruff esse, audltum in. 
Part. /ut. audi turti«, 

ptrf. audlUw, 

Form. Step, auditam. Lai, Sup, audita. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

I 

4> 161. Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passive 
voice, and have also all the participles and participial forma- 
lions of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs^ however^ 
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want the future passive participle, except that the neuter in 
dum is sbmetimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi'-ror, rai-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire^ 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ris, &c. / admire, &c. 

Imperf, mi-ra'-bar, &c. I was admiring, 

Fut, mi-ra'-bor, I shall admire, 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus sum or fu -i, I have admired, 

Plup, mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had admired. 

Flit, perf, mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, / shall have admired,. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, &c. / may admire, dtc. 

Imperf, mi-ra'-rer, - / would admire, 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have admired, 

Plup, mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-i&'-sem, / would have admired, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra'-tor, admire thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi-ra'-ri, to admire, 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus esse or fu^is^-se, to have admired. 

Put, act, mir-a-tu -rus es'-se, to be about to admire. 

Put, pass, mi-ra'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be admired, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres, mi'-rans, admiring, 

' Perf ' mi-ra'-tus, having admired. 

Put, act. mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire. 

Put, pass, mi-ran'-dus, to be admired. 

GERUND. 
O, mi-ran'-di, of admiring, &c. 

SUPINES. 
Jformer, mi«-ca'-tum,^o admire, — Latter, mi-ra'-tu^.^o be admired* 



11.6 VEBJBS. ^aKAlAJL£S ON THE cd^JUGATTONST* 

Remarks on the Conjugations. 
Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 

^162** 1. A few words in the present subjunctive of the first and 

third conjugations, in the earlier writers, end in im ; as, edim for cdam. 

duim for dem (from an old form dvo) ^ credtiim and perduim for credam and 

perdftm. This was retained as the regular form in sim and velim, from 

. sum and volOy and in their compounds. 

, 2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe- 
cially ill the more ancient writers, ends in ibuTn and ibarf for {ibam. and' 
iebaTf and the future in ibo and ibor, for iam and iar ; as, vestlbgnriy larglbar, 
for vcstitbam, largkbar ; scUtOy cqrperibor, for seciam^ opperiar. 

3. The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive 
voice, is rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of rfico^rfMco,/acio, and/cro, are usually written die, 
duCjfaCf and fer ; in like manner their compounds, except those com- 
pounds oTfacio which change a into i. Scio has not scij but scito. 

5. In the second /person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
mino in the singular, and minor in the plural, is very rarely found ; as,. 
f amino for fur e, progredimlnor for progredimini. 

6. The syllable er was often added to the present infinitive passive by 
the early poets ; as, amarier for amdri^ dicier for diet. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

7. When the second root ends in r, a contraction often occurs in the- 
tenses formed from it, by omitting », with the first vowel of the tiermina- 
tion, when followed, in the fourth conjugation, by 5, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for audivissem, amAsti for amuVistif 
impUrunt for impley&runty ndram and ndssefor nov^ram and noYisse. 

When the second root ends in ivj v alone is often omitted ; as, audiiro. 
for avdiziro ; audiisse for audivisse. 

When this root ends in s oe x, the syllables is^ iss, and sisj are 
sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; as, evasti 
for evasistiy extirixii for extinxistij divisse for divisisse; extinxem for extinx- 
issem, surrexe for ^Mrrciisse ; accestis for accessi^is, justi for jiissiati. So 
faxem for (/wf^^isscm,) fecissem,. 

8. In the third person plural of tiie perfect indicative active, the form in 
€re is less common than that in ervnt, espeoially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, and a perfect subjunctive in 
simj sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding tliese 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, recepsOf emissim. But 
when the root ends in z, and frequently when it ends m 5, only a and hn, 
are added ; as, jussOj dixis, F, at the end of the root, is changed into s ; 
as, levassQj locassim. Uy at the end of tlie root, is changed into e^so ; as^ 
kabesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, 
though changed in the other parts derived from the second root ; as, 
eapsOf faxjo {facso),fazim (facsim). 

Note. Faxo and faxim sometimes have the meaning of the future 
tense.. 
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10. A future infinitive in sire is also sometimes found, which is formed 
by adding that termination to tiie second root, changing, as before, v into s; 
as, impetrasaire for impetratiQru9 esse. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Third Rocft. 

11. The supine in um^ though called one of the principal parts of the 
verb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have sv* 
pines not amounting'to three hundred. The nart called in dictionaries the 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, oe considered as the neuter 
gender of the perfect participle. 

12. In the compound tenses of the indicative ,and subjunctive moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in botlinum" 
hers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
iubject of the verb ; as, amSOus, -a, -umy est ; amad, -<e, -a, sunt^ &c. 

Fuif fuiram, fiLirimy and fidssemy are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as ium, &Ai., in those of other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers ; as, 
amStuSy -a, -um, esse or fiusse ; amdtum^ -amf -um, esse or fidsse ; amtUif -m, 
-a, esse or fidsse; amdtos^ -as^ 'Oy esse or fitisse; and so of the others. 

But these participles in this combination with esse, are sometimes used 
as indeclinable ; as, cohoHes ml me missum fiieias* Cio. 

Periphrastic Coiyuff attorn^ 

14. The participle in rus, joined to the tenses of the verb sum, 
denotes intention, or being upon the point of doing something. 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic corrugation* 

INDICATIVE. 

amaturus sum, / am about to love. 

amaturus eram, / was about to love, 

amaturus ero, / shall be about to love* 

amaturus fui, I was or have been about to love. 

amaturus fueram, / had been ahout to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim, I may be about to love, 

amaturus essera, I would be about to love. 

amaturus fuerim, / may have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem, / would have been about to love. 

INFINITIVE. 

' amatiitrus esse, to be about to love. 

qmaturus Suisse, to have been about to love. 
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Fuiro is not found joined with the participle in rus. 

15. The participle in Jti5,with the verb sum, expresses Jtecer- 
sity or j}ropri€ty ; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be lovea. With the various moods and tenses of stem, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — ^thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuerim; 
amandus fubsem^ 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



Participles. 

16. Neuter verbs, as they want the passive voice, have usually onl^ the 
participles of the active, oome of them, however, have perfect participles, 
«f which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles of 
£ngUsh neuter verbs. Such are adtdtuSf eessdtuSf elamdtus, eoalUuSj conr 
erttusy defectusy defiagraJtuSy emersuSy erratusy interitus, obitua, occ&susy pla- 
€ltu8y reduTuUttuSf regnatusy reqitUtus, suddtus, suitua, triumphdtusy tduldtus^ 
vigifntus. 

The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by active participles : — candtusy having supped ; potus, 
having drunk ; pransusy having dined ', and sometimes jurdtus, having 
sworn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ', as, dormiendus^ 
erranduSy regnandtLSy vigilandusy &c. 

NoTK. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the lists 
which follow. 
For the active meaning of osus and its compounds, see § 163, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive' sense ; as, adepttts libertcUemy having obtained liberty, or 
adeptd Ubertdtey liberty having been obtained. 

So abomindtiUy comitdtttSy commentdtuSy comphxuSy confessuSy contestdttts, 
detestajLvSy digndtuSy dimensuSy emensuSy ementUuSy emeritusy expertuSy exse^ 
crdtusy interpretdtuSy largltuSy machinatuSy meditdtuSy mercdtuSy metdtus, 
obfltusy orsusy pactuSy partUuSy perfunctiiSy pollicltuSy testdtus, venerdtus, 
ultus. 

18. The participles of neuter passive verbs have tiie si^iiication of the 
active voice ; as, gavisusy having rejoiced. (See in lists!) 

But ausus is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, ausi omnes 
immdne nefaSy ausoque potlti. Virg. 

19. Ttie genitive plural of participles in rus is not used, except that of 

futUTUS. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
sometimes ends in tindusy especially when i precedes., Potior has usually 
poiiundus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometunes tmdiy 6lc. 

81. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with in, Bi|f- 
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nifying not, whose verbs do not admit of such composition ; they thus be- 
come adjectives ; as, insciens, ignorant ; impar&tuSf unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectives, and as such are compared ; as, amans^ loving ; anumtior, aman 
tisafimus. In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prasfectus, a 
commander. 

Note. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations 
of participles, atuSf UuSf and attutf are yet adjectives ; as, tddtus, winged ; 
turrituSf turreted, &c. See § 128, 7. 



General Rules op Conjugation. 

^ 163* 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, fa^ 
ciOf factum ; habeo, hdbitum. 

2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in tlie second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with e; as, curro, 
cucurri ; faUo;fefeUi ; cano, cecini ; parco, peperci. This prefix 
is called a reduplication. The verbs in which it is found will 
be specified hereafter. See §§ 165, 168 and 171, Exc. 1, (6.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the 
simple verbs from which they are derived ; as, audio, audivi, 
auditum; exaudio, excaidivi, exauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, 
retain it 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see ^ 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, de- 
scendi, descensum, 

Exc. 3. When a, a, or e, iti the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into i, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
trisyllable ; as, habeo, habui, hahitum ; prohibeo, prohibui, pro* 
hihitum. 

But if the third root is a dissyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple. 
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but sometimes changes e into i, and the third root has e ; as^ 

facto, feci^ factum ; ^onficio^ confeci, confectum ; teneo, tenuis 

tentum; retineo, retinui, retentum. 

Note. The compounds of eado, ago, frango, pangOj and tango , retain 
a. and those of salio retain «, in the mird root. 

Exc. 4. Compounds of parioj and some of do and cuhOf are of difierent 
conjugations from their simple verbs. 
A tew other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 

Formation of Second and Third Roots. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 

^ 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dv, and the third in dtu; as, amo, amavt, amatum. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. 

Note. In this and the subsequei^t lists, those verbs which are marked 
* are said to have no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) after the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and dus, and the supines in vm and « 
which are in use, are indicated respectively bv the letters r., d., m., and u. 
Abundoy for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus; but it has a present participle, and a participle in rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounos only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts whicn have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call- 
ed common. 



*Abundo, r. to overjUnD. 

Accuse, m. r. d. to ac- 
cuse. 

t Adumbro, to ddineaie. 

^difico, r. d. to bidld. 

jllquo, r. d. to l0>el. 

^stTmo, r. d. to vaJtie. 

*Ambaio, m. d. to walk. 

Amo, r. d. to love, • 

tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 

Appello, d. to coil. 

Apto, d. to Jit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough, 

*tAusculto, to listen. 

*f AutCLmo, to simpose. 

tBasio, — , d. to kiss. 

*Bello, m. r. d. to loage 
war. 

tBeo, to bless. 

''Boo, to beUow. 



tBrevio, to shorten. 

tCeco, to bUnd. 

tCffilo, to carve. 

tCalceo, d. to shoe. 

*tCalcItro, to kick. 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d. tosieze. 

tCastlgo, m. d. to chas- 
tise. 

Celebro, d. to celebrate. 

Celo, d. to conceal. 

Gesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive. 

Clamo, to shout. 

Coglto, d. to think. 

Compftro, d. to compare, 

Concilio, r. d. to recon- 
cile. 

Considfiro, r. d. to con- 
sider. 



Cremo, d. to bum. 
concrfimo, r. 

tCreo,.r. d. to create. 

Crucio, d. to torment. 

Culpo, r. d. to blame. 

tCuneo, d. to wedge. 

Curo, r. d. to care. 

Damno, m. r. d. to con- 
demn. 

Decdro, d. to adorn. 

*tDeIineo, to delineate. 

Desidfiro, r. d. to de- 
sire. 

Destifno, d. to design, 

Dico, m. r. d. to dedi- 
cate. 

Dicto, to dictate. 

tD(^o, to hew. 

Dono, r. d. to bestow. 

Duplico, r. d. to double. 
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DurOy r. to harden. 

i Effigio, to portray. 

Equito, to ride. 

f Enucleo, to eocplain. 

£rro, to wander. 

Existimo^u.r.d. to think. 

£xpldro, m.d. to search. 

ExQlOy m. r. 4o he ban- 
ished. 

Fabrico, d. tofrdme. 

tFatlgo, r. d. to weary. 

Festino, r. Uf hasten. 

TiTmOyrA.to strengthen. 

Flagito^nLd. to demand. 

*Flagra, r. to be on fire. 
conflagro, r. 
deflagro. 

Flo, d. to blow. 

Formo, r. d. to form. 

Foro, d. to bore. 

tFreeno, to bridle. 

tFraudo, d. to defraud. 

f Frio, — , to crumble. 

Fugo, r. d. to put to 
flight. 

tFundo, r. to found. 

iFurio, — , to madden. 

t Graleo, — , to put on a 
hdm£t. 

Gesto, d. to bear. 

Glacio, — , to congeal. 

Gravo, d. to w ' 
doum. 

Gusto, d. to taste. 

Habito, m. d. to dw^ 

•Halo, — , to breathe, 

HiSmo, m. to winter. 

*Hio, d. to gape. 

tHomo, r. a. to bury. 

Jacto, r. d. to throw. 

ignoro, r. d. to be igno- 
rant. 

ImpSro, r. d. to com- 
mand. 

timpetro, r. d. to obtain. 

Inchoo, r. to begin. 

tindago, r. d. to trace 
out. 

Indico, m. r. d. to show, 

tinebrio, -^^ to inebri- 
ate. 

Initio, to imdaU. 

InquTno, to pollute. 

Instauro, d. to reneto. 

Intro, r. d. to enter. 

Invito, d. to invite. 

lnlt«>. r. d. to irritate. 




ItSro, u. d. to do again. 
Judico, r. d. to judge. 
Jugo, a. to couple. 
Jugdlo, m. d. to butcher. 
Juro, d. to swear. 
Laboro, r. d. to labor. 
LacSro, d. to tear. 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to butcher. 
Latro, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise, 
Laxo, d. to loose. 
tLego, to depute. 
Let^o, r. d. to lighten. 
LibSro, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour out. 
Ligo, to bind. 
« f Liquo, d. to melt. 
Lito, to appease. 
Loco, r. a. to place. 
Lastro, d. to survey. 
Luxurio, to ahouna. 
Macto, d. to slay. 
'MacCilo, to stain. 
Mando,r.d.to command. 
Mandaco, to chew, 
*ManO; to flaw. 
Mataro, d. to ripen. - 
Memdro, u. d. to telL 
*Meo, to go. 
*Migro,a. r. d. to depart. 
*Milito, m. r. to serve in 

war. 
tMinio, d. to paint red^ 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
Mitigo, d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to show. 

tdemonstro, d. 
uto, T.d.to change, 
arro, r. d. to tell. 

to, m. r. to stoim. 

vTgo, r. d. to sail. 
Navo, r. d. to perform, 
*Nau8eo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to deny. 
*No, to 9irm. 
Nomino, r. d. to name. 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew, 
Nudo, d. to make bare. 
Nunciipo, r. d. to name, 
Nuntio, m. r. to UU, 

renuntio, d. 
•Nuto, r. to nod. 
Obsecro, r. d. to beseech. 
Obtrunco, r. to kOl. 
On^ro, r. d. to load. 



Opto, d. to wish. 
tOrbo, r. to deprive, 
Omo, r, d. to adorn. 
Oro, m. r. d. to beg, 
Paco, d. to subdue. 
Paro, r. d. to prepare. 
Patro, r. d. to perform. 
*Pecco, T. d. to sin. 
tPio, d. to propitiate. 
Placo, r. d. to aopease, 
Ploro, m. d. to oewaU. 
Porto, u. r. d. to carry. 
PostCilo, m. r. d. to (to- 

Tnand. 
Privo, d. to deprive. 
Probo, m. u. r. d. to ap- 
prove. 

comprSbo, m. 
Profligo, d. to rout. 
Propgro, d. to hasten. 
*tPropino, to drink to. 
Propitio, d. to appease. 
Puffno, r. 4. to fight, 
Pulso, d. to beat. 
Purgo, u.r. d. to cleanse. 
Puto, d. to think. 
Quasso, d. to shake. 
Radio, to emit rays. 
Rapto, d. to drag. 
Recapgro, m. r. d. to 

recover. 
RecQso, r. d. to refuse. 
Redundo, to overflow. 
Regno, r. d. to rule. 
f Repudio, r. d. to reject. 
ResSro, d. to uiUock, 
*tRetalio, — , to retali" 

ate. 
Rigo, to toater, 
Rogo, m. r. d. to ask, 
Roto^ to whirl. 
SacTifico,m.to sacrifiee, 
Sacro, d. to consecrate, 
tSagino, d. to fatten. 
Salto, r. to dance, 
Salato, m. r. d. to salute, 
Sano, r. d. to heal. 
Satio, to satiate, 
f SatOro, to fU, 
Saucio, d. to wound, 
*Secando, to prosper, 
Sedo, m. d. to allay. 
Servo, r. d. to keep, 
*tSibIIo, to hiss, 
Sicco, d. to dry, 
Signo, r. d. to mark 4f¥i* 

assigno, m. 
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Simaloy r. d. to pretend. 

Socio, d. 'to associate. 

*Somnioy to dream. 

Specto, m. r. d. to be- 
hold. 

Spero, r. d. to hope. 

*Spiro, to breathe. 
consplro. 
ezspiro, r. 
suspiro, d. 

Spolio, m. d. to rob. 

Spumo, to foam. 

SaWoj-to drop. 

Stim&lOy to goad. 

Stipo, to stuff. 

Sudo, to sweat. 

Suffbco, to strartgle. 

Sugillo, d. to taunt. 

8ap€ro, r. d. to over- 
come. 

Suppedito, to afford. 



*Sapplico, m. to sup* 
pticate. 

*Sasurro, to whisper. 

Tardo, to delay. 

Taxo, d. to rate. 

TemSro, d. to d^e. 

TempSro, r. d. to tem- 
per. 
obtempgro, r. to obey. 

Tento, m. r. d. to try. 

Terebro, to bore. 

Termino, r. d. to limit. 

Titabo, to stagger. 

Tol6ro, u. r. d. to fc«ar. 

Tracto, u. d. to handle. 

*tTripudio, to dance. 

TriumphOi r. to tri- 
umph. 

Truciao, r. d. to kiU. 

Turbo, d. to disturb. 

*yaco, to (re a< leisure. 



*yapttlO| m. d. to H 

beaten. 
Vario, to diverstfy. 
Vasto, d. to /ay toa«<6. 
Vellico, to pluck, 
Verb<Sro, r. d. to frea<. 
* Vestigro, to search for. 
Vexo, a. to tease. 
Vibro, d. to brandish. 
Vigilo, d. to watch, 
Vidlo, m. r. d. to vtV 

late. 
VitIO| d. to vitiate. 
Vito, u. d. to ^icn. 
UlCilo, to ^toZ. 
Umbro, r. to shade. 
Voco, r. d. to coU. 
*Volo, to j!y. 
Voroy r. to <2«voi<r. 
Vulgo, r. d. to pvhUsh. 
Vulngro, d. to iooutmI. 



^ 165. The following verbs of the first conjugation are 
irregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 

*Crepo, crepui, to make a noise. dimlco, -avi or -ui, r. (-atarus). 

*discrSpo, -ui or -avi. *emTco, -ui, r. (-atarus). 

incrgpo, -ui or -avi, -Itum. or atum, •internaico, — . 



^tpercrfipo, — . 
•frecrfipo, — . 
^Cubo, cubui, cubttum {svp.)^ to re- 
cline. 
incabo, -ui or -avi, d. 
Those compounds ofcxjho which take 
m before b, are of the third con- 
jugation. 
"Do, (&di, datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circumdo, peasumdo, satisdo, 
and venumdo ; the other com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugation. 
Domo, domui, domltum, r.d. to tame. 
Frico, fncui, frictum or fiicatum, 
d. to rub. 
oonfHco, — , -atum. 
infrYco, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvata- 
rus, to help. 
So adjavo, -javi, -jatum, m. r. d. 
*Labo, — , to totter. 
Lavo, lavi, lavatum, lautum or \o- 
tum ; (^t^.) lautum or lava- 
turn, lavatQrus, d. to wash. 
Lavo 19 also sometimes of the 
third conjugation. 
•Mioo, micui, to glitter. 



*promico, — , d. 
Neco, necavi or necui, necatum, r. d. 
to kill. 
engco, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

-turn, d. 
tinternfico, — , -atum. 
*tNexo, — , to tie. 
Plico, — , plicatum, to fold. 
duplYco, -avi, -atum, r. d, 
multiplTco and repUco have -avi, 

-atum. 
*flupplIco, -avi, m. r. 
applico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-itum, ritQruB. So implico. 
complico, -uij'^Itum or -atum. 
ezplico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 
•Ttum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 
m. m. u. to drink. 
tepoto, -avi, -um. 
fperpoto, -avi. 
Seco, secui, sectum^ secatOniSy d. 
to cut. 
^circumsSco, — . 
*intersSco, — , d. 
•pers^o, -ui 

pneaSco, -ui, -turn or -atom. So 
res^co, d. - 
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*Sono, Bonui, -atarus, d. to sound, 
*con80no, -111. So ex-, in-, per-, 

prsB-sdno. 
*resduo, -Ivi, 
*a8sdno, — . So circumBdno and 

dissdno. 
*Sto, Bteti, Btatartis, to stand, 

*ante8to, -stfiti. So circumsto, 

intersto, supento/ 
*consto, -Btiti, -stataruB. So 

exto, insto, obsto, persto. 



*pnB8to, -BtXti, -Btatorus, d. 

*ad8to, -Btiti) -BtitaruB. 

*pro8to, -stiti. So resto. 

*ai8to, — . (Sosabsto. 
*Tono, tonui, to thunder. So cir- 
cumtdno. 

attdno, -ui) -ttum. 

intdno, -ui, -atum. 

*ret6no^ — . 
Veto, yetai,or ayi,Tetitum,<o/or6M2. 



^ 166* All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are 
regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as, 

*Fruiiientor, m. to for- OpsOnor, m. to eater, 

age, .tOtior, to be at leisure. 

Furor, m. to steal, Pab&lor, m. d. to graze. 

Glorior, r. d. to boast, Palor, to wander, 

Gratfllor, .m. d.to con- Percontor,m. to inquire, 

gratuiate, Periclltor, d. p. to try. 

ABpemor, d. p. to <2e- Hortor, d. to encourage, tPiscor, m. to fish, 

spise. Imltor, u. r. d. to tmi- PopCLlor, r. d. p. to lay 

AacOpor, r. p. to hunt tote, 

qfter. Indi^Qor, d. to disdain. 

Auzilior, p. to help. Infitior, d. to deny. 



Abomlnor, d. fo abhor, 
Adalor, d. to flatter. 
MmOUyTf d. to rival, 
*ApiTeor, to bask in the 

sun. 
Arbitror, r. d. to think. 



waste. 
Praedor, m. to plunder, " 
Proellor, to fight. 
Precor, m. u. r. d. to 

pray. 
Recorcfor, d. to rememf 

bar. 
Rimor, d. to search. 
Rizor, to scold, 
*Ru8tTcor, to lice in the 

country. 



AUZilior, p. to nein. innuor, a. lo aeny. 

Aversor, d. to dislike. Insector, to pursue. 

Calomnior, to calumni' Insidior, r. d. to lie in 

ate, wait, 

Causor, to allege. Jacdlor, p. to dart. 

^Comissor, m. to revd, Jocor, to jest. 

Coznitor, p. to accom- Letor, r. d. p. to rejoice. 

pony. Liamentor, d. p. to be- 
ConciOnor,to harangue, umxU, 

*Confab&lor, m. to die- *tLi^nor, m. to gather Sciscitor,'m. p. to in- 

course, fiei, ^re. 

Conor, d. to endeavor. Luctor, d. to wrestle, *Scitor, m. to ask, 

iConspIcor, to see. Medlcor, r. d. p. to heal. Scrutor, p. to search. 

Contemplor, d. p. to Medltor, p. to meditate, Solor, d. to comfort, 

view, Mercor, m. r. d. p. to Spatior, to walk about, 
Crimlnor, m. p. to buy. Specttlor, m. r. d. to 

Uame, Minor, to threaten. vieio. 

CunctoTf d. p. to delay. MiTOT,\i.T. d.to admire. tStipQloi; p. to stipu' 

Depr^cor, m. r. d. p. to Misgror, d. to pity. late. 

deprecate. ModSror, u. d. to rule. tSuavior, d. to kiss, 

*tDigrladior, to fence. Modttlor, d. p. to mod- Susplcor, to suspect, 

" ' ulate. Tester, d. p. to witness, 

Moror, r. d. to delay. So detestor. 

f Mutuor, p. to borrow. Tutor, d. to defend. 
Neffotior, r. to trqffic, 
tNugor, to trifle. 



Dignor, d. p. to think 

worthy. 
Domlnor, to rule, 
EpAlor. r. d. to feast, 
*Famaior, m. to irait on. 
Fatur, (defect.) u. d. to Obtestor, p. to beseech. 

speak. See ^ 183, 6. OpSror, to work. 
tFenor, r. to keep hoU- Opinor, u. r. d. to <A^n^. 

day, Opitalor, m. to help. 



Va^r, to wander, 
Vengror, d. p. to vtor* 

ship. 
Venor, m. to hunt. 
Versor, to be employed. 
Vocifdror, to baud. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 

^ 167. Verbs of the second conjugation end in e9. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and etu, commonly end in 
u and f^; as, moneo, monut, monitum. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and third roots : — 



•Aceo, to he sour, 
*Albeo, — , to he white, 
AiceOf d. to drive away. 

coerceOy d. to re- 
strtun, 

exerceo, d. to exer- 
cise. 
*Areo, to he dry. 
*Aveo, — , to covet, 
^Caleo, r. to be warm. 
*Calleo, — , to be hard. 

*percalleOy to be 
hardened. 
•Calveo, — , to be bald, 
*Candeo, to be white. 
*GaDeo, to be hoary. 
^areoy r. d. to want, 
*Ceveo, -^, to fawn. 
*Claieo, to he bright. 
*Cltieo, — , to befimous, 
*Denseo, — , to thicken. 
*Diribeo, — , to distri- 

bute. 
*Doleo, r. d. to grieve. 
*Egeo, r. to want. 
*£mineo, to rise above. 
*Flacceo, to wither. 
*Flaveo, — ^o be yellow. 
*Floreo, to flourish. 
*FoBteo, — , to be fetid. 
^Frigeo, — , to be cold. 
*Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad-, ex-, pro-hi- 
beo. 

cohibeOf d. to re- 
strain. 



inhibeo, d. to hinder. 

*tperhibeo, d. to re- 
port. 

tposthabeo, to fost- 
pone, 

pnebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
*Hebeo, — , to be dull. 
*Horreo, d. to be rough. 
*Hiuneo, — , to be moist. 
*Jaceo, r. to lie. 
*Lacteo, — , to suck. 
*Langtieo, to languish. 
*Lateo, to lie hid. 
*Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*Liceo, to be valued. 
•Liveo, — , to be livid. 
^'Maceo, — , to be lean, 
*Madeo, to be wet. 
Mereo, r to deserve. 

fcommereo, to de- 
serve. 

tdemereo,d. to earn. 

temereo, to merit. 

*tpermereo, to serve 
in war. 

promereo, toAeserve. 
*M<Ereo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 

admoneo^ m. r. d. to 
admonish. 

commoneo, to toam, 

prsemoneo, to fore- 
warn. 
•Muceo, — , to be 

mouldy. 
*Nigreo, to be black. 



*Niteo, to^ skine. 
Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 
*0\eOf to smeU. 
^Talleo, to be pale. 
*PaTeo, m. r. a. to obey, 
*Pateo, to be open, 
Flaeeo, to please, 
*Polleo, — , to be able, 
*Puteo, to be naunous, 
*Putreo, to be putrid, 
*Keiiideo,. — , togUttep. 
*Riffeo, to be stiff, 
*RuDeo, to be red. 
*Scateo, — , to overflow, 
*Sileo, d. to be silent, 
*SordeOy to be fllthu, 
*Splendeo, — , toshinM' 
*Squaleo, to be foul. 
*Strideo, — , to creak, 
*Stndeo, d. to sttafy. 
*Stapeo, to be amazed, 
Taceo, r. d. to be silent. 
*Tepeo, to be toarm, 
Terreo, d. to terrify. 
So deterreo, to aetep, 
f absterreo, to deter. 
tconterreo, ^ to 
fezterreo, >fright* 
tperterreo, y en. 
*Timeo, d. to fear. 
*Torpeo, to be torpid. 
*Tumeo,'to sweli, 
*Valeo, r. to be able, 
*Vegeo, — , to be strong* 
*Vieo, — , to bind. 
*Vigeo, to be strong, 
*ViTeo, to be green, 
*Uveo, — , to be moist. 



^ 168. The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 
in u and ttu, including those which form them regularly in ev 
and etu. 

Note. Some verbs of this conjugation are irregular in the second an4 
third roots, in consequence of imitating the common forms of the third. 
COfliu^tion, 
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Aboleo, -fivi, -Ttum, r. d. to efface. 

*AlgeO| alaiy to be cold. 

Anteo, arsi, arsum, r. to bum. 

Audeo, ausus sum, r. d. to dare. 

Augeo, auzi, auctum, r. d. to in- 
crease. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to be- 
^ ware. 

Censeo, censuijCensum, d. to think. 
recenseOy -ui, -Ufa or -Itum. 
•percenseo, -oi. 
*8accenseo, -ui, d. 

Cieo, civi, citum, to excUe. Tke per- 
fect civi seems to come from cio, 
of the fourtJi conjugation.' 

CompleOy -evi, -etum, to fill. So 
the other compounds of pleo. 

^Conniyeo, -niyi, to wink at. 

Deleo, -evi, -etuin, d. to blot out. 

Doceo, docuiy doctum, d. to teach. 

*Faveo, favi, fautQrus, to favor. 

•Ferveo, ferbui, to boil. It is some- 
time of the third conjugation. 

Fleo, fleyi, fletum, r. d. to weep. 

Foyeo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish. 

Frendeo, — , fressum or fresmn, to 
ffnash. 

*Fi3geo, fulsi, to shine. . 

Fulgo, of the third conjugationf 
is also in use. 

Gaudeo, eavisus sum, r. .to rejoice. 

'Heereo, hssi, heBsQrus, to stick. 

I^dul^o, indulsi, indultum, r. d. to 
ivMulge. 

Jubeo, jussi, jussum, r. to order, 

*Luceo, luzi, to shine. 
polluceo, -luxi, -tuctum. 

*Lugeo, luxi, d. to mourn. 

*Maneo, mansi, mansum, m. r. d. to 
remain. 



IVIisceo, miscui, mistum or mixtum, 

mistarus, d. to mix. 
Mordeo, momordi, morsum, d. to 

bite. 
Moveo, movi, motum, r. d. to move. 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to soothe. 
*Mulgeo, mulsi or mulxi, to milk. 
NeO| nevl, netom, to spin. 
*Paveo, pavi, d. to fear. 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. 

propepdeo, — . propensum. 
Pleo, (obsolete.) See compleo. 
Frandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dine, 
Rideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh* 
*Sedeo, sedi, sessum, m. r. to sif. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*dissideo, -sedi. So prs^sideo. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old. 
Soleo, solitus sum or solui, to be act 

customed. 
*Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. 

*ab8orbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondeo, spopondi, sponsum, to 

promise. 
Suadeo, suasi, suasum, r.d. to advise. 
Tieneo, tenui,. tentum, r. d. to hM, 

The compounds change e ijito i. 
>» *attLneo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Tergeo, iersi, tersum, to unpe. 

Terffo, of the third conjugation, 
IS oho in use. 
Tondeo, — , tonsum, to shear. Tke 

compounds have the perfect tondi. 
Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to tunst. 
Torreo, torrui, toatum, to roast. 
*Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 
*Urgeo or ur^ueo, ursi, d. to urge. 
Video, yidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to^ee 
Voveo, vovi, votum, d. to voio. 



^ 160« Impersonal Verbs of the Second Conjugation, 



Decet, decuit, it becomes. 

Libet, libuit or libitum est, it 
pleases. 

Licet, licuit or licTtum est, it is law- 
ful- 

Liquet, liquit, it is clear. 

MisSret, miseruit or miseritum est, 



Piget, piguit or pigltum est, d. t< 

grieves. . . 

Posnitet, pcenituit, pcenitQrus, d. U 

repents. 
Pudet, puduit or pudltum est, d. it 

shames. 
Teedet, tieduit or tssum est, it 

wearies. 

So pertaedet. 



it pities. 
Oportet, oportuit, it behoves. 

Note. Luhet, &c., are sometimes written for libet^ &c., especially im 
(he comic writers. 
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^ 170. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugatiofi. 

("ateor, fassus, r. d. to confess. *Medeor, d. to cure. 

The compounds cfiange a into i. Mereor, merlius, to deserve. 

coniiteor, confessus, d. p. to ac- Misereor, mis^ritus or misertuS| to 

knotoledge. vity. 

*tdiffiteor, to deny. Polliceor, polli<tf tus, p. to promise. 

profiteor, professus, d. p. to (2e- Reor, ratus^ to ifiink. 

dare. Tueor, tuitus, d. p. to protect. 

Liceor, licltus, to bid a price. Vereor, veritus, jd. to Jedr. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION. 



^171. In the third conjugation, when thg first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed hy adding s ; when 
it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same : 
the third root is formed by adding tu ; as, carpo, carpst, carp- 
inm ; arguo, argui^ argutum. 

In annexing s and fu, certain changes occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

1. Cj g^ hy and ^, at the end of the root, form with s the double letter 
X in the 2d root; m the 3d root, c remains, and the others are changed 
into c before lu; as, rego (regsi), rexi, rectum; veho, vezif vectum, 
coquo, coxly coctam. 

Note. InfluOffluxi, and struo, struxif k seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. 

2. B is changed into p before s and tu; as, scribo, scripsij scriptum. 

3. D and £, before «, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, cUaid&y 
dausi ; cedo, cessi. Afler m,p is sometimes inserted before s ; as, sumo, 
sumpsi. 

Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into s, in certain verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; as, 

Bibo, Excodo, Ico, Mando, Scabo, SoFvo, Verro, 

Edo, Fodio, Laxnbo, Prehendo, Scando, Strido, Verto, 

£mo,. Fugio, l^ego, Psallo, Sido, ToUo, Volvo i 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando,fendo, and nuo. 

(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
vowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit 
two or more of tnese changes ; as, 

Ago, Facio, Franco, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, Funoo, Linquo, Sisto, . Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Taneo, 

Caedo, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tendo, 

Cano, Fallo, Pello, Pungo, Tundo. 
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£xc. 2. Some add u to the root of the verb ; as, 

Alo, Consdlo, Gemo, Rapio, Tremo, 

Colo, Depso, Geno, (ohs.) Strepo, Vblo, 

CompescOy Fremo, Molo, Texo, Vomo. 

Meto and pono add sUf with a change in the root. 

Exc. 3. The following add ivj — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Xiacesso, Rudo, 

Capesso, Incesso, Peto, Qusro, with a change ofx into 0. 

£xc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those in sco 
dropping sc : — 

Cresco, Fasco, Scisco, Lino, Sino, SternO| 

NoscO) Quiesco, Ccrno, Sero, Sperno, Tero. 

Exc. 5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in d or ty add su, in- 
stead of tUf , to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as, claudOfClatisum; defendo, defcnsum; cedoj cessum. But tilxe 
compounds of do add %tu. ' 

The following, also, add 5tt, with a change of tlie root \— 

Excello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Mergo, Premo, Velio, 

Exc. 6. The following add ft«, with a change of the root : — 

Cemo$ Fingo, Gero, Sero, Sperno, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rumpo, Sisto, Sterno, Tero, Vincoj 

to which add those in «co, with the 2d root in 9; these drop sc before tu, 
except pcucOf which drops c only. 

Exc. 7. The following have itu: — 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, toith a change of n into 8v 

G«no, (obs.) Vomo, 

The following have itu : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Facesso, Lacesso, Quaere, with a change of r into 8, 

Some other irregularities occur in this conjugation. 

^ 172. The following list contains both the regular and 

irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 

conjugation : — 

Acuo, acni, acdtum, d. to sharpen, *Batu6, batui, d. to beat. 

Ago, egi, actum, r. d. to drive. Bibo, bibi, bibltum, d. to drink. 

So circmnftgo, cogo, and perSgo. *Cado, cecldi, casarus, to fall. The 

*ambIgo, — f to doubt, Sosatftgo. compounds change a into i, 

I%e other compounds change ana drop the retUipUcation, 

a into i. See § 189. 2. occldo, -clai, -casum, r. to set, 

*prodIgo, -6gi, to squander, Caedo, cecldi, ceesum, r. d. to cut, 

Alo, idui, alltum or altum, d. to The compounds change m tnta 

• nourish. I, and drop the redupUca- 

*Ango, anzi, to strangle, Hon. 

Arguo, argui, argQtum, d. to convict. From candeo, of the second con^ 

Aicesso, -cessivi, -cessltum, r. d. to jugation, is formed 

call for. accendo, -cendi, -censum, d. to 
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kindle. So the other com- 
pouTids. 
*Cano, cecfni, d. to sing. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 
*concIno, -cinui. So occtnO| 

prsecino. 
*accino, — . So incino, intercinO| 
succino, recino. 
*CapeBso, -iyii r. d. to undertake. 
Capio, cepi, captum, r. d. to take. 
The compounds change a into i. 
Carpo, carpsi, carptum, d. to pluck. 
The compounds change a into e, 
Cedo, cessi, cessum, r. to yield. 
Ce^o, (obsolete.) 

ei^cello, -cellui, -celsum, to excel. 
*^antecello, -x-. Sppiscello, re- 
cello, 
percello', •cQli, -culsum, to strike. 
Cerno, crevi, cretum, d. to decree. 
Cerno, to see, hcis no second or, 
third root. 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. . 
*Clango, — , to dang. 
Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 
The compounds change au into u. 
*tClepo, clepsi, or clepi, to steal. 
Cok>, colui, cultum, d. to till. 

tocculo, -cului, -cultum,d. to At(2e. 
Como, compsi, comptum, to deck. 
*Compesco, -pescui, to restrain, 
ConsQlo, -sului, -sultum, m. r. d. to 

consult. 
Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credldi, credltum, r. d. to. 4ic- 

lieve. 
*Cresco, crevi, to grow. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo is of the first conjugation. 
*accumbo, -cubui, to lie doum. 
So the other compounds which 
*Cudo, — , to forge. [insert m. 

excQdO;-cQdi,-cQsum, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cuplvi, cupitum, d. to desire. 
*Curro, cucurri, cursQrus, to run. 
Concurro, circumcurro, succur- 
ro, and iranscurro, drop the 
reduplication; the otiier com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 
decurro, decurri, decursum. 
*Dego, degi, d. to live, [take away. 
Demo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to 
TDepso, depeui, depsium, to knead. 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 
*Qisco, didici„ discitorus, d. id learn. 



*Dispesco, — , to separate. 

Divide, divisi. divisum, r.d. to divide. 

Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdo, -didi, -ditum, d. to hide. So 

condo, indo. 
addo, -didi, -ditum, r. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trado, vendo. 
tdido, -didi, -ditum, to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, . -didi, -ditum,, m. r. d. to 
destroy. 
Duco, duxi, ductum, m. r. d. to lead, 
Edo, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
I^xijo, exui, exOtum, d. to strip off. 
£mo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy. 
Facesso, -ce^si, -cessitum, to execute 
Faclo, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition^, 
it changes a into i, and has a 
regular passive. Compound- 
ed with other words, it retains 
a when of this conjugatio7i, 
and has the passive, fio,* fac- 
tus. See § loO. 
Fallo, fefelli) falsum, d. to deceive. 

*refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendo, (obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensum, m. u. r. 

d. to defend. 
oiFendo, -fendi, -fensum, d. to 
offend. . 
Fero, tuli, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§ 179. A perfect tet^i is rare. 
*sun6ro, -T-. 
Fido, — , fisus, to trust. See § 102^ 18. 
confido,confisus sumorconfidi) 

to rely on. 
diifido, aifi*isus sum, to distrust, 
Figo, fixi, fixum, r. to fee. 
Findo, fidi, fissum, d. to cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
*Fiigo, flixi, to dash. So confligo. 
aflligo, -flixi, -flictum, to ajjiict. 

So infllgo. . 
profligo is of the first conjugation. 
Fluo, fluxi, flifxuni, r. tojtaio. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
Frango, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds change a into i. 
*Fremo, fremui, d. to roar. 
Frendo, — , fresum or fressum, to 

gnash. 
Frigo, frixi, frictum or frizum, ta> 
roast. 
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*Fu^o, f^^t fiigitarus, d. to flee. 
Funao, fuai, fusum, r. d. to pour 
*Furo, — , to rage. 
*GremOy gemui, d. to groan. 
Gigno, {obsolete geno,) genui, genl- 

turn, r. d. to beget, 
*Glisco, — , to grow.' 
*Glubo, — , to ped. 

deglabo, — , -gluptum. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) [ingruo. 

*congrub, -grui, to agree. So 
Grero, gessi, gestum, r. d. to bear. 
Jacio, jeci, jactum, d. to cast. The 

compounds change a into i. 
IcOy ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuo, imbui, imbatum, d. to imbue. 
*Incesso^ -cesslvi, to attack. 
f Induo, indui, indotum, to put on. 
Jungojunxi, junctam, r. d. to join. 
Lacessoy -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to 

provoke. 
LaciOf (obsolete.') Tlie compounds 
change a into i. 

allicio, -lexi, -lectum, d. to allure. 
So iUicio, pellicio. 

elicioy-licui, -licltum, to draw out. 
Laedo, Itssi, IsBsum, m. r. to hurt. The 

compounds change as into i. 
**Lambo, Iambi, to lick. 
liCgo, leffi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
auiggo, perlggo, preelggo, reld- 
gOj sublSgo, and translSgo; 
me other compounds change e 
into i. 

dillgrOy -le^d, -lectum, to love. 

intelUgo, -lexi, -lectum, u. r. d. to 
understand. 

negligo, -lezi, -lectum, r. d. to 
neglect. 
Lingo, — , linctum, d. to lick. 

^elingo, —-. 
Lino, li^i or levi, litum, d. to daub. 
*Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -liqui, -lictum, r. d. 

delinquo, -llqui, -lictum. So 
derelinquo. ' 
Ludo, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play. 
*Luo, loi, luitQms, d. to atone. 

abluo, -liii, -latum, r. d. 

diluo, -lui, -latum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, mandi, mansum, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d. to dip. 
Meto, jnessui, messum, d. to reap. 
Metuo, metui, metatum, d. to fear. 
*Ming6, minxi, mictum, (sup.) to 

nwke water, 
MinuOt™^^! niinatami d. to lessen. 



Mitto, misi, missum, r. d. to send. 
Molo, molui, molitum, to grind, 
Mungo, (obsolete.) 

emungo, -munzi, -munctum, to 
wipe. 
Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit, 

innecto, -nexui, -ncxum. So 
annecto, connecto. . 
Nosco, novi, notum, d to learn. 

agnosco, -novi, -nltum, d. to 
recognize. 

cognosco, -novi, -nitum, u. r. d. 
to know. 

*dignosco, — . So prsenosco. 

ignosco, -novi, -notum, d. to 
pardon. [m. r. to marry. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
Nuo, (obsolete.) 

*abnuo, -nui, -nuitarus, d. to re- 
fuse. 

*annuo, -nui. So innuo, renuo. 
Pando, — , passum or pansum, to 
■ open. So expando. 

dispando, — , -pansum. 
Pago, (obs.) peplgi, pactum, to bar* 

gain. 
Pango, panxi, pactum, panctQrus, d. 
to drive in. 

compingo, -peg^, -pactum. So 
impingo. 

•oppango, -pSgi. 

*depango, — . So repango, sup* 
pingo. 
*Parco, peperci or parsi, parsOrus, 

to spare. 
Pario, pepgri, partum, paritarus, d. 

to bring forth. The compounds 

are of the fourth conjttgatwn, 
Pasco, pavi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed. 
Pecto, — , pexum, d. to com6. 
Pello, pepali, piilsum, d. to drive. 

The compounds drop the reduplir 

cation. 
Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 

The compounds drop the reduplir 

cation. 
Peto,.petivi, petltum, m.u.r. d. to ask, 
Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint, 
Pinso, pinsi, pinsitum, pinsum or 

pistum, to grind. 
*Plango, planxi, planctarus, to 2a- 

ment. 
Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to ap^ 

plaud. So applaudo. I%e other 

compounds change au into o, 
Plecto, — , plexum, d. to twine, 
*Pluo, plui or pluvi, to rain. 
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Pono, posui| positttm, t. d. to place. 
Ponoy and its compounds, ancient- 
ly had posivi in the perfect. 
*PoscOi poposci, d. to demand. 
Prehendo, ) j. j ^ • 

Prendo, 3 ■^' '®^"^» '* ^- '^ *-**^*' 
Premo,pres8i,pre88um, r. d. to press. 

The compounds change € into i. 
Promo, promp^si, promptum, r. d. to 

bring out, 
*Psallo, psalliy to play on an instru- 

ment. 
Pungo, pupdgi, punctum, to prick. 
compungOy -punxi, -punctum. 

So dispungo, expungo. 
interpungo^ — , -punctum. 
"repungo, -— . 
Qusro, auffisivi, quoesitum, m. r. d. 
to seek. The compounds change 
' IB into i. 
C^uatio, — j quassum, to shake. 7%e 
, compounds change qua into 

cu; as f 
concutio, -cussi, -cussimiy d. 
discutio, -cussi; -cussum, r. d. 
QuiescOy quievi, quieium^r. d. to rest. 
lUdo, rasi, rasnm, d. to shave. 
Rapio, rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a in- 
to i. 
diripioy -ripui, -reptam,m.t. <8l9 
eripio and pr8eri]iioi. 
Rego, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e tV 
to i. 
*pergo (for perrtgo), perrexi, r. 

to go forward. 
surgo (for sun^go),surrexi, but- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
*Repo, repsi, to cre^. 
Rodo, rosi, rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar-, e-, ob-, prs-rodo, want 
the perfect. 
•Rudo, nidlvi, to bray. 
Rumpo, rupi^ ruptum, r. d. to break. 
Ruo, rui, rntum, ruitarus, to.faU. 
diruo, -rui, -riltum, d. So obruo. 
*corruo, -rui. So irruo. 
*Sapio, saplvi, to be wise. , J%e com- 
pounds change a into i. 
resipio, -siplvi or -sipui. 
*tScabo, scabi, to scratch. 
8calpo, scalpsi, scalptum, to en-. 

grave. 
*Scando, — , d. to dimb. The com- 
pounds chaise a into e ; as, 
ascendo, a8ceu(fi| aseensunii r. d. 



Scindo, scidi, scissum, d. to cut. 
Scisco, scivi, scitum, d. to ordMn. 
Scribo, Bcripsi, scriptum, r. d. to 

write. 
SculpOjBculpsijSCulptum, d. to carve. 
Sero, seyi, satum; r. d. to sow. 

coDsdro, -seri, -si turn. ^ So inaJT- 

ro, r. 
Sero, — , sertum, to kmt. Its com' 
pounds have semi ; as, 
'assSro, -semi, -sertum, r. d, 
*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, ndi, to settle. Its compounds 

have generally sedi, sessum^yrom 

sedeo. 
'^Sinu, siyi, sitflrus, to permit. 

desino, desiri, desitum, r. 
Sisto, stiti, statum, to stop* 

^absisto, -stiti. So the olAer cam* 
pourids; but circumsisto wants 
the perfect. 
SoIto, solvi, solatum, r. d. to loose* 
Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 

spread. J%e compounds change 

a into e. 
Specie, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change e into 1 ; as, 

aspicio, aspexi, 'aspectum^ d. to 
look at. 

inspicio, inspexi, inspectum, r. d. 
Sperno, spreri, 8pretum,d. to despise, 
*tSpuo, spui, to spit. 

*respuo, respui, d. 
Statuo, statui, statatum, d. to place. 

The compounds change a into i. 
Stemo, stravi, stratum', d. to strew, 
*Stemuo, stemui, to sneeze. 
•Sterto, — , to snore. 

*tdesterto, destertui. 
*Stinguo, — , extinguish. 

didtinguo, distinxi, distinctum^ 
So extin^o, r. d. 
*Strepo, strepm, to make a noise. 
*Strido, strioi, to creak. 
Stringo, strinxi, strictum, r. d. to tid 

hard. 
Struo, struxi, structum, d. to build. 
Sugo, suxi, suctum, to suck. 
Sumo,sump8i,8umptum,r. d. to take. 
Suo, — , sutum, d. to sew. So conauo, 
dissuo. 

insno, -sui, satum 

*a8BUO, — 

TtLogo, tetigi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 
The compounds change a into 
i, and drop the reduplieation. 
contingo, contlgi, contactunii r. 
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Tego, tezi, tectum, r. d. to cover. 
^Teinno, — , d. to despise, 

contemno, -tempsi, -temptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tentum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop 
the reduplication; as, 
extendoy -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
tum. So in-, os- and re-ten- 
do. 
detendo has tensum. The other 
compounds have tentum. 
*tTergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geO| of the second conjug€Uion, has 
the same second and third roots. 
Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Texo, texui, textum, d. to weave. 
Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
•Tollq^ tolli, d. to raise. 

sustollo, sustali, sublatum, r. to 

take away. 
*attollo, — . So extollo. 
Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw. 
*TremO| tremui, d. to tremble. 
Tribuo, tribui, tribatum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trudo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. 



Tundo, tuti&di, tunsum or tusum, to 
beat. The compounds drop the 
reduplicationf and have tusum. 
Yet detunsum, obtunsum, and 
retunsum, are also found. 

Ungo, unxi, unctum, d. to anoint, 

Uro, ussi, ustum, d. to bum. 

*Vado, — ftogo. Sosupervado. The 
other compounds have vSlbl; as, 
*evado, evasi, r. So pervado; 
<Uso invado, r. d. 

Veho, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 

Velio, velli of vulsi, vvLlsu.m,dXopuU, 
So avello, d., divello, evello, d., 

revello. 
Jhe other compounds hanoe yelli 
only, except intervello, which 
has vulsi. 

*Vergo, versi, to incline. 

Verro, — versum, d. to brush. 

Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to tum, ^ Jf 

Vinco, vici, victum, r. d. to conquer*^ 

* Viso, — ,d . to visit. 

*Vivo, vixl, yicturus, d, to live. 

Volvo, volvi, volQtum, d. to roll, 

Vomo, vomui, yomltum, r. d. to 
r^omii. 



Inceptive Verbs. 

^ 173. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 

and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 

primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 

want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 

the primitive. ' See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed : — 

*Clare8co, clarui, s. to become bright. 
^Condormisco, -dormlvi, e. to go to 

sleep. 
*Conticesco, -ticui, to become silent. 
*Crebresco, -cr^bui and crebrui, to 

increase, 
*Crudesco, crudui, to become raw, 
*Ditesco, — , to grow rich, 
*Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet. 
*Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
*£vilesco, evilui, to become worth' 

less. 
*Extimesco, -timui, to be afraid. 
*Fatisco, — , to gape. 
*Flacce8co, flaccui, 8. to grow 

weak. 



'^Acesco, acui, s. to grow sour. 

*.£ffresco, to grow sick. 

"Albesco, — , 8. to grow white. 

•Aiesco, — , s. to grow. 

coalesco, -alui, -alitum, to grow 
together. 

^Ardesco, arsi, s. to take fire. 

•Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

*exare8co, -ami. So inaresco, 
peraresco. 

**Au£esco, auxi, s. to increase. 

'Catesco, calui, s. to grow warm. 

*Calvesco, — , s. to become bald. 

*€kuidesco, candui, s. to grow white. 

*Canesco, canui, s. to become hoa- 
ry. 
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•Fervesco, ferbni, s. to grow toarm, 
*Floresco, florui, 8. to begin to flout' 

isk. 
*Frace8co, fracni, to grow mouldy. 
•Frigesco, — , 8. to grow cold. 

•perfHgesco, -mxi. So refifi- 
gesco. 
•Frondesco, — , 8. to put forth leaves, 
*Frutice8co, — , to put forth fruit . 
•Gelasco, — , s. to freeze. 

*congelasco, -avi, 8. to congeal. 
•Gemisco, — , s. to groan. 
*G«mma8co; — y to hid. 
*Grenerasco, — , s. to be produced. 
*GrandeBCo, — , to grow large. 
•Gravesco, — , to groto heavy. 
'Hseresco, heBsi, s. to adhere. 
*HebeBco, — , s. to grow dull. 
*Horresco, hormi, e. to grow rough. 
*Hume8co, — , s: ttp grow moist. 
*Igne8co, — , to take fire. 
*Iiidolesco, -dolui, d. to be grieved. 
*Insolesco, — , to become haughty. 
*lQtegrasco, — , to be reneioed. 
*Juvenesco, — , to ^ow young. 
*Langue8co, langui, b. to grow Ian- 

guid. 
*Lapide8C0, — , ft? become stone. 
*Latesco, — , to grow broad. 
*LateBco, latui, to be concealed. 8. So 

delitesco, -litui ; oblitesco, -litui. 
*Leiitesco, — , to become soft. 
•Liquesco, — , 8. to become liquid. 

Meliquesco, -licui. 
"Lucesco, luxi, s. to grow light. 
*Lutesco, — , s. to become muddy. 
*Macesco, — , 8. ) . , 

*Macre8co,-, l^ grow lean. 

*remacre8co, •macnii. 

•Madesco, madui, s. to grow moist. 

*Marcesco, marcui, b. to pine away. 

*Matiiresco, maturui, to ripen. 

*MiaeTeacOj nageTuiy B. to pity. 

*Mite8C0, — , to grow mild. 

*MoIle8Co, — , to grow soft. 

*Mute8COy — , to become silent. 
*obmuteBCo, obmutui. 

*Nigresco, ni^nii, 8. to grow black. 

*Nite8co, nitui, 8. to grow bright. 

*Note8cOy notui, to become known. 

*ObbrateBco, — , to become brutish. 

*Obcalle8Co, -callui, to become cal- 
lous. 

*'ObdormiBCo, -dormiyi, b. to fall 
aslem. 

^Obflurdesco, -Burdai, to grow deaf, 
*01e8co, (scarcely used.) 



abolesco, -otevi, •olttum, s. to 

cease. 
adoleBco, -otevi, -nltum, s. to 

grow up. 
ezoIeBOOy -olevi, -oletiixn, to grow 

old. So obdolesccK 
'inoleaco, -olevi, d. to increase. 
*Palle8CO; palluiy 8. to grow pale. 
*PateBCOy patui, 8. to be open. 
•Pavesco, pavi, 8. to grow fearful. 
•Pertimesco, -timui, d. to fear 

greatly. 
•Pinguesco, — , to grow fat. 
*Pul^8CO, — , to come to maturity. 
•Puerasco, — , to become a boy. 
^Putesco, putui, 8. ) to become pu- 
•Putresco, pulrui, s. y trid. 
*Rare8COy — y to become thin. 
*RiffOBCo, nguif b. to grow cold. 
*Riu)e8co, rubui, a. to grow red. 

•enibcBCo, -rubui, a. 
*Resipi8Co, -sipui, 8. to recover wis- 
dom. 
*Sanesco, — , to become sound. 

^consaneBCOy -sanui. 
*Senesco, Benui, s.d. to grow old. So 

conaeneaco. 
*SentiscOy sensi, s. to perceive. 
*Sicce8co, — , to become dry. 
*SiIesco, silui, 8. to grow silent. 
*Solidesco, — y to become solid. 
*Sordesco, Bordui, s. to become fUtliy. 
*SplendeBCO, splendui, 8. to become 

bright. 
*Spumesco, — y to foam. 
•Sterilesco, — , to oecome barren. 
*Stupesco, stupui, 8. to be aston- 

ished. 
Sueaco, suevi, suetum, s. to become 

accustomed. 
*Tabe8CO, tabui, s.. to waste atoay. 
*Tenere8Co and hisco, to become 

tender. 
*Tepe8co, tepui, a. to grow warm. 
*Torpesco, torpui, s. to grow torpid. 
^TrenuBco, tremui, 8. to begin to 

tremble. 
*TumeBCOy tumui, 8. to be ir^flated. 
*TurgeBco, tursi, b. to swell. 
^ValeBCOy valui, a. to become strong. 
^VaneBCo, — , to vanish. 

*eyane8CO, evanui. 
*Vetera8co, yeteravi, to grow old. 
*yire8Co, yirui, b. to grow green. 
*Viye8Co, yixi, 8 to come to life. 

*reyiyi8CO, -yixi. 
*Uye8co, — , to become moist. 
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^ 174. Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation. 



Apiscor, aptus, to get. The com- 
pounds change a into i. 

adipiscor, adeptus. So indipiscor. 
Bxpergiscor, expenectus, to awake, 
Fruor, firuTtus or fructus, fruitorus, 

d. to enjoy. 
Fungor, functus, r. d. to pevform. 
Gradior, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e ; 
aSf 

aggredior, aggressus, to attack, 
^Iroscor, to be angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. tofaU. 
M^quor, to melt f flow. 
Loquor, locatus, r. d. to speak. 
Mioiscor, (obsolete.) 

commiHiscor, commentus, p. to 
invent. 

*remimscor, to rememher. 
Morior, (mori, rarely moriri,) mor- 

tuus, moritarus, d. to die, 
Nanciscor, nactus or nanctus, to ob- 

tain. 



Nascor, natus, naacitarus, u. to te 

bom. 
Nitor, nixuB or nisus, nisilnis, !• 

lean upon. 
Obliviscor, oblltus, d. to far set 
P^iscor, pactus, d. to bargain. 

Compound depeciscor. 
Patior, passus, r. d. to suffet, 

perpetior, -pessus. 

From plecto, to twine, 

amplector, amplexus, d. p. 
embrace. 

complector, complexus, p. 
circumplector. 
Proliciscor, profectus, r. to depart. 
Queror, questus, m. u. d. to com 

plain. 
*Ringor, to grin, 
Sequor, secatus, r. d. to follow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect. 
"Vescor, d. to eat. 
Ulciscor, ultus, m. d. p. to avenge. 
Utor, usus, X. d.to use. 



t4f 
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Note. Devertor, pnevertor^ reeertor, compounds of verto, are used as 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses j revertor also, sometimes, 
in the perfect. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

^ 175. Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
their second root in iv, and the third in itu ; as, audt'o, audlv», 
auditum. 

The following list contains most regular verbs of this conju- 
gation : — 



Audio, -I vi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear. 
*Cio, ciVi, to excite, 
Condio, -Ivi <w -ii, to season. 
Custodio, -ivi or -ii, d. to keep. 
•Dormio, -Ivi or -ii. m. r. d. to sleep, 
Erudio, -Ivi or -ii, a. to instruct, 
Expedio, -ivi or -ii, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish. 
•Gestio, -Ivi or -ii, to desire, 
Irapedio, -Ivi or -ii, x, A. to entangle, 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to be mad. 
lTretio,'-ivi or -ii, to ensnare. 
Lenio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate. 
Mollia, -Ivi or -ii, d. to soften. 
^Mugio, -Ivi or -ii, to bellow. 



Munio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify. 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -Ivi or -ii,d. to nourish. 
Partio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -Ivi, d. to polish. 
Punio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to punish, 
Redimio, -Ivi, to (frown, 
Sarrio, -Ivi, d. to weed. 
Scio, -ivi, u. r. to kno^. 
Servio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to serve. 
Sopio, -ivi or -ii, to hdl asleep. 
Stabilio, -Ivi or -ii, to establish. 
Tinnio, -ivi or -ii, r. to tinkle, 
Vestio, -Ivi or -ii, to clothe. 
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^ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second, and third roots 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of them : — 

Amicio, — , amictum, d. to dothe, 

*Balbutio, — , to stanvmer. 

BuIliOi — , to boil. 

*CaBcutio, — , to he dim-sighted. 

*Cambio, — , to exchange. 

*Dementio, — , to he mad. 

EiFutio, — , to speak foolishly. 

Eo, ivi or ii, Itura, r. d.togo. The com- 
pounds have only ii in the perfect, 
except obeo, prsdeo, and sabeO| 
which have Ivi or ii. Ml the 
compounds want the supine and 
perject participles, except adeo, 
ambio^iueoy obeo, preetereOySub- 



eo, avd transeo. 



Farcio, farsi, farctum, to cram. 
Fastidio, -ii, -itum, d. to disdain. 
*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 
*Ferocio, — ,tobe fierce. 
Fulcio, fulsi, faltum, d. to prop, 
•*Gannio, — , to yelp. 
*Glocio, — , to cluck. 
*Glutio, glntii, to swallote. 
•*Grunmo, grunnii, to grunt* 
Hauno, hausi, haustum, haustarus, 

hausorus, d. to draw. 
•Hinnio, — , to neigh. 
*Ineptio, — , to trifle. 
*Lascivio, lascivii, to he wanton. 
*Ligurio, ligurii, to feed delicately. 
Lippio, — , r. to he llear-eyed. 
*Obedio, obedii, r. to obey. 

Pario is of the third conjugation, 



aperio, aperui, apertum, r. d. to 
open. So operio, d. 

comperio, compSri, compertuniy 
to flnd out. So reperio, r. d. 
Payio, — , to beat. 
*Prurio, — -, to itch. 
*Queo, quiyi or quii, to be able. So 

nequeo. 
*Ru^o, — , to roar. 
Sbbvio, ssevii, r. to rage. 
*Sagio, — , to foresee. 
*SaUo, salui or salii, to leap. The 
compounds change a inio i. 

*absilio, — . -So circumsilio. 

*assilio, -ui. So dissiho, insilio. 

*de8ilio, -ui or -ii. -So exsilio, re- 
silio, subsilio. 

*transilio, -ui or -Ivi, d. So pro- 
silio. 
Sancio, sanxi, sancltum or sanctum, 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, d. to patch. 
*Scaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, sensi, sensum, r. to feel. 
Sepelio, sepellvi or -ii, sepoltum, r. 

• d. to bury. 
Sepio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge in. 
*Singultio, — , to sob. 
*Sitio, siiii, to thirst. 
Suffio^ -ii, -itum, d. to fumigate. 
*Tus8io, — , to cough. 
^VaffK), vagii, to cry. 



- .- ^ a 7 *tVeneo, venii, r. to be sold. 

but Us compounds are of the, Venio, veni, ventum, r. to come, 
fourth. Vincio, vinxi, vinctum, r. d. to hind. 




^ 177. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. 



Assentior, assensus, r. d. p. to assent. 
Blandior, blandrtus, to flatter. 
Ezperior, expertus, r. d. to try. 
Largior, largitus, p. to lavish. 
Mentior, mentltus, r. to lie. 
Metior, mensus, d. to measure. 
ffXoiiOT, molitus, d. to move a mass. 



Opperior, oppertus or opperitus, -d. 

to UHiit for. 
Ordior, onus, d. p. to begin. 
Orior, ortus, oriturus, d. to s^n^ «p* 

Except in the present inflmtkBe. 

this verb seems to be of me third 

conjugation. 
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PaitioT, partltus, d. to ditfide, suhjuneUve are tomeiimes of the 

Potior, potltas, r. d. to obtain. JTie third conjugation in the poets, 

present indicative and imperfect Sortior, sortltus, r. to cast lots. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

^ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the iSrst 
root. 

They are sum, voh,fero, edo,^Of eo, and their compounds. 

Sum and its compounds have already been conjugated. See § 153. In 
the conjugation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are folly 
exhibited, and a synopsis of the other parts is, in general, given. Some 
parts ofvolo and its compounds are wanting. 

'^'^-^/^^^s irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in ffitf^r^^'H^nt and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular partly By oT^co^, and partly by a ehan^ in the 
vowel of the root. In the present "infiifttiye and imperfect subjunctive, 
afler e was dropped, r was changed into I. 



MTTCgi^' ma^Oi J t' i\M, AllfUl, Jl ttj. llUiHC, 



N. 



/ Vcy-lo, vel'-le, vol'-u-i, to le tMing^ to wish. 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. vcZ-lo, vis, vult ; Per/. vol'-u-L 

P. voF-u-mus, vul'-tis, v(/-]unt IHup, vo-lu'-6-ram. 

Inperf, vo-lfe'-bam. FuL perf, vo-luf-^-io. 

lut, vo'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, 
Prcs. S. veMim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit ; Per/. vo-lu'-6-rim. 

P. ve-li'-mus, ve-li'-tis, ve'-lint Plup, vol-u-is'-sem. 

Imperf. Si vel'-lem, yel'-les, vel'-let ; 

P. vel-l6'-mus, vel-l6'-ti8, vel'-lent 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. vel'-le. Pres, vcy-lens. 

Perf, vol-u-is'-se. 

Note. VoU and voltis, for mdt and vtdtiSf are found in Plautus and 
other ancient authors. 

2. Nolo is compounded of non and volo. Non drops its 
final n, and volo its v, and the vowels (o o) are contracted into d. 
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VERBS. SECOND AND THIRD ROOTS. [4 CONJ* 



^ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
irregular ly, and those which want either or both of them : — 



So 



The 



Amicio, — , amictum, d. to clothe. 

*Balbutio, — , to stammer, 

BuUio, — , to boil. 

*Ccecutio, — f to be dim-sighted. 

*CambiO} — , to exchange. 

*Dementio, — , to be mad. 

Effutio, — , to speak foolishly. 

£o, ivi or ii, itum^ r. d.togo. The com- 
pounds have only il in the 'peirfeety 
except obeo, praBeo, and subeo, 
which have Ivi or ii. All the 
compounds vmrU tfie supine and 
perfect partidples, except adeo, 
ambio,meo, ooeO) pxtetereo, sub- 
eo, and transeo. 

Farcio, farsi, farctam, to cram. 

Fastidio, -ii, -Itom, d. to disdain. 

*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 

*Ferocio, — , to be fierce. ^^^^*..*^'*'*"^ 

Fulcio, fulsi, fultum, d. to xwon****'''^ 
^*Gannio, , to yelp. ^..^^"^ nanvis and nonvult, occur in Plautos. 

*Glocio, — , to cluck, y ^""^ 

magis drops its final syllable, and volo its v. The vowels (a d) 
are then contracted into a. 

Pres. Indie. Pres, Injin. Perf. Indie* ' 
Ma'-lo, mal'-le, mal'-u-i, to he more unUing, 



aperio, aperui, apertum, r. d. to 

open. So operio, d. 
comperio, comp£ri, compertuniy 
to find out. So reperio, r. d. 
Payio, — , to beat. 
*Prurio, — -, to itch. 
*Queo, quivi or quii, to be able 

nequeo. 
^Rugio, — , to roar. 
Soevio, soeyii, r. to rage. 
*Saffio, — , to foresee. 
*Sa!io, salui or salii, to leap. 

compounds change a tnfo i. 
'absilio, — . So circumsilio. 
*a8silio, -ui. So dissilio, insilio. 
*deailio, -ui or -ii. iSo£ssil>^>^^ 
silio, subsiU^ 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. ma'-lo, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; 

P. mal'-Ci-mus, ma-vul'-tis, ma'-lunt. 
hnperf. ma-le'-bam. 
Pud. ma'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. S. ma'-lim, tna'-lis, ma'-ht ; 

P. ina-li'-mus, ma-li'-tis, ma'-lint. 
hnperf. S. mal'-lem, mal'-les, mal'-let; 

P. mal-l6'-mus, mal-lfe'-tis, mal'-lent 



Perf, mal'-u-L 
Plup. ma-lu'-d-ram. 
Put. perf, ma-Iu'-€-ro. 



Perf ma-lu'-e-rim. 
Plup. mal-u-is'-sem. 



INFINITIVE. 



Prts. mal'-le. 



Per/, mal-u-is'-se. f 



Note. Mavdloy mavdlam^ mav^Hm, and mavellemj for malo, malam, 
^c., occur in Plautus. 



I&REGTJLAR VERBS. 
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PaitioT, partltus, d. to divide, tuhjuncUve are aomeUmes of the 

Potior, potltusy r. d. to obtain. 77ie third conjugation in the poetls, 

present indicative and imperfect Sortior, sortltus, r. to cast lots. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

^ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the iSrst 
root. 

They are sum, voh,fero, edo,^o, eo, and their compounds. 

Sum and its compounds have already been conjugated. See § 153. In 
the conjugation of the rest, the parts wliich are irregular are folly 
exhibited, and a synopsis of the other parts is, in general, given. Some 
parts oivolo and its compounds are wanting. 



Yc^o is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 

^^NC^^^b*'!?* ^^^ imperfect subjunctive. 

Fut. fe^^lWLj "vncope, and partly by a change in the 

Perj',*^'-vQ and imperfect subjunctive, 
Pluv, ^ . 



Perf. tu'-li. 
Plup. tiiM£-ram. 
Fvt.perf. tu'-l6-ro. 

Pres. fe'-ram. 
Imperf. fer'-rem. 
Perf. tu'-l€-rim. 
PLup. tu-lis'-sem. 



S. fer, or fer'-to, 

fer'-to ; 
P. fer'-te, or fer-tO'-te, 

fe-run'-to. 



Pres. fer'-re. 

Perf. tu-lis'-se. 

Fut. la-ta'-ruB es'-se. 




SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fe'-rar. 

Imperf. fer'-rer. 

Perf. la'-tus sim or fu'-fi-rim. 

Plup. la'-tus es -sem or fu-is'sem 

IMPERATIVE. 

S. fer'-re, or fer'-tor, 

fer'-tor ; 
P. fe-rim'-i-ni, 

fe-run'-tor, 

INFINITIVE, 

Pres. fer'-ri. 

Perf. la'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se* 

Fut. la'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. fe'-rens. 
Fut. la-tQ'-rus. 

GERUND. . 
fe-ren'-di, &c. 

Former, la'-tum. 



Perf la'-tus. 
Fut. fe-ren'-dus. 



I 
SUPINES. 

I 



Latter, la'-tu. 



^ 180. Fio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed fromthe/Jrs^ root, except the present infinitive 

12* 



Ji 
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ZRHEGCLAB TEBB9 

Pres. ^uUc. Prea. In/in. Per/. Indie. 
No'-lo, nolMe, noF-u-i, toheunmUingi 



INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. nc/-lo, non^-vis, non'-vult ; 

P. nol'-a-mus, non-vul'-tis, n(/-lunt. 
Imperf, no-le'-bam. 
P^ nc/-lam» 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Prea. S. no'-lim, no'-lis, no'-lit ; 
I ^ ^' °o-li'-inus, no-li'-tis, Do'-lint* 
Imperf. S. nolMem, nolMes, nolMet; 

P. nol-le'-mus, nol-le'-tis, nolMent 



Per/. noF-u-L* 
Plup. no-lu'-€-ram» 
Fut per/, no-lu'-6-ro 



Per/. no-lu'-6-rim. 
Plup, nol-u-ifi/ngem. 



IMPERATIVE. 
S. 2. no'-li, or no-li'-to j p. 2. no-li'-te, or nol-i-to'-te 




PARTICIPLE^ 
Prei 




INFINITIVE. 
Pres. nol'-le. 
Perf, nol-u-is'-se. 

Note. JVm> and newft, f^f-^ . ^ __--tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 

^^r iMwiDw andlj; fao'-tum i'-ri. 



SUPINE. 
Latter, fac'-tu. 



jlCTjl LiKS. 
Perf. fac'-tus.. 
Fut. fa-ci-en'-dus. 



Note. The compounds of facto which retain a, have also fio in the 
passive j as, calefacio, to warm ; passive, calefio ; but those which change 
a into i form the passive regularlj. Yet conJUf deJUy and inftf 
See § 183, 12, 13, 14. 



occur 



<5> 181. Epo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperativej^ and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive,, 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum : — 
Thus, 



Tnd, pres. 
' Subj, imperf. 

Imperat, 



est; 



ces or > 
^es'-to,> 



es'-ses, es'-set; es-se'-mus, 



es'-te, 



-, es'-tur. 



\ Inf. pres. es'-se. 
.« Ind. pres. pass. ^ 

^OTE. In the present subjunctive, edim, edis, &c.,are fou2id,for edam, 
•d&Sy &c. 
m the compounds of edOf also, forms resembling those of sum occur. 

• 

^ 182* Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
s^re fprmed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive^ 
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4 179, Fero is irregular in two respects: — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — 2. in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie. Fe'-ro, (to 

Pres, Injin. fer'-re, 

Perf. Indie, tu'-li, 

Supine. la'- turn. 

Pres. S. fe'-ro, 
fers, 
fert; 
P. fer'-i-mus, 
fer'-tis, 

Imper;. ^-fCi^am. 
P. i-rte T 



bear.) 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie, fe'-ror, (to be borne.) 
Presk Infin. fer'-ri, 
Perf. Part, la'-tus. 



INDICATIVE. 
Pres. S. 



■re, 



P. 



IMPERATIVI:.. 

S, i or i'-to, i'-to ; 

P. i'-te or i-to^-te, e-un'-to. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. i'-ens, (gen. e-un'-tis.) 
Fut. i-tu'-rus.. 



Imperf. 
Fut. 
Perf. 
Plup. 



,«/• 



fe'-ror, 

fer'-ris or 

fer'-tur ; 

fer'-i-raur, 

fe-rim'-i-ni, 

fe-run'-tur. 

fe-re'-bar. 

fe'-rar. 

l&'-tas sum or fii'-i. 

la'-tus e'-ram or l\i'-6-ram, 

la'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 
Perfl "P'VW-se. 
Fut. i-tu'-rus es'-se.. 

GERUND., 

e^un'-di, &c« 



RemarTcs. 

1. lam, ies, let, are sometimes found in the future. Istisyissem, and isse^ 
fure formed bj contraction for ivistis, ioissem, and ivisse. See § 1G2, 7. 

2. In the passive voice are found the infinitive m, and the third persons 
singular itur, ibatur^ ibltur^ itum est, Slc. ) edtur, ir€tur, &c., which are used 
impersonally. 

3. The compounds of eo, including veneo, are conjugated like the sim- 
ple verb, but most of them have ii m the perfect rather than voi. (See 
§ 176.) .Bdeo, ineo, prtetereo, subeo, and transeo^ being used actively, are 
found in the passive voice. Inietur occurs as a future passive or ineo^ 
AwJbio is regular, like audio. 

Queo and nequeo are conjugated like eo, but they want the imperative 
mood and the gerund, and tiieir participles rarely occur. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

^183. Defective verbs are those which are not used, 
in certain tenses^ numbers, or persons*. 



140 BEFECTITE VEllfi^^ 

There are many verbs which are not found in all the tenses, iiiiTiAftii/ 
and persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defective^ 
ar^ considered so, because they do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature defective. Thus, the first and second persons 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be wanting, from the nature of 
their signification. 

The following list contains such verbs as are remarkable for 
wanting man): of their parts : — 

1. Odi^ I hate. 7. Quoeso, /j9ra^. 12. Confit, it t5 <2cme.' 

2. Coepi, / have begun. 8. Ave, > . •. 13. Defit, it is wantifig, 
2. Memimf I remember. 9. Salve,) ' 14. In&t, he begins. 

4. Aio, ) J 10. Ap&ge, begone. 15. Ovat, he rfjoices. 

6. Inquam, y ^^^' 11. Cedo, tdl, or give 

6. Fari, to speak. me. 

1. Odi^ tcBpi, and memtniy are used chiefly in the perfect and 
in the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence 
called preteritive verbs : — Thus, 

Imjy. perf. o'-di or o'-sus sum ; vlup. od'-S-ram; fut.verf. od'-fi-ro. 
SuBJ. perf. od'-6-rim ; plup. o-ois'-sem. Isr. perj. o-dis'-se. 
Part. fut. o-su'-rus ; perj. o'-sus. 

Note. Exdstis and perdsus^ like osus^ are used actively. Odivit, fof 
editf occurs in Cicero. 

2. Ind. perf. cce'-pi ; plup. coep'-g-ram ; Jut. perf. ccep'-fi-ro. 

SuBJ. perf. ccBp'-6-rim; plup. ccB-pis'-sem. Int. perf. coB-pis'-se. 
Part. fut. coep-ta'-rus ; perf. ccep'-tus. 

Note. In Plautus are found a present, ccBpio^ present subjunctivei 
toepiam. and infinitive aspSre. Before an infimtive passive, coeptum est, 
&c., rather than capi, &c., axe commonly used. 

3. Ind. perf. mem'-i-ni; plup. me-min'-6-ram ; fut. perf. me-min'-g-ro. 
&VBJ. perf. me-min'-6-rim ; plup. mem-i-nis'-sem. 

lisT.perf. mem-i-nis'-se. 

Imperat. 2pers. me-men'-to, mem-en-to'-te. 

Note. Odi and mem^ni have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect ana 
future. In this respect, novi, I know, the perfect of nosco, to learn, agrees 
with odi and memini, 

4. Ind. prhs. ai'-o,* a'-is,t a'-it ; — • — , — ^ — , ai'-unt.* 

imp. ai-e'-bam, ai-e'-bas, ai-6'-bat ; , ai-e-ba'-tis, ai-e'-bant. 

SvBJ. pres. , ai^-as, ai'-at; , , ai'-ant. 

Imperat. a'-i. Part. pres. ai'-ens. 

5. Ind. pres. in'-quam or in'-qui-o,in'-quis,in'-quit;in'-quI-mus, in'-qi^- 

tis, in'-qui-unt. 

imp, , , in-qui-e'-bat ; , , . 

fut. , in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; , , . 

perf. , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit; , — < — , . 

SuBJ. pres. , , in'-qui-at ; , , . 

Imp£;rat. in'-que, in'-quj-to. 

* Pronounced a'-yo, a'-yunt, &c. See $ 9. f ais with ne is contracted to am'. 
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6. Inn.pres. 



■, fa'-tur ; fut. fa'-bor, , faV-I-tur. 



Imperat. fa'-re. Part. pres. fans ; per^' fa^-tus ; Jut. fan'-dufl. 
Infin. jtres. fa'-ri. Gerund, gen. fan'-di ; aU. fan'-do^ Supise, fk'-tiL 

In like manner the compounds affdri, ejfdrif and profdri, 

7. I'ND. pres. quae'-so, , quae'-sit ; quss'-ii-mus, , — — . 

Ikp. pres. qu8Bs'-6-re. 

8. Imperat. a'-ve, a^v6'-to; a-v6'-te. Inf. a-v6'-re.* 

9. iND./irM. saV-ve-o. fut. Bai-v^'-hia. Inf. pre*. sal-v6'-re. 
Imperat. sal'-ve, sal-v6'-to ; sal-v6'-te. 

10. Imperat. ap'-i-ge. 

11. Imperat. sing, and plur. ce'-do; pi. cet'-te /or ced'-I-te. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-fit; fiu. con-fi'-et. 

SuBJ. pres. con-fi'-at ; imperf. con-fi'-6-ret Inf. pres. con-fi'-S-iik. 

13. Ind. pres. de'-fit ; pi. de-f i'-unt. - Subj. pres. de-fl'-at. 
Inf. pres. de-fi'-6-ri. 

14. Ind. prc5. in'-fit; pi. in-fl'-unt. 

15. IsD.jjres. o'-vat. SvBJ.pres. o'-vet; imperf. o-va'-ret. 
Part. pres. o'-vans ; petf. o-va'-tus. Gerund, o-van'-di. 

Remark 1. Amon^? defective verbs are sometimes, also, included the 
followinff : — For em j fores j &c., /ore, (see §154, 3.) Ausim, ausit; ausvnt. 
Faxo axSifaxim,faxis^faxit,faxlmus,fax\tiSyfaxint. Faxcm. The form 
in o is an old future perfect ; that in tm a perfect, and that in em a plU' 
perfect, subjunctive. See § Hi2, 9. 

dor and der^ from do, to give, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defectives, are formed by con- 
traction from a verb and the conjunction si; aa, sis for si vis, stUtis lor si 
ftultis, sodes for si audes. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

<5> 184. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and do not admit of a per- 
sonal subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun it, 
especially in the active voice ; as, delectat, it delights ; decet, it 
becomes ; contingit, it happens ; evenit, it happens ; scrilntur, 
it is written, &c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 



Ind. Pres. 
Imp. 
' Fut. 
Perf. 
Plnp. 



1st Conj. 

delectat, 

delectabat, 

delectabit, 

delectavit, 

delectav^rat, 



FtU. perf. delectavSrit. 



2d Conj. 

decet, 

decebat, 

decebit, 

decuit, 

decuSrat, 

decuSrit. 



3d Conj. 

contingit, 

contingebat, 

contin^et, 

contlgit, 

contigdrat, 

contigSrit. 



4tk Conj. 

evfinit, 

eveniebat, 

eveniet, 

eve nit, 

evenSrat, 

evengrit. 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS. 



1st Conj. fid Conj. 

Sub. Pres. delectet, deoeat. 

Imp. delectftrjst, deceret, 

Per/. delectavSrit, decuSrit, 

Plup. delectavisset. decuisset 

Ihp. Pres. delectare, decfire, 

Perf. delectavisse. decuisse. 



3(2 C&nj. 

contingat, 

contingSret, 

contiggrit, 

contigisset. 



itk Conj, 

eveniat, 

evenlret, 

even^rit, 

evenisset. 



continffSre, e venire, 
coDtigisse. evenisse. 



2. As the passive voice of an. active verb may be substituted 
for the active, (see § 141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular , instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ab ; as, faveo tibi, I favor thee, or favetur 
tibi a me, thou art favored by me. 



Pres. 
Imp. 
Put. 
Petf. 

Plup. 



pugnatur, 
pugnab&tur, 
pugnabitur, 
pugnatum est 

or fuit, 
pugnatum erat 

or fuSrat, 
PttgfiStum erit 



or 



MM." ' * fi^'^te! 



Indicativ 

favetur, 
favebatur, 
favebitur, 
fautum est or 

fuit, 
fautum erat or 

fu6rat, 

fiiit-flT 



^MooD. 

■ currltur, 
currebatur, 
curretur, 
cursum est or 

fuit, 
cursum erat 

or fu^rat, 
curnuiii erit or 



fSk 



nfT 



venitur, 
veniebatur, 
venietur, 
ventum est or 

fuit, 
ventum erat or 

fug rat, 
ventum orlt or 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Pres. pugnetur, 
Imp. pugnaretur, 
jPerf. pugnatum sit or 

fu^rit, 
Pltip. pugnatum esset 

or fuisset. 



Pres. --pugnari, 

Perf. pugnatum esse 

or fuisse. 
Fut. pugnatum iri. 



faveatur, 
faveretur, 
fautum sit or 

fii^rit, 
fautum esset 

or fuisset. 



curratur,^ 
curreretur, 
cursum sit or 

fugrit, 
cursum esset 

or fuisset. 



Infinitive Mood. 



favfiri, 
faatum esse 

or fuisse, 
fautum iri. 



cum 



i 



cursum esse 

or fuisse, 
cursum iri. 



luerit. 



veniatur, 
veniretur, 
ventum sit or 

fuSrit, 
ventum esset 

or fuisset. 



venin, 
ventum esse or 

fuisse, 
ventum iii. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus, 
formed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &/C., 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as^ morier^um est omnibus, all 
must die. See § 162, 15. 



RemarJcs, 

1. Grammarians usug-lly reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all of 
which are of the second conjugation. (See § 169.) There seems, how- 
ever, to be no good reason for distinguishing those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following are such other verbs as are most commonly used 
impersonally: — 
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. (a.) In the first conjugation ; — 

ConBtat, it is evident. Spectat, it eoneems. Certatur, U is anitend* 

Juvat, it delights. ' Stat, iX is resolved. ed. 

Prffistat, it is better. V acat, there is leisure. Peccatur, a fault is 
'ReBtatfii remains. committed. 

(b.) In the second conjugation ; — 

Appflret, it appears. Solet, it is usuaL 

Attinet, it belongs to. Nocet, it is hurtful. Fletur, there is weep^ 

Debet, it ought. Patet, it is plain. ing. 

DispUcet, it displeases. Pertinet, it pertains. Persuadetur. (See 

Dolet, it grieves. Placet, it pleases. above, 2.) 

(c.) In the third conjugation ; — 

Accidit, it happens. Creditur, it is believed. Mittitur, it is sent. 

Inclpit, it begins. Desinitur, there is an Scribltur, it is vmtten. 

Sufflcit, it suffices. end. 

(d.) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

. Conygnit, it is agreed on. Aperitur, it is opened. 

ExpSdit, it is expedient. Sentitur, it is meant. 

(e.) Among irregular verbs ; — 

Abeundum est, it is ne- Fit, it happens. . Prodest, it avails. 

cessary to depart. Interest, u concerns. Refert, it concerns. 

Aditur. {See above, 2.) Obest, it is hurtful. SupSrest, it remains. 

(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
the operations of nature ; as, 

Folgarat, it lightens. Lapidat, it rains stones. Reg^lat, it thaws, 

Fulmlnat, it Utunders. Lucescit, it grows Ught. Tonat, it thunders. 

Gelat, it freezes. Ningit, it snows. V esperascit, it ap* 

Grrandfnat, it hails. Pluit, it rains. proaches evening. 

2. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; as, delettet, let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want p&rticiples, serunds and supines 
but poBnitet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus, and the gerund. 
Pudet andpiget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ii< Tibiris inter eos et pons inter §sset, so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

^ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have difier- 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination; as, fabrico and 
fdhHcor, to frame ; — in conjugation ; as, lavo, -^re, and hwo, 
'iSre, to wash; — or in certain tenses; as, odi and ostts sum, I 
hate. 
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1. T^he following deponent verbs, besides their passive fornix 
have an active in o, of the same meaning. The latter, how- 
ever, is', in general, rarely used. 



Adalor, to flatter. 
Altercor, to dispute. 
Amplexor, to embrace, 
Assentior, to assent. 
AucQpor, /o hunt after. 
AugQror, toforetdl. 
Cachinnor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Comitor, to accompany. 



Cunctor, to delay. 
Depascor, to feed upon, 
Elucubror, to elaborate. 
Fabricor, to frame. 
Frustror, to disappoint. 
Fruticor, to sprout. 
Impertlor, to impart. 
Lachr^mor, to weep. 
Ludificor, to ridicule. 



Medicor, to kedl, 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure, 
Palpor, to caress. 
Populor, to lay wastt, 
Ruininor, to ruminate, 
Velif icor, to set sail. 
Vocif^ror, to bawl. 
Urinor, to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation:-^ 

Cieo,-6re, l^^^i^^ Fiilgeo, -ere, > to Strideo, -fire, > to 

), -Ire, r. 5 * Fulgo, -6re, r. 5 shine. Stride, -6fe, > creak. 



Terffeo, -ere, > .^ . . ^ 

Terio,-6re, r^*^*^^- 

Tueor, -eri, > j^roteet 

Those marked r. are 
rarely used. 



Cio, -ire, r. 5 '^ «^«^^- Fulio, '-6re, r. ] shine. 

Denso,-are, > to Lavo,-are, > , 

Denseo,-ere,r. 5 thicken. Lavo, -ere, r. 3 ^^ ^^'^' 

Ferveo, -ere, > to Lino, -gre, > to 

Fervo, -6re, r. 3 boil. Linio, -ire, r. 3 anoint. 

Fodio, -6re, ) ,. Scateo, -6re, ) to 

Fodio, -Ire, i.]^ ^S- gcato, -6re, r. 5 ahouvd) 

MorioTy orior, and potior, also, are redundant in conjugation in certain 
parts. See in lists § § 174 and 177. 

<5> 186, 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearly 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 

Abdico, -are, to ahdi^ Caneo, -ete, to be white. 

cate. Careo, -fire, to want. 

Abdico, -6re, to refuse. Caro, -fire, to card wool, 
AccTdo, -fire, to hap- Celo, -are, to conceal. 

Caelo, -are, to carve, 

Ceuseo, -fire, to think, 

Sentio, -Ire, to feel, 

Claudo, -fire, to shut. 

Claudo, -fire, to be lame. 

Colligo, -are, to tie 
together. 



to cut 



pen 
Accldo, . -fire, 

short. 
Addo, -fire, to add. 
Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 
Aggero, -are, to heap 

up, 
Aggfiro, -fire, to heap 

upon, 
Allfigo, -are, to depute. 
AUfigo, -fire, to choose. 
Appello, -are, to call. 
Appello, -fire, to drive 

to. 
Cado, -fire, tofaU. 
Cffido, -fire, to cut. 
Cedo, -fire, to yield. 
Caleo, -fire, to be hot. 
Calleo, -fire, to be hard. 
C&no, -fire, to sing. 



Consterno, -are, to ter* 

rify. 
Consterno, -fire, ta 

strew over. 
Decldo, -fire, to faU 

doum. 
Decldo, -fire, to cut off. 
Decipio,-6re, to deceive^ 
Desipio, -fire, to dote. 
Deligo, -are, to tie up. 
Deligo, -fire, to choose. 



Colligo, -fire, to collect. , Dillgo, -fire, to love. 



Colo, -fire, to strain. 

Colo, -fire, to cultivate. 

Compello, -are, to ac- 
cost. 

Compello, -fire, to force. 

Concido, -fire, to chop 
off. 

Concido, -fire, to fall. 

Conscendo, -fire, to 
climb. 

Conscindo, -fire to cut 
in pieces. 



Dico, -fire, to say. 
Dico, -are, to dedicate, 
£do, -fire, to eat. 
Edo, -fire, to publish. 
EdQco, -are, to educate, 
Edaco, -fire, to draw 

out. 
Efffiro, -are, to makt 

wild. 
Efffiro, -re, to carry out, 
Ejccldo, -fire, to fall out, 
Excido, -fire, to cut off. 
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l^iio, -Ire, to girike. 

FSro, -re, to bear. 

Ferior, -&ri, to keep hol- 
iday. . 

Prigeo, -6re, to bfi cold. 

FngOf -€re, to fry. 

Foffp, -ftie, to put to 
fiight. 

Pugio, -€re, tofiy. 

Fondo, -are, tofotmd. 

Fundo, -6re, to pour out. 

Incldo, -gre, tofaU into. 

Incldo, -fire, to cut, 

Indico, -are, to show. 

Indlco^ -€re, to pro- 
claim. 

Inficio, -Sre, to infect. 

Infitior, -ari, to d^y. 

Intercido, -ere, to hap- 
pen. 

intercido, -Sre, to cut 
asunder. 

Jaceo, -ere, to lie doum. 

Jacio, -ere, to throw. 

Labo, -are, to totter. 

Labor, -i, to glide. 

Lacto, -are, to suckle. 

Lacto, -are, to deceive. 

Lego, -^re, to send. 

Lego, -ere, ^o rea<2. 

Liceo, -ere, to 2re lawfid. 

Liceor, -eri, to bid for. 

Liquo, -are, to meZ^. 

Liqueo, -ere, to 6e Tuan- 

Liquor, -i, to meZf. 
Mano, -are, to flow. 



M&neo, -ere, to ^toy. 

Mando, -are, to command, 

Mando, -ere, to eat. 

Meto, -ere, to reap. 

Metor, -ari, to measure. 

Metior, -iri, to meojurfl. 

Metuo, -ere, to fear. 

Miseror, -ari, to pUv. 

Misereor, -eri, to Ptty. 

Moror, -ari, to delay. 

Morior, -i, to rf/e. 

Niteo, -ere, to glitter. 

Nitor, -i, to strive. 

Obsero, -are, to lock up. 

Obsero, -ere, to sow. 

Occldo, -ere, to fall. 

OcQido, rere, to kill. 

Operio, -ere, to cover. 

Opgror, -ari, to work. 

Opperior, -iri, to wait 
for. 

Pando, -are, to bend. 

Pando, -ere, to open. 

PSro, -are, to prepare. 

Pareo, -ere, to appear.^ 

Pario, -ere, to bring 
forth. 

Pario, -are, to balance. 

Pendeo, -ere, to Aan^^. 

Pendo, -ere, to weigh. 

PercOlo, -are, to filter. 

PercOlo, -ere, to adorn. 

Permaneo, -ere, to re- 
main. 

Permano, -are, to flow 
over. 

Proedlco, -are, to publish. 



Prffidlco, -ere, to fore- 

teU. 
Prddo, -ere, to betray. 
Prodeo, -Ire, to com* 

forth. 
Recede, -ere, to retire. 
Recido, -ere, to fatt 

back. 
Recido, -ere, to cut off. 
Reddo, -ere, to restore, 
Redeo, -ire, to return. 
Reftro, -re, to bring 

back. 
Rei^rio, -Ire, to striko 

back. 
Relego, -are, to remove. 
Belego, -ere, to read 

orocTy. 
Sedo, -are, to aUay. 
Sede6, -ere, to sit. 
Sido, -ere, to JinA. 
Sero, -ere, to «oir. 
Sgro, -ere, to Antf. 
SuccTdo, -ere, to faiX 

down. 
SuccXdo, -ere, to cut 

doum. 
Vado, -6re, to go. 
Vador, -ari, to give bail. 
Veneo, -ire, to be sold. 
Venio, -Ire, to come. 
Venor, -ari, to hunt. 
Vincio, rire, to bind. 
Vinco, -ere, to conquer. 
Vdlo, -are, to/y: 
¥(310, velle, to 2^6 tm2f. 



2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as, 



Aceo, acui, to be sour. 
Acuo, acui, to sharpen. 
Cresco, crevi, to grow. 
Cemo, crevi, to decree. 
Folgeo, fulsi, to shirve. 
Fulcio, falsi, to prop. 



Luceo, luxi, to ^AtTie. 
Liiffeo, luzi, to Tiumm. 
Mmceo, mulsi, to 

5oo£Ae. 
Mulgeo, xnalsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, tofeof. — 



Pasco, pavi, to feed. 
Pendeo, pependi, to 

Aa9^. 
Pendo, pependi, to 

weigh. 



To these add some of the compounds of «to and sisto. 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 
perfect participle ; as, , . 



Frico, fricturu, to rub. 
Frigo, frictum, to roast. 
Maneo, mansum, to remain. 
Mando, mansum, to chew. 
Pango, pactum, to drive in, 
PaciBcor, pactuH, to bargain. 



Pando, patattm, to open. 
Patior, passus, to suffer. 
Teneo, tentum, to hold. 
Tendo, tentum, to «fre£eA« 
Verro, versum, to frn^A^ 
Verto, versum, to tunk 
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DERTTATION OP VERBS. 

^ 187. Verbs are derived either from nouns, adjectives, or 
eiher verbs 

I. Verbs derived from noons or adjectives are called 
denominatives. 

1. Those which are active are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usually 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ; as, 

Actives from J^ouns. JVeuters fiom JMbuns. 

Anno, to arm, (arma^ Floreo, to bloom, (flo».) 

Fraudo, to defraud, (fraus.) Frondeo, to produce leaves, (froM.) 

NomTno, to name, (nomen.) Luceo, to shine, (lux.) 

NumSro, to numlerf (Humerus.) Vireo, tofiaurish, (vis.) 

From Adjectives, 

Albo, to whiten, (albus.) Albeo, to he white, (albus.) 

Celebro, to celebrate, (celSber.) Calveo, to be bald, (calvus.) 

Libgro, to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be yellow, (flavus.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva- 
tive ; as, 

Coacervo, to heap together, (acer- Extirpo, to extirpate, (stirps.) 

Tus.) , Illaqueo« to insnare, (laqueus.) 

EzcSvo, to excavate, (cayus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjugation, derived from nouns, express 
the exercise of the character, office, <&c. denoted by the primitive ; as, 
architector, to build ; comitor, to accompany ; furor, to steal ; from archi- 
tectus, comes, and fur. 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called imitatives; as, 
comicor, to imitate a crow, from comix ; Gracor, to imitate the Greeks. 
Some of these end in isso ; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are either frequentatives, 
inci^iives, desideratives, diminutives, or intensives. 

1. JPrequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
into ito, rarely into o ; as, clamo, to cry, {clamdtu,) clamito^ 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, (natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
Other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into Ito ; 
as, curro, to run, (cwrsti,) curso, or curslto, to run frequently. 

Some are derived from the present, or perhaps firom an obeoleto third 
root \ as, ago, (agitu^ agUo ; cogo, eogito. 
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Some fieqikeBtativeg are deponent ; as, nunltor, from nUnor (mtndlu) ; 
persoTy from verto (versu). So sectary lofultor, from sequor an4 loquar. 

Verbs of this class do not always express frequency of action, but havo 
Bometimes nearly the tome meaning as their primitive*. 

2. Incqttives, ot inchoatives, mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

' They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, 
which, in the third conjugation, is t; as, caleo, to be hot; 
cahscoy to grow hot. 

So labOy lubasco ; ingimoy ingemiacof vbdormioy obdomUsco. Hiteo is 
eoBtracied for hUuco, from hio. 

Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjugation. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, by adding aam 
or eseo to the root ; as, puerascOy from puer; juvenescoy ftomjuvii^ 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives) as, adhm^ 
reseo. 

NoTS. Inceptives axe all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 173. 

Some verbs in «co which are not inceptives are active ; as, discOfposco, 

3. Desideraiives express a desire of doing the act denoted by 
the primitive. 

They are formed from the third root, by shortening the final 

If, and adding rio ; as, ctznoy to sup, {caendtuy) ccencUurio, to 

desire to sup. 

Desideratives are all of the fburth comug^ation. See § 176^ Notk% 
Verbs in itrio, having u long, are not desideratives ', as, prUrio, dectkriOm 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed bv addincr Ulp \o the roo^ of tlie primitive: as. c^^Ho, 

to sing a little — from ccmto. 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

6. Intensives denote eager action Th*»y arc annaUy formed 
by adding esso or isso to the root of the primitive; as, facesso, 
to act earnestly — from f(icio. 

So tapesso, areesso, from capio and arceo. Coneupiseo^ to desire gieatlyy 
IS also an intensive. 

COMPOSITION OF VERBS* 

^ 188. Verbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of a noun and a verb ; as, adificOy heUigirOy hicrifacio. 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, ampKftco, muhipHeo, 
mlipendo. 

3. Of two verbs; as, calefaciOy madefaciOy paiefacio, 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, benefacio, nudedico, satdgo, 
nolo 
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5. Of a prepositionf and a verb ; as, adduce, excole, prodv^ 
suhrepo, discemOf sejungo, 

6. Of a preposition and a ncran^ a»,pemocto, irretio. 

^ 189. In composition, certain changes often occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verb, 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e 9 

Arceo, Carpo, Farcio, Jacto, Pario, Patro, Spargo,. 
Candeo, Damno, Fatiscor, Lacto, Partio^ Saero, 1j»ctOb 
Capto^ Fallo, Gradior, Maado,' Patior, Scandb, 

£zc. A is retained in amando^ pramanda^ desacrt^f tmdi retrmeto; pnt* 
damno toad jnrtracio sometimes also oeciir. JS is also changed into e in 
depedseor from paeiseoTf oce§nt0 firom tanUf, and ankelo firom bmlo ; cam' 
perco also is foimd. 

2. The following change a, te, and e, into t .* 

Ago, Capio, Habeo,. Pango, Rego, Statuo, 

Apiscor^ £geo, Jacio, Placeo, 8alio, (to 2eaji,) Taeeo, 

Cado, £mo, Lacio, Premo, Sapio, Tango, 

Cedoy Fateor, Lsdo, QiuBit>, Sedeo, Teneo. 

Canoy Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specio, i 

Exc. Jl is retained in dreumdgo, perdgOf satdgo; anfehaheo, pasthdbeo^ 
depangOy repango ; cemplaeeo asm perpiaceo. Ocedmf and recdno also some- 
times occur. E is retained in eolmo, circumsedeoy and supersedeo. AxU/t'* 
eapio and anticlpo- are* both used y so ako are superjado and superjicio, 

CQgo and dego are formed, bj contraction, from con^ de, and ago ; dema^ 
promo f and svmoy from d€, pro, Mvh, and emo ; prtdieoy and perhaps dAea, 
from pr€Bf de, etnd fuibeo ; pergo and surgo, from per, 8u6, and rego. 

NoTB 1< Fado, oompounded with a preposition, changes a into i; asy 
t{ficio. Some compounds of f ado with nouns and adjectives, chanjge a 
into i, and also drop i before o, and are of the first conjugation ; as, stgtd- 
fico, UsUfieoy magniflco. Spedo forma some compouikds in Uie same nuin* 
ner ; as, compteor and suspteor. 

Note 2. Lego, compounded with eon, de, di, «, inter, nee, and se, changes 
e into t ; as, couiffo, negllgo, &c. ; but with ad, pra^per, re, suh, mdtrans^ 
it retains e ; as, aUigo, 

Note 3. Ctdeo and saUo, in composition, change a intotc/ as, inetdeo^ 
insulto. Plattdo changes au into 6 ; as, explodo ; except appUntdo, JhtdU 
dhan^esoif into e in ooedio. Catiso, claudo, and quatio, drop a / as, aecQsOf 
rediUUf, percutio. Juro changes u into e in dejiro and pejiro^ 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Impedio, Conllito, Instlgo, Conniveo, 

Offendo, Imbuo, Refhto, Impleo, Percello, 

Ezperior, Compello, (-are,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo, and some 

£zpedio, Appello, (-ftre,) Congruo, Renideo, Exuo, others. 

For the changes produced in prepositions hj composition with verlML 
pce § 190| Ms 
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PARTICIiES. 

^ 190. The parts of speech which are not inflected, are 
called by the general name of particles. They are adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A word may 
sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, according to 
its connection. 



ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene et 
sapienter dixit, he spoke well and wisely ; egregie fidelis^ 
remarkably faithful ; valde heney very well* 

Rkmark. The modifications of adjectives and verbs which are efiected 
by adverbs, may also generally be made by means of the oblique cases of 
nouns and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted by these, 
for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In genera!, those modifica- 
tions which are most common are expressed by adverbs. Thus, for cwm 
aapietUiA, sapienter is used; Mc, for in hoc loco; ben^f for in bono modo; 
nunCf for hoc tempore^ &c. 

Adverbs' are divided into various classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
pUtcCf time, manner, d&c. 

<§> 1 91* The following lists contain a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except those which are formed, with certaia 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles. 
These will be noticed subsequently. 

I. Adverbs of Place and Order. 



AUk, by another toay. 
Alibi, elsewhere, 
Alicabi, somewhere. 
AUcunde, from some 

place. 
Alio, to another place, 
Allqu6, to some place. 
Aliunde, from else' 

where. 
Dehinc, lunceforth, 
Deinceps, successively, 
Deinde, t^er that, 
Denlque, finally, 
Denuo, again. 
Deorsum, downward. 
Dextrorsam, towards 

the right. 
£^, that way, 

13» 



£6, to that place. 
^!cdem, to the same 

place. 
Exinde, aft^ that. 
Foras, ovt of doors. 
Foris, without, 
Hkc, this way, 
Hlc, here. 
Hinc, hence, 
HuCj hither. 
Horsum, hithenoard. 
Ibi, there. [place. 

Ibidem, in the same 
IllKc, that loay, 
llllCj tliere, 
Illinc, thence. 
Illorsum, thitherward. 
1116, thither. 



lUuc, thither, 
Inde, then J thence, 
Indldem, from the sam§ 

place. 
Intr6« )..'*i« 

Introrsum,]"^*^"- 
Intus, withm. 
Istkc, that toay, 
Istic, Mere. 
Istinc, thence. . 

Necabi, lest any where. 
Neutr6, neither way. 
Nusqnam, no witere. 
Porro, moreover, 
VronvLm, forward. 
Quk ? by which way ? 
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Qu5? whither? 
Quorsum? whitherward? 
Retro, ^ 

Retrorsum, > backward. 
Rursum, ) 
SieClbi, if any where. 
Sieunde, if from any 
place. 



Sinistrorsum, towards 

the left. 
Sursum, upward. 
Ubi? where? 
VhTque, every where. 
Ubivis, any wherel 
Unde ? whence? 
UQdique,^a?n aU sides. 



Uspiam, > ^1^^ 
Usquam, 3 ^ 
Utrinque, on both sides. 
Utro ? which wuf f 
Utrdbi ? in which place f 
Utroblque, in both 

places. 
Utrdque, each way. 



Remark 1. Most adverbs of place which answer the quesr- 
tions where ? whence ? whither 7 hy which way ? and whithn 
trward 1 have a mutual relation and resemblance : — Thus, 

Ubi? 

Hie, 

line, 

Ist\c, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

Alibi, 

AlicCibi, 

Rem. % HlCf hinc, hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
istlc, istinc, istuc, to the place of the person addressed; and 
iUtc, illinc, illuc, to that of the person or thing spoken of. 



Unde? 

Hinc, 

lUine, 

Istinc, 

Inde, 

Indldem, 

Aliunde, 

Alicunde, 


Qu6? 
Hue, 

inuc, 

Istuc, 

E5, 

Eddem, 

Ali6^ 

Aliqud, 


Quk? 

Hie, 

Hike, 

Istke, 

Ek, 

£&dem, 

Alik, 

AliquilL, 


Quorsum ? 
Horsnm, 
lUorsum, 
Istorsum, 


' f 


Aliorsum, 
Aliquoversum, 



II. Adverbs of Time, 



Aliquando, sometimes. 
. Aliquoties, several 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) twice, 
Cras, to-morrow. 
Ci!im, when. 
Demum, at length. 
Diu, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Heri, yesterday. 
' Hodie, to-day. 
Identldem, now and 

then. 
nitco, immediately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 
IntSrim, in the mean 

time. 
It^rum, again. 
Jam, now. 
Jamdiu, 



Jamjant, presendy. 
Jampridem, long since. 
Moz, immediately. 
Nondum, not yet. 
Nonnunquam, some* 

times. 
Nudius tertius, three 

days ago. 
Nunc, now. 
Nunquam, never. 
Nuper, lately. 
O]j^,j'ormerltf. 
Parumper, a httle while. 
Perendie, two days 

hence. 
Po8tridie,^6 day after. 
Pridem, heretofore. 
Pridie, the day before. 
Protlnus, instantly. 
Quamdiu ? how long ? 
Quando? when? 



Q,v».iet,foter timer. 
Quondam, formerly. 
Quotidic, daily. 
Quoties ? how often t 
Rar6, seldom. 
Rursus, again. 
Sspe, often. 
Semel, once. 
Semper, always. 
Statim, immediatdy!. 
Subinde, noto and then* 

fregtiehdy. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at let^rth, 
Ter, thrice. 
Toties, so often. 
Tum, > .. 
Tunc, 5 '***• 
Vicissim, by turns. 
Unquam, ever. 



J^radQdum, } ^^ ^^ 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, or order, 
aocording to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where or when ; inde, from that place or time ; 
hactinus, hitherto, in regard to place or time. 

RvM. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like^ the interrogative pronouiiSi 
•re oflen used indefinitely ; as, nescio ubi sit, I know not wbiere he is. 
(See § 137, Note.)- They are made general by adding vis, libet, or que ; 
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. BBf ubXviSf uhiquef every where ; undeUbetj ftom every where. The ter- 
mination cunque is equivalent to the English soever ; as, vbicunquef where- 
soever. The repetition of an adverb has sometimes the same effect; as, 
quoqub^ whithersoever ; vbMi, wheresoever. 



III. Adverbs of 

Ade6, 50. to suck a pass. 
Admddum, very mtich. 
Aliter, othenoise. 
An? whether J 
Ceu, as, like as. 
Cur ? why ? 
Duntaxat, only, at least. 
Etiam, truly, yes. 
Fere, almost. 
Ferine, almost, nearly, 
Fortasse, perhaps. 
Frustra, in vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Hand, not. 
Inmio, yes, truly. 
Ita, so. 

Itidem, in like manner. 
Jozta, alike. 
Magis, more. 
Mono, only. 
Nffi, verily. 
Ne, not. 

Nedum, muck less. 
Nempe, to wit, truly. 
Nequaquam, ") hyno 
Neutlquam, \ means. 
Nimirum, certainly. 
Nimis, too muck. 



Manner, Quality, d^c. 

Nimium, too muck. 
Non, not. 
Num? wketker? 
Omnino, altogether, only. 
Palam, openly, 
Parlter, eqtuilly. 
ParJUm, little. 
Paulatim, by degrees. 
Paul6, > ,.„, 
Paulum, 5 « ^'^^' 
Pene, almost. 
Penit^s, within, wholly. 
Perquam, very muck. 
Pler6mque, for Ike 

most part. 
PotiJUs, ratJier, 
Prcesertim, especially. 
Profect6, truly. 
Prop^, almost, near. 
Propemodum, almost. 
Prorsus, wkoUy. 
Qukm, as. 
Quamobrem, where- 

fore. 
Quar6? wky? wkere- 

fore! 
Quasi, as if, almost. 
Quemadmddum, as. 



Quomddo.^ hof^>7 in 

wimt rMinntr ? 
San6, truly. 
Satis, enougk, 
SatiJUs, ratker. 
Scilicet, truly. 
Secus, otkerwise, 
Seorsum, separately. 
Sic, so, 
Sicut, ) 
SicQti,5^*- 
Sigillatim, OTit by one. 
Simul, togetker. 
Sol6m, only. 
Tam, so. 
Tanquam, as \f. 
TantCim, ) -. 

TantummOdo, > *^2^- 
Vnk, togetker. 
Ut. as. 
Vti, as. 

VHqp^e^kerefore, verily, 
UtpAte, as, inasmuck as, 
Valde, very muck. 
Velut, > ,., 
VelatiJ*'''^'"- 
Videlicet, certainly, 
Vix, scarcely. 



Rem. 5. Adverbs denoting qualitv, manner, &c., are sometimes di- 
vided into those of, 1. Quality ; as, ben^, maU. 2. Certainty ; as, certi, 
vlani. 3. Contingence; 9a, forth. 4. Negation; za,kaud,rum. 5. Prohi- 
oition ; as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, herde. 7. Explainingr ; as, videlicety 
utpdte. 8. Separation; as, seorsum. 9. Joining toother; as, simul, 
ttfM. to. Interrogation ; as, cur ? quarh 7 11. Quantitv or degree ; as, 
satis, aded. 12. Excess; as, valde, maximi. 13. Defect; as, parUm, 
pane'. 14. Preference; as, potius, satiiis. 15. Likeness; as, ita, sic. 
16. Unlikeness ; as, aliter. 17. Exclusion ; as, tantitm^ soliim. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 192. Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro* 
nouns, and participles. 

I. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 

gregdtim, in herds ; m^mbrdtim, limb by limb ; partim, by parts ; viciS' 
nnif by turns; from grex, membrum, pars, and vicis. 
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2. Some end m ttus, and denote manner of origin ; as, 

eaHtttSf from heaven ; fundittiSj from the bottom ; radu^UuSf by the 
roots; from calunif fundus, and radii. 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
modOi only ; vulgd, commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 

second declension, are generally formed by adding e to the root ; 

as, 

(Bffrd, scarcely ; alth, liigh ; libir^, freely ; lang^y far ; misir^f miserably ; 
plenef fully ; from eeger, aUus, liJber, longuSy misery and plenus. Benb, well, 
IS from bonus, or an older form benus. 

A few end in iter, ttus, and im ; as, 

navHter, actively; alUer, otherwise; antiqultus, anciently; dioivSUuSf 
divinely ; privatim, privately ; singvldtim, severally ; firom navus, aUuSf 
awtiquvs, aivlnus, privdttts, and singUUi. 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meai\ing ; as, dur^ and duriler, harshly : so eauU and eoti- 
tim; humoTU, kumaniter, and humanitus ; publlci vina publicXtus. 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
tier to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, 

acriter, sharply ; fdiciter, happily ; turpUer, basely ; — degawter, ele- 
gantly ; prudenter, prudently ; from acer, felix, turpis, degans, and prU' 
aens, ^ 

Fromamnis is formed omnine. 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed, numeral adverbs 
in ies ; as, 

quinquies, decies, from quinque and decern. So toties and quoties, from 
to<and quot. See § 119. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adje(;tives. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in or a ; as, eitd, quickly ; continub, immediately ; falsd^ 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; unA, together. In like manner, repentt, sud- 
denly, from repens. 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural ; as, solum, only ; perfidhm, perfidious^ ; sublim^, on high; 
faclUf easily ; muUa, much ; tristia, sadly. 

(c.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
ordinal adjectives, forms both in um and o are used; as, primiim and 
primd, first ; postremiim and postremo, finally. 

Note 1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with some 
noun understood, eitlier definite, as, redd, sc. vid, or indefinite. Those 
in o are the most numerous. The plural forms oc6ur chiefly in poetry. ^ 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in the 
classics. 



COMPOSITION or ADVERBS. 



^ 



III. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &c. (See § 191, Rem. 1.) 

The ablative in b is used to denote a place whither, instead of the accu- 
sative with a preposition ; as, ed for ad eum locum ; and the ablative in a, 
to denote by or through a place ; as, hoc ; ifid or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding e, and sometimes im ; as, 

amarUtsTf lovingly ; properanter, hastily; from amans and propirans; — 
lioct^, learnedly; orndUf elegantiy; raptinif by rapine; «trictim, closely ; 
from doctuSf om&tuSf raptua, and strictus. 

The ablative in o of some perfect participles, like that of adjectives, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspicAtdf auspiciously ; eongultdf designedly. 

NoTK. A few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; as, danelUum^ 
privately ; from dam; — mtbtuSf beneath ; from sub. 



COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 193* Adverbs are compounded variously :— 

1. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, pottridUf magnopirBf summapUTe, 
mukimddiaf ^uotonni^— of postiro die, magno opirBf summo opire, muUi9 
modis, quot armis. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, hodUf quari, quamddd—^f hoe dU, 
jttd re, &c. 

3. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, muUuSf sapenumiro — of nunc dies, 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, eomlnus, eminus, iltlco, oftoiant, 
postmOdOf propediem — of eon, «f and rnanusi igja nH In m / n A and mam, &c. 

6. Of an adjective and a pronoun; a8,fl'i«^«/*^**'*f«*^-^''»'««*>««'«^'^> 

6. Of a pronoun and. an adverb ; as, aliquandiu, dlictiH-~of aUquis, dht, 
and idd; nequ&quam—^i ne and qmsquam. 

7. Of two verbs ; as, Uieety scilicet, videUcet—of ire, scire, videre, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, qtufUbet, tdflvis, undeUbet. So i2ei»* 
dps — from dein and capib, 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsum, dexirorsumf 
horsum, retrorsun^, sursum—ot' di, dexter, hie, retro, super, and vorsus or 
versus. 

10. Of two adverbs ; nB,jamdildum, qiumsgpu, sicut. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, denuo, imprimis — of de novOj 
in primis. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, interea, pro- 
tereo— of pr&pter qua, post ea, &c. 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, abhinc, adhtie, dsrepenU, per* 
99pe. 
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14. Of two* or ' three pieposittoiui ; aa, tiwI^Mr, protlnw, taile, dem, 
deindef perinde* 

15. Of a conjunQtion and an adverb ; as, necM, ncM-^f ne, si^ and 
aUcfibi. 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely nsed except in cdmpcntion; 
aa, ibidem, parumper, qimndocunque, vbique^ uttunqtu* 

17. Of three different parts of speech ; as, fanflUin-~of fors^ sit, an ; 
ftumadmddumy ^uamobremf &c. 



COMPARISON OP ADVERBS. 

^ 104« Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termma* 
tioDs e and ttr, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ius ; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

dur^f duriiis, durisHm^ ; fa4XU,faciliiieffadUinU ; acfiter, acriits, aeer* 
tinU ; rardf rarihs, rarissirM, 

Some adverbs have superlatives in o or um; as, mentis Amd, plvHmhmp 
primd or primiimypetissfimiim. 

If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 

that of the adyerb is so likewise ; as, 

henif mdiiis, opfiml; mdU, ptQits, pesAmi; pariim^ miniis, minXn^ ; 
muUd or mtiUum, plus, pluflmum ; — , prhis, primd or primum; •>~, oeiiiSf 
oeistUmi ; merltd, — , meritistHmd ; satis, satiUs, — . Magis, maa^rndp 
'(from magnus,) has no positive ; nuper, nuperr^mi, has no comparative. 

Diu and save, though not derived from adjectives, are yet compared ;— 
diu, diiUius, aiutisAme; sape, sitpius, Sigpissime, A comparative temjps- 
-•etaia^ffom tcmpur* o* *«mpSi4, mXttn sometimes oocars. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are~Bomv;tiTnca oompar^tl hj |yrefi». 
ing magis and nuanmk ; as, magis apert^, maanm^ accommoddti. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 195. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative afler them : — 

Ad, to, at, for, before. Circa, ^around, lE,TgBL, towards, opposite. 

Ad versus, ^against, Circ6m,5 about. Extra, vntAoitf, Aeyomf . 

Adversikm, ) totoards. Circlter, about, near. , besides. 

Ante, brfore. Cis, ) on this side, Infn, under, beneath. 

Apud, at, vdth, among, Citra, ) without. Inter, between, among, 

fftfore. ContjnL,against,opposite. at, in time of. 
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Ifitnt, within^ Post, ifier, sine^^ be- Secimdtlun, aeeordmg 
JuxtA, near. hind. to, alang^ next to, 

Ob, for, on aeeounl qf, Prseter, beyond, except, for. 

before. contrary to, brfore. Supra, above. 

Penes, in the power of. Prope, mgk, by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

Per, through, by, during. Propter, for, on account Ultra, beyond. 
Pon^, behind. of, near.- 

Eleven prepositions have an ablative after them : — 

A, ^ Cum, wUh. Pree, before, for, on ac- 

Ah, > from, by, after. De, of, concerning, count oj, in compare 

Abs,) from, after, for. isonof 

Absque, without, but E, 'ifrom, of, out of, Yio, for, before, eonsid- 

for. Ex, 5 by, for, since. ^^y according to. 

Coram, before, in preS' Palam, before, with the Sine, without. 

ence of. knowledge of. Tenus, as far as, up to. 

Five prepositions take afler them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — - 

In, in, into. Sub, under, near. Super,, above. Subter, under, beneath. 
Clam, without the knowledge of. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally 
placed before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, however, stand ailer it. 

Rem. 2. A is used only before consonants; ah before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; ahs before q and t. 

E is prefixed only to consonants, ex both to vowel^ and consonants. 

Rem. 3. VersUs, towards, and usque, as far as, which by some are 
considered prepositions, seem to be more properly classed with adverbs. 
Palam also is commonly an adverb. Secus, in the sense of by, along, 
wants good authority. 

PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

^196* Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

I. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1. Ji,in composition, is used only before m and v; as, amoveo, aveUo. 
Ab is used before vowels, and before d,f, h,j, I, n, r, and s; as, abjaro, 
ahrdgo, &c. Abs occurs only before c, q, and t; as, abscondo, absque, 
aistineo. In asporto,. b is dropped ; in aujlro and aufugio, it is changed 
hito V. 

3. Ad often changes d into c, f, g, I, n, p, r, s, t, before those letter* 
respectively ; as, accedo, aff^ro, ag^edior, aUego, awnltor, appono, arflgo, 
asiiquor, attoUo. D is usually omitted before s followed by a consoDimty 
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and before gn; ns, asptrgo, aspidOf agnoseoj agnOtus. Before q^ d u 
changed into c ; as, acquiro. 

3. Circiim usually omits m before a vowel ; as, ^ircueOf evrctCUus, It 
sometimes changes m into n before d ; as, circundo, 

4. Cum (in composition, com) retains m before 6, m, p ; as, eomiUho, 
cdmrnitto, compono : before I, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectively ; as, eoUlgo, connitoTf eorripio : before other consonants, it 
becomes n ; as, condOcOf eonjungo^ &c. Before a vowel, ^ or A, m is 
commonly omitted; as, co€o, eoopto, co£0 (com. ago)^ cognoaco, cohdbUo; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, amUaOf com^es^ comUor. In conUnJkrOf b 
is inserted. 

5. £x is prefixed to vowels, and to e, A, /», f, «, t; as, ex*o, adigo, ez- 
otfTO, ezkibeoy exptdio, <&c. Before /, x is changed into /; as, effiro : 
before s, it is oflen omitted ; as, exiquor. E is prefixed to the other con- 
sonants ; as^ ebibOf edicoj &c. These, with the exception of n and r, are 
also very rarely preceded by ez ; as, exmaveo. P is sometimes preceded 
by e ; as, €p6to, 

6. /n, before 6, 9n, p, changes n into m ; as, imhto, immitto^ impOno : 
before I and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, ilJUgo, 

Hrretio : before gn, n is omitted ; as, ign&rus. In some compounds, in 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form indu ; as, indigo, intUgeOj 
indolesco.' 

7. Ob changes b into c, f, g, p, befor^ those letters respectively ; as, 
occurro, officio, oggardo, oppHto. In omitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in peUicio and pellnceo. 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel ; dis,prodeo, prodesse. 

10. Sub sometimes changes b into c, f, g, m, p, r, before tliose letters 
respectively ; as, succido, suffiro, suggiro, summoveo, supptlco, surripio. 
Before c, p, and t, b is sometimes changed into a ; as, auacipio, auspenfiOf 
auatollo : it is omitted before 5, followed by a consonant ; as, auapicio. 

11. Trana omits a before a ; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
often omits na; as, trajido, tramitto, trano, &c. 

The foUowing words are called inseparable prepositions, 
because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, around, about. Red or re, again, back. Ye, not. 

D'lB or di, aaunder. Se, apart, aside. 

12. AmJb before a vowel is unchanged ; as, ambarvdlia, ambio, anibuatua : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed mto n ; 
as, anfractua, anqulro, ampiUo. 

13. Dia is prefixed to words beginning with e,p, q, a, t ; as, diacutio, 
diapOno, diaqulro, diaairo, diatendo : before f, a is changed into /; as, 
diffiro : in dirimo, a becomes r. JH is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to a when followed by a consonant; as, didnco, dimitto, diatinmio, 
diapido. But both dia and di are used before 7 and r; as, diajungo, dijuf 
dUco, dzarumpo or dirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or A; re before a consonant ; aB,reddmo, 
redeo, redhibeo, redigo, redoleo, redundo ; — rgicio, rep&no, revertor. Bat 
rfid is used before do ; as, reddo. 

15. Se and ve are prefixed without change ; as« seudo, aecUrua ; vegran- 
dia, meeora. 



<)ONJtTNCl!fIOi9S. I5T 

^ 107* II. Prepositions in coraposition usually add tlk^ir 
own sin^ification to that of the word with which they are 
united ; but sometimes they give to the compound- a meaning 
different from that of its simples, as in the following exan^ 
pies: — 

1. w^,;tnth a noun, sometimes denotes prtvation ; as, omens, mad. 

2. M is sometimes intensive ', as, addmOf to love greatly,; adbibOf to 
drink much. 

3. De oflen signifies downward; as, descendo, to descend; dec^do, to 
fall down. It is sometimes intensive; 9Sy df^^mOf. to love greatly; d^ 
fniror, &c. Sometimes it denotes privation; as, desp€ro, to despair; 
demens, mad ; decdlor, discolored. 

4. Dis is sometimes intensive >^ as, discupio, to desire greatly; tacA 
-scxnetimes -negative ; as, dissinillis, unlike. 

5. E and ex are sometimes intensive ; as, eocdro, to beg earnestly ; ex- 
nudio, to hear perfectly. Sometimes they denote privation ; as, exsanguisj 
bloodless ; exspes, hopeless. 

6. In, with adjectives, generally denotes negation ; as, infldus, unfaithful ; 
indigmtSj unworthy. In some compounds, it has contrary significations, 
according as they are participles or adjectives ; as, invocdtuSj called upon 
or not ciQled upon ; immutatus^ changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Oh sometimes denotes around; 33, obeo, to so around; sometimes 
4igain8t ; as, oppOno, to oppose ; obsto, to withstand. 

8. Per, m^ adjectives, is commonly intensive ; as, percdrua fVeij dear; 
perfacilis,^Ty easy. With quhm, it is strongly intensive ; as, perquam 
irerlter, .with exceeding brevity. In perfidfus, perfidious,^er is negative. 

9. Pr4B, with adjectives, is intensive ; as, pracldrus, very clear ; jpr<e- 
vattdu^, very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth; as, proditco, to bring forth; prollh- 
guor^ to speak out. 

11. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundo, to overflow : sometimes it 
is negative ; as, retigo, to uncover; redudo, to unlock. 

12. Se, with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, secnrus, without care. 

13. 9ub oflen diminishes the meaning ; as, suhrideo, to smile ; subdtdcis, 
sweetish; svhtrUtis, somewhat sad. It sometimes denotes motion up- 
wards ; as, subrigo, to raise up. 

14. Ve, with adjectives, denotes privation; as, vesdnus, unsound; 
vecors, foolish. 

RsiVAitK. Prepositions in composition seem oflen to add nothing ta Ih6> 
ttgjufication of the words with which they are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 198. A conjunction is a particle which connects 
words or propositions. 

14 
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CONJUNCTIONS- 



The most usual conjunctions are, 



ACy and, as, than. 
An, whether. 
Anne, vshether. 
Annon, whether or not. 
At, asl, but. 
Atque, andf aSf than. 
Atqui, but. 
Att&men, yet. 
Aut, either, or. 
Autem, buL 
GetSrilim, btU, however. 
Cbm, quum, since. 
Ci!im...tum, both...and. 
Dam, provided, while. 
Dummddo, so tluU. 
Enim,/<w. 
Equldem, indeed. 
Ergo, therefore. 
£t, and. 

£t...et, both. ..and. 
Etiam, also. 
Etiamsi, although. 
Etsi, though. 
Xdcirco, therefore. 



Ideo, thertfore. 
Igttur, therefore. 
lUlque, therefore. 
Licet, though. 
Modo, provided. 
Nam, namque,/or. 
Ne, lest. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither, nor. 
Nee. ..neque, neither...nor. 
Necne, or not. 
Neque, neither, nor. 
Neu , neither, nor, and not. 
Neu...neve, neiUter...nor. 



Ni, > 



Nisi, 5 ""^'^*' 
Num, whether. 
Quamvis, although. 
Quando, quandoqui- 
dem, whereas, since. 
Quanquam, although. 
-Que.. .-que, both...and. 
Quia, because. 
Quin, but that. 



Quippe, because. 
Qu5, in order that. 
Qu6dj because. 
Quoniam, since, 
Quoque, also. 
Sed, but. 
Seu or sive, or. 
Sea...Bive, whether...or. 
8i, if. 
Sin, but if. 
Siquidem, (f indeed, 

since. 
Tamen, however. 
Tametsi, although, 
Tum...tum, both...and. 
Vt,that. 

Uti, that, to the end thaL 
Utri)im, whether. 
-Ve, either, or. 
Vel, either, or, 
Verd, truly. 
Ver^m, hit. 
Veruntkmen, nottoitA- 

standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their different significations, may 
be divided into the foHowing classes :— * 

1. Co>uLATiT£S, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly; as, ac, atque, et, etiam, que, quoque, and the negative nee or 
nequ*. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
aeparately ; as, aut, seu, sive, ve, vd, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. CoNCESSivEs, or such as express a concession; as, etsi, etiarnsi, 
tametsi, licet, quanquam, quamvis. 

4. Adversatives, or such as express opposition ; as, at, atqui, autem, 
eeUritm, sed, tamen, attdnun, veruntdmen, verd, veriim. 

5. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason; as, enim, etinim, 
nam, namque, quando, quandoquidem, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or ekm, siquidan. • 

6. Illative s, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, iddrco, ideo, 
igliMr, itaque, proinde, quapropter, quarh, qttamohrem, quocirea. 

7. Finals, or sndi as denote a purpose, object, or result ; as, ne, quin, 
qud, quonUmu, vt, uti. 

8 Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or ni, 
dummOdo, or separately either dum or modd. 

9. SuspENSivES, or such as express doubt; as, an, anne, annon, -ne, 
necne, num, utrum. 

Remark 1. Ac rarely stands before vowels or A; atque chiefly before 
vowels, but also before consonants. 
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Rem. 2. The conjunctions -n«, -que, -vcy are not used alone, but are 
always annexed to some other word. They are called enclitics. 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used as 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, 
they at the same time quahfjr verbs, &c., and connect propositions ; as, 
CaUris in relms, cixm venit calamUaSf turn detrimenium accipitur ; In other 
concerns, when misfortune comes, Uten damage is received. 

Rem. 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, alquCf idcircoy ideOf 
namque. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the sim- 
ples retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ; as, etiam 
(jet jam) f and now > itAque, and so; neqiie or nee, and not, 



INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 109. An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind. 
The most usual interjections are, 

Ah! ah! alas! £uge ! well done! Io\ huzza! 

Atat ! ha ! indeed ! Evax ! ) , , 0\ oh! 

Au ! husk ! whist ! E voe ! 5 "^"'^ ' Oh\ ok ! alas ! 

£cce ! lo! behold! Ha > ha! he ! ha! ha! Ohe ! ho! hold/ 

£hem! O strange! Hei ! wo! alas! Oi ! hoy! alas! 

£heu! alas! Hem \ ho! hold! how!' PapsB ! strange! 

Eho ! ebodum ! soho ! lo ! bravo ! Proh ! oh ! alas t 

Eja! on.' Heu ! %oo! alas! St! hush! 

im ! lo! behold ! Heus ! Ao there ! mark ! Vie ! wo! 

Eu ! bravo ! Hui ! avMy ! ho ! Vah ! ha ! alas! bravo! 

Remark 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

' Rem. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax ! be still ! So indignum^ infandum, misirum, miserabiU, 
nrfas, when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 
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^ 200. Syntax treats of the construction of proposii-r 
tions, their connection and dependence. 

A proposition consists of a subject and a predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate expresses that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Thus, Equus currit, The horse runs. Here equus is the 
subject, and currit is the predicate. 

NoTB. The word o^rm, as used by grammarians, most be undemtood 
to include &11 the various sigmfications of the verb, aa^BXfiveaaiA^ in ik0 
different moods. 



SUBJECT. 

^ 201* I. The subject is either grammatical or logical. 
The grammatical subject is either a noun^ or some w<Mrd< 

standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram* 

matical subject, with its various modifications. 

Thus, Conscientia ben6 actflB vits est jucundissimay The conadousness if 
« wdlrspent l^e is very pleasant. Here conscientia is the grammatical, 
and conscientia ben6 acta vitte the logical, subject. 

Note. If the granmiatical subject is not modified, it is the sa^e as the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound, 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 

either alone or variously modified^ as. 

Vita brevis esty lAfe is short. Lonffissima homYnis vita brevis estf The 
longest life of man is short. FugSlces TaJmntur anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 

to which one predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et stellm fulgebant, The moon and stars were shining. Grammatice 
ac WLMslce junctafuenait, Grammar and music were united. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qudify their meaning. 
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Modifiei Suhject. 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited ia 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun in the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 

explanation or description ; as, 

JVbf consoles desHmuSj We constds are remiss. Mucins augur muUa 
Tuirrdvit, Mucius the augur related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 

subject has some relation ; as,. 

^mo^ multitudlnis commov€tur^ The love of the muUitude is excited 
De victoria Ctes&ris fama perfertur^ A report of the victory of Casar 
is brought. 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

FUffit invtda ataSf Envious time flies. Ducit agmlna PetUhesUea furenc^ 
-Penthesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 

Leve fit quod bene fertur onus, The burden which is well borne becomev 
light. UtirtBf quas scripsisti, accepUe sunt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any case, may be modi- 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By an adverb ; as, 

Erat expectaiio vald^ magnaf There waa very great expectation*. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case; as. 

Major pietate, Superior in piety. ContentiOniff cupftdus, Von^Lof eonten ■ 
tion. 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 
VidetuTf qui impdret, digwus; He seems worthy to command. 
(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine ; as, 
InstUtus vera audlre, Unused to hear the truth. Promptus ad agendum. 
Ready to act. MirMle dictu, Wonderful to be spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
§ 202, III. 
Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(1.) By another adverb; as, 

Magis apertd, More openly. Yaldd vehementer, Very vehemently. 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as, 

Ctmgruenter natane, Agreeably to naUtre. Opflmi omnium, Best of aU. 

Rem. 6. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

'Long6 vUraj Far beyond. Mult6 ante noctem, Long before night* 
Sexennio post Veios captos. 
,14* 
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Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one- 
complex idea, may itself he modified ; as, 

Omnia tua amsUiaf All thy oounsels. Here omnia modiiiea) not eaamUa^ 
but the complex idea tua consUidi. So Omnia tua prava consUia. 

IV. I. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 

with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 

a proposition ; as, 

Mentiri est turpe, To lie is base. Virtus est vitium fuggre, To shun vice 
is a virtue. E ccdo descendit, " Nosce te ipsum." Mquum est ut hoc faciaa» 

In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the gram" 
ma^zca/ subject; as,. 

Oratorem irasci non deceL J^on satis esty pulchra esse pogmSta. 

2. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. ' 

3. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 

k put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 

predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. 

Note. In the following pages, when tile tenn subject alone is used, 
the grammatiQal. subject is intended. 



PREDICATE. 

^ £0^* I. The predicate,, like the subject, is either gram-- 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun or adjective. The logical predicate con- 
sists of the grammatipa] predicate with its various modifications. 

Thus, Seipio fiidj^^Snibftlis copias, Scipio routed th» forces of Haimi 
bal. Here fudUJf^ne grammatical, VLndfiuUt Jinmb&lis copias the logical, 
predicate. Ro^uus Romance conditor urbis erat. 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the same as 
the logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple oi 
compound. 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 
verb; as, 

Brevis est voluptas, Pleasure is brief. Mors venit, Death comes. 
Mors aequo pulsat pede paup£rum tabemas, regumque turres. 

A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi* 
cates belonging to the same subject ; as, 
Frobitas laud&tur et alget, Honesty is praised and neglected* 



A verb in any mood except the infinitive, is called a Jinite verb^ 
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Modified Prediatie. 

III. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited ia 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the samB case as the subject 
This occurs after certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, &c. (see ^ 210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

Jncedo reglna^ I walk queen. Aristldes Justus est appdUUus. 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

De7is regit mundum, God rules tketoorld. Ago tibi gratias. Ez volant 
tate/eci^. Spe viifLmut. Venit ad urb/sm. 

3. By adverbs ; as, 

Sspe venit, He often came. Idtira fiusll^ tUscuntur. 

4. By an infinitive mood; as, 

Cupit discSre, He desires to learn. Frobaxi volurU. 

Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbjt, may them- 
aelves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, § 201, III. 

• S.ENTENCESi<» 

^ 203» 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence,^ and the propositions of which,, it is com-^ 
posed are called members, or clauses. 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde- 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 

by itself A dependent clause is one which makes complete 

sense only in connection with another clause. 

Thus, Phocionfuit perpetud pauper y ckm ditissimus esse posset; Phocion 
was always poor, though he might have been very rich. Here tlie former 
clause is inoependent, the latter dependent. 

3. That member of a compound sentence on whicl^he other 
members depend, is called the leading clause; its sira||^, the 
leading subject ; and its verb, the leading verb. 
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The leading verb is usually either in the indicative or iinper^ 
ative hiood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
cluuse without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 

a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 

abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto, discessit, i. e. quum bdLum confectum esset, discessit; 
The war being finished, or when the war was finished, he departed. JVti 
desperandumy^eucio duce. Hor. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that wordi 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction^, whatever may be its position in. the proposition^ 



Appopmopf. 

<$» 204« A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

Roma urbSf The city Rome. Jids consfiles. We consuls. So Apud 
HerodAtum, patrem historuBf sutU innumerablles fabtdtB ; In Herodotus, the 
&ther of history, &c. Cic. Lapideg siUceSf flint stones. Liy, Fans cui 
nomen ArethQsa esL Cic. 

. Rkmark 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi- 
Han with it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or descrip- 
tion ; sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as, Ejtis fiiga comitem 
fits adjunxif I added myself, as a companion of his flight. Both nouns 
must belong to the same part of th^ sentence, either subject or predicate. 
Tn cases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle 
aUf being ; qui est, who is ; qui vocStur, who is called ; or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same sender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Ustia magister egregius, Plin. Philoso- 
phia magistra viUB. Cic. •» 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in gender ; 
as, Duo fulmlna belliy Scipiddas ; The Scipios, two thunderbolts in war 
(Cic.)jg^|ihetimes in number ; as, TuUWa, deliciee nostra (Cic.) ; — and 
■omet^^Rn both ; as, J^ate, mea vires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the 
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word in apposition with it ; as, Consul dixij sc. ego ; (I) the consul saidi 
Hoc tibi juventus Romdjut indu^mus belluiUf sc. nos ; (We) the Roman 
youth, &c. Liy. 

Kbm, 5» A noun in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; as, M. jSntoniuSj C. CassiuSj tribani plebis ; M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people. Csbs. 

So when the nouns are connected by ocm, the annexed noun taking the 
ca8» of the former; as, Dicaarchum verd cum jSristoxinOy dodos san^ Itomr 
ines, omittdmus. Cic. 

If the nouns aee proper names of different genders, a masculine is an* 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ; as, .^<2 Ptolenueum 
Cleapatramque reges leg&ti missi. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive ; as, Urbs 
Patavii ; The city of Fatavium. Virg. Amnis Eridfini. Id. Jirbor fici. 
Cic. Komen Mercurii est mihi. Plaut. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablative 
in; apposition with it ; as, Corinthi jSchauB vahe ; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See § § 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, afler notnen or cogndmen, with a verb followed 
by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition with the dative, rather than 
with nomen or cogn6men; as, J^omen ArctUro est mihi, I have the name 
Arctums. Plaut. Cui nunc cognomen lulo additur. Virg. Cui £g6rio 
mdltum nomen. Lw. 

Rem. 9. A dause may supply the place of one of the nouns ; as, CogUei 
oratdrem in«titui— rrem arduam ; Let him reflect that an orator is training — 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former noun denotes a wholie, and its parts 
are expressed by the nouns in apposition with it ; as, OneraruBf pars max- 
ima ad JEgimHrum, — alias adversiis urbem ipsam ddMa sunt ; The ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to iEgimurus,— others opposite 
to the city itself. Liv. PictOres et potta suum quisque opus a vutgo con- 
siderdri vuU. Cic. In the following example, quisque is in the nomina- 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative :-*• 
MuUis sibi quisque imperium petentlbus. SalL 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer ta 
a question, must be in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis hems est tibi f Amphitruo, sc. est. Who is your master .' Amphit- 
ruo (is.) Plaut. Quid qiusris? Libruin, sc. quaro. What are you 
looking for ? A book. Quot& hord venisH f Sextk. At what hour did you 
eome P At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is often used, agreeinjg with its noun ; as, 
Cujus est liber ? Mens, (not Mei.) (See § 211, Rem. 3.) So eujum for gen. 
cuju^ Cujum peats ? an Melibcn ? Jfon ; veriim MgOnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative ; as, Quanti emisti ? 
Viginti minis. Damnatusne es furtii* Imd alio crimlne.^WJi^^ § 252 
«i^217. ^P 
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ADJECTIVES. ^ 

«5» 205. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bonus vir, A good man. Bonos viros, Good men. 
Benigna mater , A kind mother. Vana leges, Useless laws. 

Triste beUum, A sad war. M'tnacia verbaj Threatening words. 

Spe amissd, Hope being lost. Hitec res. This thing. 

Note 1 . An adjective , participle , or pronoun, may either modify a noun, 
or, with the verb sum, constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree- 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, the same. 

Note 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the contrary 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ipse capellas oeger ago, se. ego, MeUhcms ; (I) myself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. Ut se totum ei tradiret. Nep. me misirum (spoken 
by a man), misSram me (by a woman). So salvi sumus, salrxB sumus, sc 
nos, masculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the jHronouns are 
considered masculine ; as, Jfosfruges consumire nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 

put in the plural ; as, 

Lupus et agnus siti compulsi, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirsL 
Phsd. - 

When the nouns are of different genders, ' 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as, 

Pater mihi et nuUer mortui sunt, My father and mother are dead. Ter. 

(2.) Ifthey denote things without life, the adjective is gene- 
rally neuter ; as, 

His genus, atas, doquentia prope sequalia JuSre; Their family, age, and 
eloquence, were nearly equal, ^all. negna, imperia, nobilitates. hon&res^ 
divitia in casu sita sunt. Cic. Huic hdbi, rapince, discbrdia civilis, grata 
fiiere. SaU. ^nima atque animus, quamvis integra rccens in corpus eunt. 
Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
IS sometimes neuter ; as, Crceso et vita et patrimonii partes, et urbs Barce 
conccssa sunt. Just. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
times itt^es the gender of that which has life; as, 

Jfa^tj^^captlvos qusB ad Chium capta erant, The ships and captives 
whic^^^e taken at Chios. Liv. JVumida: atque signa militaria obscurft^ 
suTUt. SaU. 
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Exc. to Rem. 2. The adjective oflen agrees with the nearest 

noun, and is understood with the rest ; as, 

SocUs et rege recepto, Our companions and king beingr recovered. Virg. 
Co^Uum est, saliUem, Ublro8,famam,fortQ,n(U esse canssimas. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablatiye with cum, has 
sometimes a plural adjective ; as, Filiam cumfitio accltos. Liv. lUa cum 
Lauso de J^umitOre sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is oflen 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes ; as. 

Pars certdre parftti, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... suam quisque spem exseqnentes. Liv. Supplex turha 
erani sine vindlce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when the 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in the singular takes the gender 
of the individuals ; as, Pars Bxdu.ua altis pnlveralentns equis furit. Virg. 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include j as, Latlum Cavudque 
agro mulctati ; Latium and Capua were deprived of their lana. Liv. 
Capita conjuratidnis virgis csBsi. Id. 

Rem. 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun ; as, Maria Tyrrhenum atque Adriaticum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, J^obis prttsente. 
Plant. Msente nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularly agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed after the noun of the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, JVVm omnis error stuUitia 
est dicenda ; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa 
Veniti appellati. Liv. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted after a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub- 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mihi negligenti esse non licuit, 
1. e. me negligentem esse mihi non licuit, Cic. Z/a mihi justo aanctOque 
videri. Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, 
Vobis neeesse est fortibus esse viiis. Liv. The adjective often agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expidit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos. Ter. Sit civi 
Rom&no licet esse Gadit&num. Cic. v 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in 

the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni sunt rari, sc. homines,' Good (men) are rare. Casar suos misit, 
80. mOUes; Cesar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, sc. manus ; The right 
(hand). Pingvisque ferlnes, so. camis. Immortdles, sc. Diis Jlmavtium, 
80. htmilnum. Juum indignanti simllem, simUem^ue minanti aspicires, sc. 
homini. Virg. libi primas defiro, sc. 'partes. Cic. RespUce pra)terTtum, 
80. temnus, which is often onutted. Cogndvi ex mednim omnium litSris, 
80. amteOrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, Missi ad Parthum Arme- 
niumque legdti, so. regem. 

Note 1. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives isc^moniy 
homines, but when they are possessives, it is oftener amid, fi3||tf, eives. 

Note 2. The noun to be supplied is often contained in a preceding 
clause. 
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(2.) Neuter adjectives are very often used alone, referring 

not to nouns omitted, but to objects conceived or exhibited as 

indefinite; as, 

Triste luptts stoMLis ; The wolf, a grievous (thing) to the folds. Viig. 
Labor omnia vincit; Labor overcomes all (obstacles). Id. Turpe ducet 
cedire pari. Qninct. Vacdre culpd est suave. Quae dim ita sint. Cic. 
Pedibits per mntua nexis. Vug. 

Note. In most instances of this kind, the word thing, in English, may- 
be supplied. Many grammarians suppose that negotium is understood; 
but that word seems not to admit such a sense. 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives agreeing with 
them ; as, ^Ua omnia, All other (things). Plin. FamiUdris meus. Cic. 
Inlquus noster. Id. Justa funebria. Xiv. Jovis omnia plena. Wirg. 
See § 201, III. Rem. 6. 

Rem. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive ; as, Supremum vale dizity He pronouncc^d a last farewell. Ovid. 
Velle suum cuique est. Pers. Cras istud qtiando venit ? Mart. Excepto 
quod non simul esses, cetira Uetus. Hor. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns. Instead of agreeing with 
their nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a partitive 
signification, and their nouns in the genitive ; as, Multum tempdris, for 
mvltum temvtts ; much time. Id m, for ea res; that thing. So plus 
eloqtientieBy tne other form not being admissible with plus. (Sec § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural ; as, Vana rerunif 
for vamB res. Hor. Pler^que kumandrum rerum. Sail. ^But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (3.) ; as, 
AcQta beUi. Hor. Tfiluris operta. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, signify 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, ooth singular and plural ; as, Magnum stridens. 
Virg. Arma horrendum sonuSre. Id. Multa deos venerdti sunt. Cic. 
See § 192, II. 4, (6.) 

Rem. 11. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Incdla <ur6a 
vocarit. Ovid. Nemo miles Romdmts. Li v. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adiective ; as, Heri semper 
Zenitas, for sempitema. Ter. ^ ' * ^ 

Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a noim of a different 
gender, to which it refers, it usually takes that sender, but sometimes 
mat of the genitive ; as, Elephanto belludrum nulla est prudentioTy No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. Indus, md est omnium flumlnum 
maxTmus. Cic. Velocissimum omni'iim aninutlium est ddpkinus. Plin. 
See § 212, Rem. 2. 

When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the gender of the individuals which coxnnose it ; as, Fitr fortissTmus 
ROftrcB cm£a<£5, The bravest man of our state. Cfie. Maximus ^tirpt^. Li v. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun is used instead of the genitive of 
its primjJIjfe (see § 211, Rem. 3.), an adjective a^eeing with that genitive is 
fiometimes joined with such possessive ; as, Solius meum peccdtum corHgi 
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wofi potest, Hie fault of me alone cannot be corrected. Clc. Noiter 
4adriiin wentus. Liv. Mea scripta timentis. Hor. Tuum ipsius gtudi- 
um. Cic. Jd mazUiU qtiemque dtcct, quod est cujusque wkxaamuaeLm^. Id. 

Sometimes a noun in the genitive is expressed^ in apposition with the 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive stands; as, Fecttis tuum, 
hominis simpUcis, Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is some- 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, 
and vice versd. ; as, JEdifiAnUi&nis tu8B consiliuTii for tuum, Your design of 
building. Cic. JiccusemUs violati hospitii fitdus, for violiiura, Liv. Sd 
majora inxtia rerum ducentibus ftUis, for wMJdrum. Id. lis nominibtis 
civitdtum, quibus ex civitatibus, &c, for edrum civitdtum. Csbs. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifving a verb, especially in poetry ; as, Ecce venit 
Teldmon propgrus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Lseti peuiem 
agitabdmus, tor IcbU. Sail. JEnias se matutinus agEbat, for mane. Virg. 

So nvUus is used for owmlno nan ; as, Memini tam^tsi nuUus moneaSf 
Though you do not sugs^est it. Ter. Prior, primus, propior, prozimus, 
solus, unus, ultimus, ana some others, are used instead ci their neuters, 
adverbially ; as. Priori Remo augurium venissefertur. Liv. Tliis is some- 
times done, for want of an adverb of appropriate meaning ; as, Pronus 
cecldU. Ovid. Frequentes convenlrarU. Sail. 

In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and mce versd; as, Sic venias hodieme. TibuU. 
Salve, primus omnium parens patria appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each independently of tlie other, 
qualify a noqn, if they precede it, they are almost always connected bv one 
or more conjunctions ; as, MuUA et varid et eopidsd oratiCne. Cic. If they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted , 
as, Vir alius et excdlens. Cic. Jiclio, varia, vehimens, plena verddtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun the coDJunction is always 
omitted ; as, Periculosisslmum civile beUum, A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domesClcam disciplinam. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives; Externos multos claros viros nomindrem, Cic. See § 201 > 

Ilt.,R£M^6. 

Rem. 17,. The adjectives prtmti^, medius^ ulttmus^ extremuSf 

in^mus, infvmus^ imus, summus, suprimus, rcRqutts, and cetera, 

often signify the ^rst part, the middle part, &c. of a thing ; as, 

Media nox. The middle of the night. Summa arbor. The highest part of 
a tree. Supremos monies, The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ; as, Jib extremo compUzuy 
From' the last embrace. Cic. Inflmo loco. Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of neuter verbs, used 
in the passive Voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum est. Cic. Itum est in visUra 
terra. Ovid. 

RELATIVES. ' 

<^ 206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece* 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on tliQ 
construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, 

Puer qui legit. The boy who reads, ^nlmrj quod currit, The animal 
15 
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which runs. LiUra quas dedi, The letter which I gave. J^ym sum quaUs 
eram,! am not sach as I was. So Dens cu}us mtmere vivimus, eui nulltts 
est similisj quern collmuSj a quo facta sunt omnia j est atemus. Jiddietus 
Hermippo, et ab hoc ductus est. Aqu\lo, quaatus /ran^'f illces. Hor. 

Note. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its 'more conrunon 
appUcatioUi however, is to the construction of the relative qui. 

The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat- 
ter in gender, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed ; as, 

Erant omnlno duo itinera, quibus itlneribus domo exlre possent ; There 
were only two routes ^ by which routes they could leave home. Cses. 
Crudelisslmo bello, quale helium nuUa unquam barbaria gessit. Cic. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 

Animum rege^ qui, nisi paret, impSrat ; Govern your passions, which 
rule unless they obey. Hor. TanttB multitudlnis, quantam capit urbs nostra^ 
concursus est ad me f actus. Cic. Quot capUum vivuntf totldem studi/irum 
millia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the Za^^er noun only is expressed, generally 

when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me scripsisti, coram videbimtis ; In regard to the 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
In quern primum egressi sunt loeunv, TVoja voccUur. Liv. Quantd vi expi* 
tuntf tantd defendunt. Quales^ue visu3 eram vidisse viros, ex ordlne tales 
aspido. Ovidf. ^ 

To this head may be referred such examples as the following : — Qui mens 
aiMT in te est, i. e. pro meo amdre qui in te est ; Such is mv love for you. 
Cic. QuiB tua est virtus, expugndbis, i. e. pro tua virtnte, &c. 
^ (a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, especially when the cases are different; as, jSd quas res 
aptissUmi erimus, in iis potisslmum dahordbflmus. Cic. 

{i.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when tiie relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis non malarum quas amor curas hahet^ 
hoc inter oblivisdltur 7 Hor. 

(4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 

especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 

when it is a substantive pronoun ; as, 

Qui berie latuit, bene vixit, so. homo ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos curridUo pulvSrem Olympicum col- 
legisse junfUf so. homines; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. JVbn 
kidfeo quod te accttsemj sc. id propter quod, Cic. Mm solum sapiens 
viaeris qui hine absis, sed etiam tedtuSf sc. tu. Cic. 

(5.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbs antiqua 
fiat; Tyrii tenvere coUfni, sc. quam or earn; Th^re was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed (Virg.) ; or, if once expressed, i« after* 
wards omitted, even when, if supplied, its case would be different ; as, 
Bocckus cum pedieilms, quos films ejus adduxiraty netpie inpriOre pugnd 
atftOratUf Romdnos invOdunt, for ef ^ rum in priOre^ &c. Sail. 
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(-6.) (a.) The relative ck>inetimes taked the case of the antecedent, ia* 
■tead of its own proper case ; as, Cum scribas et aliquid agas eorunif quo- 
nun cansuSstiy for qua. Cic. Raptim quibus quisqite potirtU datis, ezwant^ 
for lis, qutt, qulsque ejferre potirat^ eldtis. Liv. 

(6.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative j 
as, Urbem, quam atatuo vestra tat^ for urba. Vir^. Naucrfttem, qaem con' 
venire voliiif in navi non erat. Plant. Sed istuni, quern qtueriSf ego 
sum. Id. 

These constructions are said to occur by attraction. 

(7.) An adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed in the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as, Inter 
jocosj quos incondftos jaciuntj forjocos incondltoSf quos, i&c. ; Amidst the 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis^ quae magna volant. Virg. Ca^ 
lore, quern multum luihet. Cic. 

This is the common position of th6 adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative ; as, .Vbcte^uam in terris ultlmam egitj The 
last night which he spent upon earth. JSsctUapiuSj qui primus vulnus oh- 
ligavisse dicUur» Cic. Consiliis parCj quee nunc pulcherrima Kautes dot 
senior. Virg. Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent ; as, Cum venissent 
ad vada Volaterrana, ques nondnantur. Cic. 

(8.) When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Santdnes non longi a Tolosatiumjinlbus ahsurU, qusB ci vitas est in vrovin* 
ciA. The Santones are not far distant from the borders of the Tolosates. 
which st'Ue is in the province. Cees. Ante eamitid, quod tempus haud Umgi 
abirat. Sail. 

. (9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

Flumen est Arar quod in Rhoddnum injluit. Cees. Adjlumen Oxumper- 
tfsntum est, qui turbidus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 
yerb of naming, esteeming, &c., a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

J^atHrte vultus auem dixire Chaos, The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovia. Genus homlnum quod Helotes vocdtur. Nep. Animal^ 
quem vocdmus hominem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
carcircy qiiod Tullianum appelldtur. Sail. Pecunidrum conquisitio ; eos 
esse belli civllis nervos dicVltans Mucidnus. Tac. 

(1 1.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

Abundantia edrum rerum qutB mortdles prima putant, An abundance of 
tiiose things which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Quartum 
genus est sand vnrvum et misium .... qvdjamprldem premuntur. Cic. Con- 
jurav€re pauri contra rempublicam, de qud (sc. conjuratiOne), quhm breviS' 
aimd potSro dicam. Sail. Daret ut ratenis fatdle monstrum, quoB, &c., se. 
Cleopatra. Hor. J^Tun dlffidenUA futuri quae ifnperavisset. Sail. Si ten^ 
pus est uUum quse multa sunt. Cic. 
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(1^.) Tlie antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive prondnn; (U»y 
Omnes lavddre foTtUnas meas, qui nahtm tali iwenio pradJUum haberem » 
se. mei ; All were extolUn^ my fortune, who nad a son endowed witk 
such a disposition. Ter. Nostrum eonsiUum taudarhdum est, qui meos 
eives servis armdtis obfici noltUrim, Cie. 

(13.) Sometimes the antecedent is a wepontion, and then the relative 
is commonly neuter ; as, Postrirndf quod difieUUmum inter morUUes, giorid 
invidiam vicisti ; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, tokich, 
among men, is very dii!icult. Sail. Equidem exifpectibam jam tuas lUSraSf 
'idque cum muUis. Cie. 

In such instances, id i» sometimes placed before the relative pronoun, 
referring to the idea in the antecedent clause ; as, Sive, id quod constat, 
Plato nis studiosus audiendi fuit. Cie. Diem consUmi valebant, id quod 
fec6runt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, agrees with a noun following; 
as. Idem velle atque noUe, ea demum firma amtcitia est. Sail. 

(14.) Q^od, relating to a preceding statement, and serving the pur]>ofle 
of transition, is oflen placed at the beginning of a sentence afler a period*. 
It i& thus used especially before si ana nisi, and sometimes before utlnam, 
vt, ne, ubi, ctlm, contra, and nunc ; as. Quod si mundum efficire potest con^ 
eursus atomdrum, cur porflcum, cur templum, curdomum, cur titbem non 
potest ? In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, &c. Cie. Quod te per senium obsecro, vita me redde priori. Hor. 
Quod iittnam iilum, cvjus impto facin&re in has miserias projectvs sum^ 
eddem hoc simulantem videam. Sail. 

Quod, in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad 
understood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders, 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ; as,, Ninus et Semirdmis, qui 
Babylona condidirant ; Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
VelL Crebro fitndli et tibidlne, quee sibi sumpsirat. Cie. Ex summd 
hetitid et lascivid, ques diutuma quies peperirat. Sail. 

(16.) The relative adjectives quot, quantus, qualist are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, m the antecedent clause, the corre- 
sponding words, tot, tantus, talis; but these are often omitted. 

(17.) Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is oflen translated like a de- 
monstrative ; as. Quae ciim ita sint, Since these (things) are so. Cie. 
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Sv 20T • Rem. 20. The adjective pronouns oflen agree with a 
n(mn expressed, instead of another noun understood ; as, JVec solos 
tangit Atrldas iste dolor. Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on that account) 
afi^ct the sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
eorresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as, Q^em neque fides, neque 
jusjjurandum, neque ilium misericordia, repressit ; Whom neither fidehty, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; as, Hoc tibi per^iadeas velvm^ 
me nihil omisisse; I wish you to be persuaded of this — tiiat I have omitted, 
nothing. 

, Rem. 23. Hie refers to what is near, ills to what is remote. Hence, 
«^f two things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to the latter^ Ule to, 
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the former ; as, Ignavia coTjrua hdfitat, labor JimuU; ilia matnram seneet^ 
tern, hie longam adolescentiam reddit: Sloth enervates the body, laJx>i' 
strengtheDs it; the former produces premature old age, the latter protract- 
ed youth. Cels. 

Yet this rule is not always observed ; as, Sic deus et virgo est ; hie sp€ 
celer, ilia timore. Ovid. Sometimes hie. ..hie are used instead of hic...iUe. 
So iUe...iUe sometimes denote " the one. ..the other." 

When more than two persons or things are spoken of, iUe refers to the 
most remote, iste to a nearer, and hie to the nearest object. Hence, in let- 
ters, hie and its derivatives are used of the writer ; iste and its derivatives 
of the person addressed y ille, &c., of some other person or thing. See 
§ 191, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 24. IUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety ; as, 
Magno illi Alexandro simiUlmuSj Very like Alexander the Great. Veil. 
Me3£a OIa, Cic, ILle is sometihies translated this ; as, Unum illud dico. 
This only I say. Cic. 

Rem. 25. Iste oflen denotes contempt; as, Impediebantur ed legCy quam 
idem iste tidir at.... the same wretch. Cic. Sometimes, on tlie contrary, it 
means so great; as, CUm ist4 sis auctoritdte^ Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Is does not, like hie, ille, and iste, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something alreadv mentioned 
or to be defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or ille, may be used in this wa^ 
before the relative, but only hie or is after it ; as, Qmi docet, is discit, or Am 
discit, but not ille discit, unless s(Hne individual is referred to. 

Is has sometimes the sense of talis, such ; as, Neque enira tu is es, qui 
quid sis nescias ; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
are. Cic. 

Is with et or qite is emphatic, equivalent to the English ** and that too;" 
as, Prioataa causas, et eas tenues agtmus ; We manage private causes, and 
those unimportant. Cic. Erant in Torquato plurima litirtB nee es mdg(k^ 
res. Id. 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two difierent predicates, oflen supphes the place of item or etiam, also, or of 
iamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, Mustci, qui erant 

ftondam iidem poaue; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
uphrdtes et Tigris magno aqudrum divorlio iter percicrrunt; ildem (and 
yet) patUdtim in arctius coSuni. , 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of " at once," denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, Fulre quidam 
qui iidem orniUe iidem versiith dicirent, Tlipre have been some who could 
speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

" The same as " is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, ae or 
atque, quasi or tU; as, Verres idem est qui fait semper, Verres is the same 
as he has always been. Cic. Vita est eidem ac fuit-^Liy. DisputatiOncm 
eo^onimus iisdem fere verbis \xi actum est. Cic. \;^ 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with the substantive pronouns, sometimes 
agrees with them; but, when they are reflexive, and in an oblique case, it 
commonly agrees with the subject of the proposition ; as, Agamver me ipse, 
I will do it myself. Cic. Medici ipsi se curare non possunt. Sulpic. Se 
ipsos omnes natUrd diUgunt. 

Ipse is sometimes used as reflexive without sui ; as, Omnes boni, quau" 
turn in ipais fidt, Ctesdrem occiderunt. Cic. 

Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness ;. as,. 
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Cum ipaa rumis Sextilis, Bxactly on tiie fifth of August. Cic. TiigiiUttt 
dies erant ipsi. Thirty whole days had elapsed. Id. 

Rem. 29. The relative quicunque is sometimes used a^ equivalent ta 
onrnis or quivis ; as, Quce sandri poUrutU quiLcunque ratione sanahOf What 
can be cured I will cure by every possible means. Cic. Yet possum is 
rather to be supplied } — ^* in whatever way I can." So quisquis is occar 
sionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. Allquis and quispiam are particular, corresponding to tho- 
English sovM one ; as, Hereditas est pecuniae ^tuB morte alicajus ad quem- 
jtiaia pervinit jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the death of some 
one, mils to some (other) one by law. Cic. Multi sine doctrind aliquid 
omnium genSrum U artium consequuntur. Id. 

Rem. 31. Quisquam, any one, and ullusj any, are universal: they are 
used in propositions which mvolve a universal ne^tive, or which express 
an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition (usually with si oc 
quasi) ; also,, alter comparatives, afler the adverb viz, and the preposition 
Hne; as, Jfeque ex castris CatiliruB quisqnam omnium, discessirat, Nor had 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. Jfec ullo casu potest 
eontin^ire, uJt ulla intermissio JuU officii. Cic. An quisquam potest sine 
perturbatidne mentis irasci ? Id. Tetrior hie tyrannus Syra4msdnis fidt, 
qud.m quisquam superiorum. Id. Viz quidquam spei est. Sen. 

Ullus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec*- 
tive, with a noun understood, ^isquam is commonly used without a noun, 
except it is a word denoting a person ; as, Cuiquam dm, To any citizen. 
Cujusquam oratdris eloquentiam. Nemo is often used for nuUus; nSfnema 
ptctor] nemo adolescens, and even homo nemo. Cic. 

Rem. 32. Alius, like uZ/uj, though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa* 
' rate propositions » commencing respectively with " one.... an other ;" as, 
Aliua aliis videtur optimum, One thing seems bent to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde pericidum est, Dange/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another ; or, Danger threatens different persons from, 
different sources. Ter. Dionysium aliter cum aliis de nobis locutum audii- 
bam. Cic. 

Alter is commonly used when tU)o persons are spoken of; as, Uterque 
numirus alter altSr^ de causd habetur. Cic. 

Alius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated '' one... .an'- 
other ;*' as, Aiiud agitur, aliud simuldtur. One thing is done, another pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. Quidam differs from, allquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known ; as, Quidam de 
coUegis nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Scis me quodam 
Umpdre Metapontum venisse tecum. Id. 

Q}iidam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the whole, or to 
others ; as^ Excessirunt urbe quidam, alu mortem, sibi consciv€runt ; Some 
departed from the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is 
used as a limitation ; as, Milvo est quoddam belXum naturdle cum corvo, .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. Quivis and quiUbet, any one you please, are universal ; as, 
Omnia sunt ejvsmddi quivis ut perspicire possit, All are of such a nature 
that any one can perceive. Cic. Hie apud majdres nostros adhibebdiur 
peritus, nunc quilibet. Id. A negative joined with them denies only the 
luiiversaUty which they imply ; as, JV^n cuivis homini contingit adlre Co^ 
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ftfit^iim, i. e. not to every man withottt distinction. Hor. Cuiquam wonld 
hare made the negation universal. 

Rem. 35. Q^isgue signifies each, every one, and generally stands with" 
out a noun ; as, Quod cuique obtlgUf id quisque teneat ; Let each one keep 
what has fallen to each. Uic. 

It is often used with two superlatives ; as, Opdmum quidque rarissiTnuvi 
est, The best things are the rarest. Cic. Ut quisque optlm^ dicit, ita 
maxTm6 dicendi dijfficuUCUem timet. Id. 

With primus, it denotes the first possible ; as, Primo quoque tempOrOf 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem. 36. The possessives meus, tuus, noster, vesier, and suns, are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted by 
their primitives ; as, ThUus amor meus est tiJbi, My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam mcem doUre soleo, Cie. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
they refer are the objects of an action, feeling, &c. ; as, Jfam neque tud. 
negUgentld, neque odio id fecit tuo, For he did it neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you. Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, as reflexives, are often omitted ; as, Quo revertar ? in 
patriam? sc. meam ; Whither shall 1 return?, to (my) country? Ovid 
Dextrd munSra porrexit, sc. suA. Id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

<^ 208. Rem. 37. 8ui and suus properly refer to the sub* 
)ect of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppidani /acl»M5 in se ac suosf csdum consciscunt, The citizens decide 
on a foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ; as, Ipse se quismie dillgit, non ut aliquam a se ipse mercedem 
exlgat caritdtis sus, sea quad per se sibi quisque carus est. Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonly refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated; as, ^riovis- 
tus vradicdvil, rum sese Gallis, sed Gallos sibi bellum intuLisse ; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Oauls upon 
him. Cses. HomSrum Colophonii civem esse dicunt suum, The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is their citizen. Cic. Tyrannus pellvit ut ae ad 
amicitiam tertium ascrib^rent. Id. 

(2.J If, however, tlie leading subject, whose thoughts, &cr, are expressed, 
is inaefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a dependent clause ; as, 
Medeam predicant (sc. homines) infugil fratris sui membra in iis locis, 
qud se parens persequeretur, dlssipavisse. Cic. Ipsum regem tradunt 
operdtum his sacris se aldidisse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, A Ccesdre invHtor ut sim sibi legdtus, i. e. Casar me in- 
vitat ; I am invited by CsBsar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a tiling without life, the reflexive may relate to 
gome other word m the sentence^ which denotes a thing with life ; as, 
Canum tarn fida custodia ^uid significat aliud, nisi se ad homlnum com' 
maditdies esse generdios f Cic. 

(4.) Instead of sui and suus, whether referring to a leading or a subor- 
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dinate subject^ ipse is sometimes used, to avoid ambiguity from the Buid^ 
larity of both numbers of suif and to mark more emphatically than suus, 
the person to which it relates *, as, Jugurtha legdtos misit qui ipsi Uberisque 
vitam petirenif Jugurtha sent ambassadors to ask life for himself and 
his children. Sail. Ea molestisslm^ ferre homines debentf qua ipsorum 
' culpA contracta sunt. 

(5.) In the plural number, with inter j se only is used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative ; se or ipse ^if in any 
other case ; as, Fratres inter se cumformdj turn moribus similes; Brothers 
resembling each otlier both in person and character. Cic. Feras inter 
sese conciliat natura. Cic. ImAdunt aliqwi a doctis etiam inter ipsos 
miUud- reprekensa. Quinct. 

(G.) When reference is made not to the subjiect of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, hie, is, or i//e, is generally used, except in the 
cases above speciiied ; as, Themistocles sei-vum ad Xerzem misit, ut ei nun- 
tiaret, suis verbis, adversartos ejus infugAesse; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerxes, to inform liim (Xerxes), in his (Themistocles') name, 
that his (Xerxes'^ enemies were upon the point of flight. Nep. But 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the verb is of tlic 
first or second person, sui and suus sometimes take the place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns ; as, Suam rem sibi salvam sistam,, I will restore his 
property entire to him. Plant. 

On the contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; as, Helvetii persuddent Rauracis, ut vnd. cum iis prqficiscaniur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Rauraci to go with them. Csbs. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person ; 
as, Ita se gessit (sc. Idgarius) ut eipacem esse expedlret. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to different subjects in the same sentence ; as, Ariovis- 
tus respondit, neminem secum sine sui pemicie cojUendisse (Css.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to neminem. 

(7.) Suus oflen refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and i» 
then usually placed after it ; as, Hunc cives sui ex urbe ejedrunt, Him his 
citizens banished from the city. Cic. Titurius quum procul Ambiorigem, 
suos co/iortantem, conspexisset7 Coes. 

Suus, and not hujus, &c., is used when a noun is omitted ; as, Octatnum, 
quern sui (sc. amici) Casdrem saJutdbant ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Ccesar. 

Stius is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, but 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, FtolenuBus amicos 
Demetrii cum suis rebus dimisit; Ptolemy dismissed the friends of Deme- 
trius with their effects. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes AenoXes fit, favorable ; as, Sunt et sMSidfma parenti, 
There are likewise for my father suitable presents. Virg. Mphenus utebd- 
ttir popUlo san^ suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies peculiar ; as, Molles sua 
thura Salxei, sc. mittunt, i\ e. the frankincense for which their country was 
famous. Virg. 

NOMINATIVE. 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

^ 208^ A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, ia 
mimber and person ; as, 
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J^o lego J 1 read. JW» legimuSf We read. 

jfS scrihiSf Thou writest. Vos scrHiUis, You write. 

Equus currit, The horse runs. Equi currujUj Horses run. 

Remark 1. The nominatives ego, tu, nos, vos, are seldom 

expressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the 

person ; as, cupio, I desire ; vivis, thou livest ; habemus, we 

have. See § 147, 3. 

But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ; as, 
Ego reges ejlci, vos tyrannos vnlrodwMia ; I banished kings, you introduce 
tT^rants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico aperU, consiUes desUfntu, Cic*. 
Tu es patrdnus, tu pater. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is bflen omit* 
ted : — 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposi- 
tion : — 

• (a.) As nominative ; as, Mosa profluit ex mdnte VosSgOj et in oce&num 
influit (Cffis.) ; or (b.) in an oblique case ; as, Cursorem misSrunt, ut id 
nurUidret, sc. cursor, Nep. 

I (2.) When it is a person or thing conceived or exhibited as 

indefinite. 

Thus homines is often omitted before aiunt, dicunt, fcrunt, Slg. ; as, Ut 
, aiunt, As they say. Cic. Maa^m^ admirantur eum, qui pecunid non move" 

j tur. Id. 

This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preceding a 

I relative ; as, Qui Bavium rum odU^ amet tua carminaj Mcevi, sc. homo ; May 

(he) who hates not Bavius, like your verses, Moevius. Virg. Vas^Our agri 

nd inter urbem ac Fidenas est, ac. id suatium. Liv. Sunt quos juvat....8C. 
lines ; There are (those) whom it aelights. Hor. Est qui rue vetiris 
poc&la Massici spemit, sc. homo. Hor. fiere sunt quos and est qui are 
equivalent to quidtim, aliquis, or allqui. So, Est quod gaudeas, There is 
(reason) why you should rejoice. Cic. J^TequeeratcurfaUereveUent. Ovid. 
Est vbi id valeat. Cic. Est, cum, non est satius, &c. Auct. ad Her. In, 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quo, sc. loco, tempdrs. 

Rem. 3. The nominative is often wanting : — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature ; as, JFkilgurat, It lightens. Plin. Ningit, 
It snows. Virg. 

(2.) Before the third person-singular of the passive of neuter 

verbs ; as, 

FavStur tibi a me, Thou art favored by me. Ejus oratiSni vekementer 
ajf omnibus reclamcUum est. Cic. See § 184, 2. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative} as, 
Pugnapugnata est. Cic. See § 222, (1.) 

(3.) Before the neuter of the futurfe passive participle with 

est; as, 

Dolendum est primiim ipsi tibi, You yourself must first grieve. Hor. 
Qrandum est, vjt sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juy. 
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(4.) Before the impersonal verbs miseret, pcmttet, pudetf 
tadet, Rnd piget ; as, 

Eos ineptidrum pcsnitetf They repent of theur follies. Cic. MisSret te 
dliOrumf tui te nee misiret necptidet. Plaut. Me civitdtis morum piget Uedet- 
que. Sail. In such examples, the sense will sometimes permit us to supply 
fortuna, conditio y memoriae &c. So in the expression Fenit in mentemy 
It came into mind ; as, In mentem venit de speculoy so., cqgitatioj &c. 
Plaut. 

An infinitive or clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs ; as, 
Te id nullo modo puduii facSre, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. 
J^on ptBnUet me, quantum profecSrim. Cic. 

(5.) When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See § 201, IV. 1.) Tlie verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culpi magnum est solatium, To be free from fault is a great con- 
solation. Keque est te failure quidquam, To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentiri non est meum. Plaut. Te non istud audi-* 
visse mirum est, That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. " Sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria," /ac^um est jam tritum sermOne proverbium. Id. 
J\% degeneratum in aliis huic quoque decdri offecisset. Liv. Sin est ut vehs 
manere illam apud te. Ter. JVcc profuit Hydra crescfere per damnum, 
gemlnasque resumSre vires. Ovid. Die mihi, eras istud, PostUme, quando 
venit ? Tell me, Postumus, when does that to-morrow come ? Mart. 
Parumne campis atque J^eptuno super fusum est Latlni sanguinis ? lior. 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
Oratdrem irasci non decet ; That an orator should be angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. Hoc fiSri et oportet et opus est. Id. Me pedibus delectat 
claudere verba. Hor. Interest omnium rect^ fac€re. Cic. Casu accidU, 
ut, id quod RomsB audiSrat, primus nuntiaret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 
pronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ; as, Facire qws 
libet, id est esse regem. Sail. 

(6.) Before potest, ccepit or coeptumest, incipit, desinit, debet y 
solety and videtur, wlien followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb ; as„ 

Pigire evm facti ccepit, It began to repent him (i.e. he began to repent) 
of his conduct. Just. Sapientia est una, qud praceptrlce, in tranquitlitdte 
vivi potest. Cic. Teedere solet avdros impendii. Qumct. 

Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 

Dt meliora piis, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the pious. 
Virg. Verhm htec liactenus, sc. dixlmus. Cic. This omission is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, JWito Polydorus ego, so. sum ; For I am 
Polydorus. Virg. Omnia proicldra rara,sc. sunt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, Agro mulctdti, sc. sunt. Liv. 

Rem. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the infin- 

itive ; as, 

Intirim quotidie Casar ^duos frvmentum fla^itare. Meanwhile CsBsar 
was daily demanding corn of the .^dui. Cees. ^os pavidi trepidare metu. 
Yirg. id fiorrendum ferri. Id. In such cases, ce^it or coep€runt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood * sometimes other verbs may be supplied, 
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but often the infinitive seems to be used instead of the imperfect indic- 
ative. 

Rem. 6. The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per- 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

Ego qui lego, I who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who writest. Equus qui 
currit, The horse which runs. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 
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Quitm multa fcuAmas causd amicorum! How many things we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends ! Cic. Si vis me Jlere, dotendum est ipsi 
tibi, Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by at- 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (b.) 

Rem. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicate-nominative , 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, ^mantium tree ainoris integratio est, 
The quarrels oi lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. VesteSj quas gerltia 
sordlda lana fuit. Ovid. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
live, but with one in apposition with it; as, Tungrij ci vitas GalluByfontem 
habet insignem ; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a remarkable fountain. 
Plin. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb ; 
as, 

Pars epiUis onSrant mensas,. Part load the tables with food. Virg. 
Turba ruunt. Ovid. Pars utrdque avldi erant. Li v. .Atria turba tenent; 
veniunt leve vtdgus eunt^e. Ovid. 

(1.) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c., of the inaividuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
Ldvy, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is often 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 
preceding clause ; as, Hoc idem genSri humdno evinitf qudd in terrd col- 
locati sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in anollier ; as, 
Jam ne node quidem turba ex eo loco dilabebatur, refracturosque carcirem 
minabantur. Liv. Gens eddem, qiue te crudili Daunia beUo insequitur, 
nos si pellant, nihil abfire credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum^ followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as, Quid hue tantum hominum incedunt? Why 
are ao many men coming hither ? Plant. 

SI.) A plural verb is oflen used afler uterque and quisque, pans... .pars, 
alius...uUium, or alter. .,.altirumf on account of the idea of plurality 
which Uiey involve ; as, Uterque eOrum ex castris exercUum educuni, Each 
of them leads his army from the camp. Gees. InHmus masque HbertOrum 
vincti abreptl^utf (sunt.) Tac. Alius alium, vi pr odium mcipiant, circum- 
Bpectant. Liv. 
This construction may be explained by the following passage, where 
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the plural is placed first, aad then the singular, denoting ite partd ; CetiH 
suo quisqtie tempdre, adSrunt. Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Rem. 12. Two or more nominatives singular, not in appo- 
sition, generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Furor ir&^e mentem prsecipitant, Fuiy and rage hurry on (my) mind. 
Virg. Dum (Btasj metus, magisterj prohibebant Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to the several nominatiyes jointly, the verb 
is always plural; as, GrammaUce guondam ac musice junotsB fuerunt. 
Quinct. 

(2.) A singular verb is of):en used after several nominatives 

singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as. 

Mens enim, et ratio et consilium in senihtts est. Cic. Bcnejlcentiay lib' 
eralitaSf bonltas,justUiafunditus tollitur. Id. This construction sometimes 
occurs with names of persons; as, Gorgias, Thrasymachtis, Protagdras^ 
ProdictLSf Hippias in Jionore fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et Hyperides amatur ? 
Id. 

(3 ) When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so ; hut 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it ; as, Dii te pendtes patrilque^ et patris imSLgo, d. domus regia, et in 
ddmo regale solium, et nomen Tarqyinium creat yocat^ue regem. Liv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or fwm, the verb 
agrees with the last ; as, Hoc et ratio doctis, et necessitas harhdnrisy et mos 
ffentlbuSj etferis natara ipsa prsescripsit; This, reason has dictated to the 
Teamed, and necessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Et ego, e^ Cicgro mens flagitabit. Id. TWm 
eetas vires^ue, turn avita gloria animum stimulabat. Liv. So when the 
subject consists of two infinitives ; as, Et facSre, et pati fortia, Romdnum 
est. Cic. 

Unus et alter usually takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit unus et alter 
breviter, Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter assuitur 
pannus. Hor. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by attt, sometimes 
the plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 

Si Socrates aut AntisthSnes dicSret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
say. Cic. Ut quosque studium privdtim aid gralia occupav€runt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 
first or second person ; as, Qu6d in Decemvlris neque ego neque Caesar 
habiti essemus. Cic. 

(6.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition cum, 
sometimes has a plural verb ; as, Bocchus, cum' pedltibus, postremam 
Romanorumaciem law Sidunt', Bocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum aliquot prlncipibus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

(7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, 

Si tu et TuUia valetis, ego et Cicero valemus ; If you and Tullia are 
well, Cicero and I are well. Cic. H<bc neque ego neque tu fecTmus. Ter. 
Ego poptdusque Romdnus bellum judtco facio^ue. Liv. 

Yet sometimes the verb agrees in number and person with the neareflt 
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fiotninatWe, and is understood with the other; as, Vos ipsi et senOtus 
frequens restitit. This is always the case when the action of the verb is 
qualified with reference to each nominative separately; as, Ego misiri, 
infdiciter vims^ 

Rem. 13. The interjections en, ecce, and O, are sometimes 
followed bj the nominative ; as, 

En Pri&mus! Lo Priam! Virg. Ecce homo CatUnusJ Cic. O vir 
forUs aU[ut amicus,' Ter. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

§ £^0. A noun in the precficate, after a verb neuter 
or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it 
denotes the same person or thing ; as, 

Ira furor hrcms est, Anger is a short madness. Hor. Ego vocor Lycon- 
Ides, I am called Lyconides. Flaut. Ego inUdo reglna, I walk a queen. 
Virg. ■...*. 

So when the siibject is in the accusative ; Judicem me esse, non doctCn* 
rem, volo, Cic. Tte parentem ^sub vis dud et haheri. Id. 

Sometimes a dative, denoting the same object, both precedes and fol- 
lows a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Note 1. 

Remark 1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and 
relating to the subject, agree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &c. are determined by § 205. 

Rem. 12. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in a different number 
from the subject ; as, Sanguis eraiU lachrpnue, Her tears were blood. Ovid. 
Ossa Itipiafiunt. Id. 

Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, &>€., in the 
predicate agreeing in case with their subject, are, 

(1.) The substantive verb sum; as. Ego Jovis sum filius. Plaut. JOisce 
esse pater. Ter. 

(2.) Certain neuter verbs, denoting position or motion; as, cado, 00, 
evddOf.existOyfugio, inUdo, jaceo, wMneo, sedeo, sto, venio, &c. Thus, 
Rez circuibat pedes. The king went round on foot. Plin. Q^os judicdbat 
non posse oratores evadire. Cic. Ego huic causa patronus exstiti. Cie. 
Manet altd mente rei^stxtm judicium PaHdis. Virg. 

(3:) The passive of verbs denoting 

(a.) To name or call ; as, appellor, dicor, nomXnor, nuncHpor, perhibeor, 
saliUor, vocor. Thus, Cognomine Justus est appelldtus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. Arist^Bus ollva dicitur inventor. Cic. Ego 
po6ta salutor. Hor. 

(6.) To choose, render, or constitute; as, constUuor, ereor, decldror, 
designor, dXgOT,fijo, reddor, remineior. Thus, Dux a Romdnis dectus ssi 
Q, Fabius, Postquam eph6huB foetus est. Nep. 

(e.) To esteem or reckon ; as, censeor, eredor, dcprehondor, ezisHmor, 
faror,habeor,judieor, numiror, putor, reperior, videor. Thus, Creditor 
sanguinis auctor ego. Ovid. Malim videri timidus qu&m paritm prudens. 
Cie. 

16 
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Note 1. With seyeral passives of the last alass, when followed by a 
predicate-nominative, an iniinitive of ntmis expressed or understood; aa, 
Amens mihi fnisse videor. Cic. AtUius prudens esse putabdiur. Id. So 
with dicor (to be said), and perhibear ; as, Vents patruB dkiris esse pater. 
Mart. 

Note 2. AudM> is sometimes used by the poets like appellor; as, Tu 
texque paterae audisti coram, Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after many other verbs, to 
denote a purpose, tin>e, or circumstance of the aetion ; as, Comes additus 
JEolideSf iEolides was added as a companion. Virg. Lupus obambUJat 
nocturnus. Id. Apparet liquldo subllmis in <Bthire J^Tisus. Id. So with 
an active verb ; Audivi hoc puer. Cic. Sapiens nil facit invitus. Id. 
Rempublicam defendi adolescens. Id. 

Rem. 5. The noun opus, signifying need, is often used as a predi- 
cate after sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives necdfulf 
necessary, &c. ; as, Dux nobis et auctor opus est. Cic. Mtdti opus sunt 
hoves. Varr. {Dixit) aurum et ancilUts opus esse. Ter. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sofhetimes, in the poets, attracted into 
that of the subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends ', as. Uxor 
invicti Jovis esse nescis, i. e. te esse uxdrem. Hor. Retlilit ^jax esse Joms 
pronSpos. Ovid. 



GENITIVK 

GENITIVE AFTER NOU^S. 

^211. A noun which limits the meaning of another 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is put in the 
genitive ; as, 

Amor gloria. Love of glorv. Vitium irte, The vice of anger. 

Arma AchiUis, The arms of Achilles. J^emJbrum, custos, The guardian of 
Paiter pairia, The father of the the gloves. 

country. Amor Mhendi, Love of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; gloria limits the 
affection to the particular object, glory. Such universaUy is the effect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See ^ 201, III. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source ; as, Radii solis^ The rays of the sun ; — 
Cause ; as. Dolor podagra, The pain of the gout ; — Effect ; as, Ar€^ex 
mundi. The Creator of the world ; — Possession ; as, I)omus Caisdris, The 
house of Caesar ; — Object ; as, Cogitatio alicujus rei, A thought of some- 
thing ; — Purpose ; as. Apparatus triumpbi, Preparation for a triumph ; — 
A WHOLE ; as, Pars hominum, A part of men ', — Character *, as, Adoles" 
eens sumnuB audacia, A youth of the greatest boldness ; — Material or 
COMPONENT PARTS ; as, Montcs auri, Mountains of gold ; Acervus scutdruMf 
A heap of shields. 

Rem. 2, The genitive is called subjective, when it denotes 
the subject of the action, feeling, &c., implied in the noun 
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which it limits. It is called objective^ when it denotes the 
object of such action, d&c. ; as, 

Svijective* OljecUvt. 

Facta virdrum, Deeds of men. Odium vitiij Hatred of vice. 

Dol&r animi, Grief of mind. ,^mor virtntisy Love of virtue. 

JunOnis ira, The anger of Juno. JJesid^iuM otii, Desile of leisure. 

Whether a genitive is subjective or objective, is to be determined by 
the meaning of the words, and by their connection. Thus, providentia 
Dei signifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; timor Dei^ 
fear of God, or tnat exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thus, metvs 
hostium, fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their opponents. So vtUnus tllyssis (Virg.) denotes the wound which 
Ulysses had ^iven ; vidnus ^tUo:, (Id.) that which iEneas had raceived. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitivb, a prep- 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ; as, ^mor %n 
rempvbVlcam, for rtipubVioB ; Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Romdnos, 
for RomandruTn^ Nep. Cura de salute patriiB, for salfitis. Gic. Prtedator 
ez sociiSf for soddruni. Sail. 

Rem. 3. A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 

of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Cura meij Care for me. Ovid. Pars tui, Part of thee. Id. Jfostri nttnr 
ctu5, Our messenger. Virg. Magna met im&go. Id. 

Instead of the subjective or possessive gei^itive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, 

Cura meaj My care, i. e. the care exercised by me. Yet the genitive 
sometimes occurs ; as, Tuiunius studio, By the zeal of yourself alone. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead ' of the objective 
genitive ; as, Mea injuria, Injury to me. Sail. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the ^nitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective is 
often used ; as, Causa regia, for causa regis. Cic. HerilisjZZtu^, for keri 
JUius. Id. Evandrius ensis, for Evandn, Virg. Herculeus labor, for 
Her&EUis. Hor. Civllis ^ror, for eivium. Hor. 

Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as, 

Exitium pec6ri, A destruction to the flock. Virg. Prcesidium reis, A 
defence to the accused. Hor. Decus amicis. Id. Erit Ule mihi semper 
Deus. Virg., Dicor \jitiijrater. Mart. Auctor fui senatui. Cic. ifuic 
causaB patrOnus exsRti. Id. Quem exitum tantis malis sperdtis? Sail. 
Romanis imperdtor. Id. Murtena lesatus hxxcnWo fait. Cic. 

In these cases, the noun which is limited by the dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feeling, &c.,and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Obtempe- 
ratio leglbus, Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio altSri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun -, as, Quid tibi hanc 
curatio est rem ? Plant. 

1. Instead of the possessive and sul^ective genitive, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb ; as, Sese omnes fiervtes Ceesilri 
ad pedes projecerumt ; They all, weepin?, cast themselves at the feet of 
CsBsar. (5»8. Cui corpus porrigitur, For whom the body is extended, 
%. e. whose body is extendea. Virg. TransfigXtur scutum Pulfioni. Cies. 
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Rem. \. When the limiting noun denotes a preperfy^ 
character, or quality , it has an adjective agreeing with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Vir exempli recti, A man of correct example. Liv. Adolescens summet 
audacitB, A youth of the greatest boldness. Sail. Fossa pedum viginti, A 
ditch of twenty feet. Ce&s. PuUhritudlne ezimid femina, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo natu Jilius, The eldest son. Nep. So 
Quinpiaginta anndrum imperium. Id. Iter 'unius diei. CTic» GaUba. 
tribus et septuagtTUa annis. Tac. Fossam sez auMtis altam. Liv. 

Sometimes both constructions occur in the same proposition ; as, Len,' 
taJium, nostrum f eximid spe, summse virtatis adolescentem. Cic. Scrobis 
lattts pedum duorum, alius dupondio et dodrante. Flin. 

(1.) A genitive BpriHtimes supplies the place of the adjective ; and the 
noun denoting the property, &c., is then always put in the ablative ; as, 
Est bos cervi figQr&, .... of the form of a stag. Cses. Uri specie a colore 
tauri. Id. 

(2.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjective ; 
as, Hominem. non nauci. Plaut. Hom^ nihili. Varr. So, Frutex palmt 
altitudine. Plin. Transtra diglti pollTcis crassitudHne. Cses. In which 
examples unius may be understood ^ith the genitives. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is prefer^le in particular cases, can 
enly be determined by reference to classical authority. 

Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, after other noum^, 
are often put in the accusative. See § 236. 

Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, misirm sortis ! 
se. homines ^ O (men) of wretched fortune ! Lucan. Jid DidruSf sc 
adem. Ter. Hectdris Jlndromdcke, sc. ttzor. Virg. SuspiciUnis vitandte, 
8c. causd. Tac. 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
words; as, Cujumpecus? an MeUbcn? Jfon; verum ^g&nis, sc. pecus. 
Virg.' An adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted > 
as, JVWZam virtus aUann m o r ogrf ow* d^sidlrat^ praUer banc (sc. merddemy 
laudis. Cic. 

Rem. 8, The noun limited is often wanting in the predicate 
of a sentence after sum. This usually happens, 

(1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 

H(BC domus est CsBS&ris, This house is Csesar's. JComen aur<B. tarn stspe 
voedtum esse putajis ^ympluB. Ovid. Naves onerarias, quorum minor nultis 
orat duiJLm miUium amph&riimf i. e. quarum minor nuUa ereU quam navi^ 
dwAmj &G. Cic. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 
&c. ; as, 

Tkuctfdtdes, qui ejusdem tetdtisfidty sc. homo ; Thucydides, who was of 
the same age. Nep. Multum ei deiraxit, qy4}d oliBmB erat civitdtis, sc. 
homo or civis. Id. Summi ut sint laJbQris ejfflciunt, sc. animalia. Caes. 
(^Claudius) somni brevis^nd erat. ^Mi^i. Mird sum alacrttdte. Oic. Vufgus 
tngenio molUli erat. Sail. Jfon est juris sui. Lucan. PotestoMs sucb esse. 
Liv. Suarumque rerum erant. Id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
words part, property, duty, office, characteristic, &c., are com- 
monly supplied ; as, 

TemfiffJias estfior&ntis atdtis, prudentia seneetutis, Rashness is (the chjoj^ 
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acteristic) of youth, pradenceof old age. Cic. Est hoc GaUlctB cojisnehi- 
dinis. Css. Omnia hostium erant. A paucis emi^ quod mtiUOrum esset. 
Sail. This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire clause ; as, Adolescentis est major es natu revereriy It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. CujiLsvis homlnis est 
err are, nullins nisi insipientis, in error e perseverdre. Cic. Pauperis est 
numerdre pecus. Ovid. J^egdvit maris esse Graxorum, ut in convitdo viro' 
rum accumbirent muliires. Cic. JfUiil tam tBouandcB libertdtis esse. Liv. 
So when the verb is omitted ; Tamen officii duxit, exordre pcUrem, sc. 
esse. Suet. 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occurs after/acio, and some other 
verbs ; as, Asia RomanOrum facta est, Asia became (a possession) of the 
Romans. Just. Primunl sttpendium meruit annOinim decern septemque, 
Nep. Agrum stuB dilionis jecisse, Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; as, Magni formica Idooris, sc. avX- 
m'd ; The ant (an animal) of great labor. Hor. So Ei venit in menUm 
potestdtis ttuBj sc. mcTnoriUf or the like. Cic. 

(6.) The limited noun is wantingalso, when, instead of the genitive, a 
possessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Humdnum est errdre, To err 
is human. Ter. Ha partes fiterunt tuce. Cic. JWm est inentlri meum. Ter. 
See § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Grammarians differ in regard to the manner of supplying the 
word which is wanting, when it (fenotes a thing. Some suppose that 
negotium is understood } others supply offixium, munus, opus, res, causay &c. 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a general or indefinite idea is intended. See 
§ 206, Rev. 7, (2.) The words to be supplied in English are various, 
according to the connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, Trid milliaf 
8C. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective ; as, A^ir 
memn5nis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. lUius adminis- 
tratio provincis. Cic. Eorum dierum consuetud^ne itinfiris nostri exerci' 
tus perspeetd. Coes. 

Rem. 11. Opus and usus, signifying need, are rarely limited bv a gen- 
itive; as, Argenti opus juit. There was need of money. Liv. Ad consi- 
Hum pensanaum tempdris opus esse. Id. Procemii non semper usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo opSrsB eOrum usus est. Liv. In a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ; as, PvMro opus est cibum (Plant.) ; Usus est 
homlnem astittum (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
See § 243. 

Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English, 
generally expressed by of, or by the possessive case. The objective gen- 
itive may onen be rendered by some other preposition ; as, Rcmediwn 
doiOris, A remedy for pain. Injuria patris, Injury to a father. Descensus 
Averni, The descent to Avernus. fra belli, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei, Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made bv the accusative with a 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. 

16 * 
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., GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

<^ 212. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad- 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
. the whole ; as, 

Pars civitdtist A part of the state. J^ulla sordrum^ No one of the sis' 
ters. Miquis vhilqsophOrum^ Some one of the philosophers. Qvis mortor' 
lium 7 Who of mortals ? Major juvinuvif The elder of the youths. Doe- 
Hssirmis RomanOrum^ The most learned of the Romans. Mvltura p^cunice, 
Much (of) money. Satis doqaentuEy Enough of eloquence. UHnam 
gentium sumus ? Where on earth are we ? 

Note. The genitive thus governed denotes either a numler, of which 
the partitive designates one or more individuals ; or a whoUy of which 
the partitive designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol- 
lows neuter adjectives and adjective pronouns, and adverbs. 

Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part are pars, nemo, 

nihil, &c. ; as, 

J^emo nostrti,mf No one jbf us. Omnium rerum nihil est agrictdturd me- 
lius. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting, a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti* 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives, See § 205, R. 12. 

(1.) Partitives; vSyVJlus, nullus, solus y alius , uteTfUier^e, utereunqw, 
tUerviSf uierlibetj neuter ^ alter , alterHteTf aUquis, quidam^ qutspiamy qmsquis^ 
quisqu^y quisquamy quicunque, unusquisquej quis ? qui ? quot 7 quotas 7 quo- 
tusquisque 7 totj aHmtotf nomvuUiy pleriqucy muW., pauciy myitis. Thus, 
Quisquis dedrumy Whoever of the gods. Ovid. Consilium alter. One of 
the consuls. Liv. MuUi homlnum, Many men. Plin. 

(2.) Words used partitively ; as, Expediti miHtumy The light-armed 
soldiers. Liv. Supiri deOrum, The gods ahdve. Hor. Sancte dedrum, 
Virg. Deger^res canum. Plin. Piscium ferr^we. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Dociior juv^num. OratOrwH 
prastantisslmus. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributive singulis 
as, Equitum centum quinquaginta interfecH, A hundred and fifty ot the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sapientum octdvus. Hor. SingSAos vestmm ■ 
Curt. 

Note 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two ; as, Major fratrumy The elder of two brothers ; Mttzimus Jrn* 
trumy The eldest of tluee or more. * 

In like manner, tUer, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two ; qiiis, aUus, 
and nullus, to more than two ; as, Uter nostrum 7 Which of us (two .^) 
Qut5 vestrUm 7 Which of you (three pr more ?) ^ 

Note 2. JfostrCim and vestrttm are used after partitives, &c., in 
preference to nostri and vestri ; yet the latter sometimes occur. 

Note 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted ', as, Fies nohilium 
iu fuoquejontium, sc. unus. Hor. 
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Note 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often 
put in the ablative, with the prepositions dej e, ez, or tn, or in the accusa- 
tive, with apud or inter ; as, Kemo de iis. Alter ex censoribus. Li v. UnuM 
ex multis. Cic. AcerrimtLs ex sensibus. Id. Primvs inter omnes. Virg. 
CrtBsus inter reges opulentissimus. Sen. Apud Helvetios nobilisslmos. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequentiy placed in apposition, 
distributively ; as, Interf^ctOres, pars in forunif pars Sip-acUsds pergunt. 
Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncti and omnes j like partitives, are sometimes followed by a 
genitive plural ; as, AttiUits JVIaeeddnum fere omhibtis persvAsity Attalus 
persuaded ajmost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cunctos hominum. Ovid. 
Cunctas provinciarum. Plin. 

In the following passage, the"* genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : Totiua autem injustitice nidla capitaiior est, &c. Cic. 
Off. r, 13. The phrase Rem nidlo modo probahUem omnium (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem nidio omnium modorum probaMlem. 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular is commonly used ; as, 

Plus eloquentuB, More (of) eloquence. Tantum Jideif*:So much fidelity. 
Jd tempdrisj That time. Ad hoc astatis. Sometimes the plural ; as, id 
miseridrum. Ter. 

Note 1. Most neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, tantum f 
quantuviy aliquantumj plus, minus, dimidium, multum, nimium, plurimum, 
reliquum; to which a.ad medium, summum,uUimum, aliud, &c. The pro- 
nouns thus used are hoc, id, illud, istud, quod, and quid, with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, aiiquantum, and plus, 
when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and quod in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Q^ntum crevit JfUus, tantum spei in annum 
est. Sen. Q^uid muli($ris uxoremhabes? What kind of a woman.... Ter. 
AUqtdd formie. Cic. Qjuid hoc rei est 7 What does this mean f Ter. 
Q;uod auri, quod argenti, quod omamentorum/itt^, id Verres aitsftdit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the genitive after these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of the first and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tantum honi, So much good. Si quid habes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Quid retlqui est ? Ter. JW/tiZ is also used with such a 
genitive ; as, J^ilUl sinc€ri, No sincerity. Cic. This construction some- 
tmies, though rarely, occurs with an adiective of the third declension ; as. 
Si quidquam non dico civilis sed humcLm esset. Liv. 

Note 4. Neuter adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, eitiier singular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion ; as, Extr€ma imperii, The frontiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et 
viflrum angusta, The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 
Op&ca loeOrum. Virg. Antiqua fosd&rum. Liv. Cuncta campdrum. Tac. 
Exereent coUes,atque horum asperrima pascunt. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9t 

' Rem. 4. The adverbs sat, satis, parum, nimis, abutide, larg^ 
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ter, qffatim, ^nd partim, used partitively, are often followed by a 

genitive; as, 

Sat ratidnis, Enough of reason. Virg. Satis loquenti(B,parum sapientUB , 
Enough of fluency, yet but little wisdom. Sail. JSTimis insididrum. Cic. 
Terroris et fraudis ahunde est. Virg. AuriMargevUilargiter. Plaut. Co- 
pidrum ajfatim. Liv. Ciim partim iUorum mihi familiarissivd esseni. Cic. 

Note 1. The above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, 
rather to be nouns or adjectives. 

Note 2. The genitives gentium, terrdrum, loci, and locOrumf are used 
after adverbs of place ; as, b^squam gentium, Any where. Plaut. Ubi ter- 
rdrum sumus ? Where in the world are we .'* Cic. Abirequd terrdrum 
possent. Liv. Ubi sit loci. Plin. Eo loci, In that place. Tac. Eodem 
loci res est. Cic. JSTesclre quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
might perhaps more properly be referred to Rem. 3. 

The adverbs of place thus used are vJn, ublnam, vhicungue, ttbiiihi, 
uiUvis, usquam, nusquam, qud, quovis, quoqud, allqud, ed, eddem. Loci 
also occurs after ihi and ibidem ; gentium after long^ ; as, Ibi loci, In that 
place. Plin. Abes lonff^ gentium. Cic. Vicinia is used in the genitive 
after hlc and hue by me comic writers ; as, Htc pros^moi vicinue. Plaut. 
^Huc vidnicR. Ter. 

Note 3. Hu4i, ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree > as, 
Ed insolentisB furorismee proccssit. He advanced to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim malorum ventum est. Ciyt. Hu^xijie 
rerum venimus? Pers. Ed miseriarum. Sail. Q}id amentisB progressi 
sitis. Liv. 

Note 4. Loci, locOrum, and tempdriSf are used after the adverbs adhuc, 
inde, interea, postea, turn, and tunc, in expressions denoting time ; bs, 
Jldhuc locdrum. Till now. Plaut. Inde lad, Aft^r that. Lucr. Interea 
loci. In the mean time. Ter. Postea loci. Afterwards.-' Sail. Tarn tem- 
pdris. Just. Tunc tempdris. Id. Locdrum also occurs after id, denoting 
time ', as, Ad id locdrum. Up to that time. Sail. 

Note 5. The genitive ejus sometimes occurs aft^r quoad, in such con- 
ncotions as the fouowing : Qiioad ejus fiiri possit, As far as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think quod, in the sense of quantum, should be read, instead 
ofqv4}ad. 

Note 6. Pridie and postridie, though - reckoned adverbs, are followed 
b^ a genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them } as, Pridie 
ejus aUi, The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
tridie ejiLs diei. Cces. When they are followed by an stccusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

Note 7. Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed by a genitive ; as, OpHm^ omnium, Best of all. Cic. Minimt 
gentium, By no means. Ter. 
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<^ 213. A noun, limiting*^ the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by o/, or in respect of; as, 

At^dus laudis, Desirous of praise. Plena timSris, Full of fear. 
AppHens gloruB, Desirous of glory. EgSnus aqute. Destitute of water. 
Memor virtutis. Mindful of virtue. Doctus fundi, Skilful in speaJdng. 
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So ^eacia mens f(Ui, A mind ignorant of fate. Virg. ImpdteTis ira. 
Unable to control anger. Liv. Homines expertes verU&tia^ Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. Lactia abundans, Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ferax 
arbdrumt Land productive . of trees. Plin. Tenaz proposUi vir, A man 
tenacious of his purpose. Hor. jSS'^er anlmi, Sick in mind. Liv. JnUger 
mice scelerisquc punts ^ Upright in lite, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides of, or in respect 
of J though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark 1. The adjectives whose signiiication is most 

frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Verbals in ax ; as, capax^ edax^feraatyfugax^peroicax^ tenax, &c. 

(2.) Participials in ns, and a few in tub ; as, amansj appitens, cupiens, 
]^iehSf imptuie¥iSf sitiens ; — consvltus, doctuSf expertus, inexpertus, insuetuSf 
tnsoLitus. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust ; aa.tFDttTUs,atldus,cuplduSy studiosus ; fastidiOsus. 

Knowledge and Ignorance ; as, caUidus, conscius, gnams, perituSf 
prudetis; rudis, igndrus, insciuSj imprHdeTis, impentuSf &4i. 

Memory and Foroetfulness *, as, memor; immimorf &c. 

Certainty and. Doubt; as, certus ; incertus, ambiguuSf dubiuSf sus" 
pensits, &c. 

Care and N£oli6I!)ice; as, aiaius^ sdu^tuSf protHdus ; improtHduSf 
secants, &c. 

Fear and Confidence; as, pavUdus^ timidus; trepiduSf impaifidusj 
fdens, interrituSy &c. 

Guilt and Innocence ; as, noTsius, reuSfSuspeetu8,eompertus; innoxius 
inndeenSf insonSy &>c. 

Plenty and Want; as^ plenuSf dives, soher, largus; inops, egenuSy 
pauper, parcus, vacuus, &c. 

Manv other adjectives are in like manner limited by a^nitive, espe* 
cially by animi, ingenii, mentiSf inE^ mitUUBf belli, labOrts, r&rum., avif 
morum, tLudJidei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets ; as, Lassus laboris. 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus vub. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. 

Rem. 3. Participles in ns, token used as such, take afler them the same 
case as the terbs from which they are derived ; as, Se ^amans. Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terram appStens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 

of, a different construction is used after many adjectives; as, 

(1.) An infinitive or clause ; as, Certvs ire. Determined to go. Ovid. 
Cantare perlti. Virg. FeUcior unguSre tela. Id. Anxius quid tacto opus 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition ; as. Ad rem avidior. Ter. 
AvUdvs in direptiOnes. ^Liv. Animus cavax ad prscepta. Ovid. Ad 
casum fortunamffu« /e/£z. Cic. Ad fraudem caUxdus. Id. DUi^ens ad ^ 
cnstodiendum. Id. Kegligentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam 
peritus. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Liv. Potens in res bellicas. Id. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets; as, 
^tudus membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humeros^us dea simiUs. 
Id. Cei&n fulvus. Hor. See § 234, II. 
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(4.) An ablative with a preposition ', aa, Aifldus in pecuniis. Eager in 
zej^d to money. Cic. Anxita de fami. Quinct. RutUs in jure eivfZt. 
Cic. PerUus de agricultQr&. Yarr. Prudens in jure citlli. Cic. Reus 
de vi. Id. Punu ab cultu humdno. Liy. Certior foetus de re. Cic. 
SoUdUus de re. Id. Super sceldre suspectus. Sail. Inops ab amicia. Cic. 
Pauper ia eere. Hor. MotUeus in cultu. Plin. Ab aquis sterlUs. ApoL 
Copt&sus iteumento. Cic. Ab equitatu^rm«». Id. 

(5.) An ^latiye without a preposition ; as, Arte rudiSj Rude in art. 

Ovid. Re^m crimlne insons. Liv. Compos mente. Vir^. Prudens 

consilio. J^st. JEger pedlbus. Sail. Prtutans ingenio. Cic. ModJlcus 

severitate. Tac. Nihil insidiis vacuum. Cic. Am/or et melle et felle est 

fecuTuUsslmus. Plaut. 

In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after 
adjectives differs, in a^greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rkm. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
admit of other constructions, the f most common use of each, with particu- 
lar nouns, can, in general, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(1.) The genitive only ; as, benignuSf exsorSf impos, impdtenSf irritus, 
UberdliSf munificus, prtuargus^ and many others. 

(2.) The genitive more frequently ; as, compos, censors, egtnus, exhteres, 
experSyferWiSj indigus, parens, pauper, prodlgus, sterllis, prosper, insatid- 
tus, insatiaMUs. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, copiOsus, dives, fecundus^ 
JerasL, im,miU!nis, indnis, inops, largus, modicus, immodlcus, nimius, opulen- 
tus, plenus, potens, purus, refertus, satur, vacuus, uber. 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, ainmdans, aliinus, cassus, 
extorris,firmus,fiEtus, frequens, grams, gravUdus, jejumts, it^rmus, /tier, 
loc&pies, lotus, mactus, nudus, onustus, orbus, pollens, satidiuSf tenuis^ 
truncus, viduus. 

(5.) The ablative only ; as, beatus, mutllus, tumldus, twrgidus. 

For the construction of the ablative after the preceding adjectiyes 
see § 250. 

Rf«v. 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some 
times take a -genitive instead of the dative ; as, similis, dissimXlis, &jo. 
See § 222, Rem. 2. 
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<^ 214. Sum, and verbs of valuing , are followed by a 
genitive, denoting degree of esiimaiion ; as, 

A me argentum, quanti est, sumito ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
is worth. Ter. Magni astimdbat pecuniam. He valued money greatly. 
Cic. Ager nunc pluris est, quhm tuncfuit. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity ; as, tanti, quanti, pluris, minOris, 
magni, permagni, plurijni, moMmi, minimi, parvi, tantldem, quantictmquef 
quantlms, quantilkoet, but not mtdti and majdris. 

(2.) The nouns assis,flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, teruncU, and also pensi 
ana hujvs. 
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Rem. 2. The verbs of valuing are teaHmOy exisflmo, duco, facio, haheo 

?endOf jnttOf depHtOy taxo, to which may be added refert and intirest. 
^hus, Ut quanti qitismie se ipaefeuMUy tanti^xt ab anticis ; That as much 
88 each one values himself, so* much he should be valued by liis friends 
Oic. Sed aula parvi id ducHret. Id. HonOres si magni rum miUmus. Id. 
Jfon ^saxsfiuiis 7 CatuU. JiCeque muod dixif flocci eziaanuU. rlaut. JUud 
mea magni inUrest, That greatly concerns me. Cic. Parvi refert jua 
diei. Id. 

Note 1. ^qui and boni are put in the genitive afler/acto and cons^o; 
as, Jfos sequi bonI^tf« facXmus. Liv. Boni rvnsiduitf He took it in good 
part. Flin. 

Note 2. Afler asHmo, the ablatives magno, permagnOj parvo, nihllo, 
are sometimes, used; as, Data magno <Bstimas, accepta parvo. Sen. So 
other ablatives, when definite price is denoted. Pro nifillof also, occurs 
afler duco, habeOf and ptUo. So nihil with cBstimo and maror. 

Note 3. With refert and intirest^ instead of the genitive, an adverb or 
neuter accusative is oflen used ; as, Multum refert. Mart. Flurlmum 
interirit. Juv. Tua nihil referebat. Ter. Quid autem illius interest 7 Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujus, may be 
referred to a noun understood,- as jtretii, (sris) pondiris, momerUi ; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or thing indefinite ; as, JEstlmo te magni, i. e. hom- 
\nem magni pretii. Scio ejus ordines auctoritdtem semper apud te magni 
fuhse, i. e. rem magni momenti. The words assisj &c., may also be con- 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun, as pretio, rem, &c. 

For tofttij quanti, pluris, minOris, denoting prise, see § 252. 

<^215. (1.) Misereor, mis eresco, and the impersonals 
miserety poenitet, pudet, icedet, and piget, are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

Miseremini socidrum. Pity the allies. Cic. Miserescite regis, Pity the 
kin^. Virg. Tui me misiret, mei piget, I pity jon, and am sorry for my- 
self Ace. Eos ineptiarum pcenXtet. Cic. Fratris me pudet pigetque. Ter. 
Me civitdHs morum piget tced^que. Sail. So the passive ; Jfunquam sus' 
cepti negotii eum pertasum est. Nep. Lenitudlnis eorum perttBsa. Tac. 
Miserltum est me tu&rum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum miseredtur. 
Cic. 

Miseresdt is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, Kunc te miserescat 
mei. Ter. Misereo, in the active voice, also occurs with a genitive ; as, 
Ipse sui misiret. Lucr. Pertasus ignaviam suam occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. The genitive afler the above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See § 209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the genitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, Jfon me hoc jam dicgre piuUbit. Cic. Jfon pcmltet me quantum pro- 
fecdrim. Id. These verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
a neuter pronoun ; as, Me quidem hoc conditio non pcmltet. Plant. JVbn 
U hec pudent 7 Ter. 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; Wf Menedimi 
▼icem misiret me. Ter. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
which they express. See § 229. Rem. 6. 
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(2.) Satdgo is followed by a genitive denoting in what re* 

sped; as, 

Is satdgit renim sudrum, He ia busily occupied with his own affairs. 
Ter. Tms compound is oflen written separately. Agito, with sat, in like 
mann/er, is followed by a genitive ; as, JVtmc agUas sat tuUtudrum reruxn. 

^216. RecordoVy meminiy reminiscory and obliviscory 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as, 

Hujus meriti recordor, I remember his merit. Cic. Omnes gradus (Btdtis 
recordor turn, I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memlni vivd- 
rum, I am mindful of the living. Id. NumSros memlni, I remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam memlni, I remember Cinna. Cic. Reminisd 
veUris famse. Nep. Reminisd amicos. Ovid. InjuriSLrum obliviscUur, 
Nep. ObUviscire Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
and sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative remilarly ; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised ;. as, OHivisci controversiarum, To be forgetful of 
(in respect of) controversies. 

Rem. 2. Recardor and memlni, to rememher, are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with i^; as, PeUmus vt de suis libSris .... recordentur. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Memlni, siffnifying to m4ike mention of, has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de ; as, Jvegue hvjus rei memlnit po€ia, Quinc^. MenUnisH 
de exsulibus. Cic. For the genitive with venit in mentem, see § 211| 
Rem. S, (5.) 

/^. 4* ^l*^* Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
aAd acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 
crime ; as, 

Jlrgtut me furti, He accuses me of theft. Altirum accQsat probri, He 
accuses another of villany Meipsum inertis condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1 . To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; joccUso, ago, arcesso, arguo, cito, deflro, ineripo, incUso, 
insimiUo, posfSJo, and more rarely aillgo, anqulro, astringo, capto, incr^ 
Ito, urgeo, interrdgo. 

Convictinjg ; convince, coarguo, prehendo. 

Condemning; damno, condemno, infdmo, wad more me\y judlco, noto, 
plector. 

Acquitting ; absolve, libiro, purgo, and rarely solvo. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used ; as, 
Accusdre de negli^entii. Cic. De vi condemndti sunt. Id. De repetun- 
dis est postuldttis.id. Sometimes with in; as, In quo te accUso (Cic); 
and after libSro, with a or ab ; as, A scelSre liberatijsumus. Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative witiiout a preposition is often 
used ; as, UJberdre culp&. Cic. Crimen quo argui posset. Nep. Procon- 
siUem postulavirat repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime; as, scelus, malefidum, pecedtum, &c.; as, Me 
peccato solvo. lAv. The ablatives erimlne and nomine, without a prepo- 
sition, are often inserted before the genitive ; as, Jlrcessire atlqtiem crunlne 
ambUds. Liiv. Nomine sceUris conjurationisquf ^amndti. Cic. 
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flKH. 3. The punishment is ex^essed either by the gfenitive, the 
id»lative, or the aeeusative with ad or in; as, Damndtus lonsi laboris 
^Hor.) ; Quadrupli corUemnari (Cic.) ; Damndre peeunid (Just.), ad 
acmam (Traj. in Plin.), in metaUum (rlln.) ; — sometimes, though rarely, 
oy the dative ; as, Damndtus morti. Lucr. In Uke manner, caput is used 
in the genitive or ablative ; as, Duces capitis damndtos. Nep. JVec caplte 
damndrer. Cic. So with some other verbs besides those oi accusing, Slc. 
Qu«in ego capitis perdam. Plant. Me capitis peridUdtum memlni. Apul. 
With pTecto and ptectoTy caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. AccUso^ ine^o, insimido, instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun ; as, Si id me non 
accUsas. Plaut. Qute me incusaviras. Ter. «<S/c me insimtddre falsum 
facinus. Plaut. See § 231, Rem. 5. 

Rem. 5. The following verbs of accusing, &c., are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative : — ealumnior^ 
<arpOy corripiOf criminor, culpOy excuso, mtdto, pumo, reprelteTidOf suffillo, 
taxo, tradiXcOy vitupfyro ; as, Culpdre infecuTtditdtem agrOrum. Colum. 
Ezeusdre errOrem et adolescentiam. Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as. Ejus avaritiam ^erfidianuiue accusdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo. Liv. 
With muUOf the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition ; as, ExailiiSf morte miUtantur, Cic. 

<^ 218.x Verbs of adnaonishing are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in respect to wliich the admonition is 
given; as, 

MiHtes tempdris monetj He admonishes the scddiers of the occasion. 
Tac. ^dmonihat aUum egestfltis, dlium cupiditatis sms. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are moneo, admoneOy commoneOf 
€ommonefetcio. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with de; as, De ede TellHris me admdnes (Cic); — sometimes a neuter 
accusative oi an adjective pronoun or adjective ; as, Eos hoc moneo (Cic.) ; 
lUud me admomeo (Id.) ; Multa admonimur (Id.) ; — and rarely a noun ; 
aa, Earn rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

Rem. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive, are bften followed by an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet succurrl&re Lauso TVimum, His sister 
admonishes Tumus to succor Lausus. Virg. Monetj ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
Cfles. Manet ratidnem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Iiumortalia ne 
speres monet anntis. Hor. 

^ H00 Refett and interest are followed by a genitive of 

the p^son or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; ^s^ 

HumanitdHs refert^ It concerns human nature. Plin. Interest omnium 
rectdfacirey It concerns all to do right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
me used ; as, 

Mea nihil refert, It does not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea max%m^ 
intirest. te vaUre. Cic. Magis reipublTcse interest qudm mea. Id. 

Rtfert rax^ly occurs with the genitive, but oftien with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, gramiat^ 
17 
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liana differ. Some sappose that they are in the accnaatiTe plural neafer, 
agreeing with an indelinite noun understood ; as, hUirest meay i. e. est 
inter mea; It is among my concerns. Refert tua, i. e. r^ert se ad tua ; It 
refers itself to your concerns. Others Ihink that they are in the ablatiTe 
tfingular feminine, agreeing with re^ causA, dec., understood. 

Rem. 3. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimes 
used ; as, Ad honorem meum interest quhm primiim urbem me venire 
(Cic.) ; Qiddidad me avtadmeam rem rgert (Piaut.) ; — sometimes, though 
rarely, an accusative without a preposition ; as. Quid te igUur rel€Uu 7 
(Plant.) ;•— or a dative ; as. Die quid r^rat intra wUuriB fines viventi. Hor. 

Rem. 4. Hiese verbs often have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
noun ; as, Id mea minimi refert. Ter. Hoc vehementer inUrest reipublieet. 
Cic. Kon qud mea interesset Ufd natQra. Id. 

For the genitives tanti, quantif &c., after refert and intirest, see § 214. 

^ 220* Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
tre sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1. Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind; ango, discrudotf 
exeritciOf folio f pendeo, which are followed by animi y decipiorf desipio, 
faUoTy fastidio, invideoy miror^ vereor ; as, Absurdj^ facis aui angas te 
am mi. rlaut. Me auimi faUit. Lucr. Deeipitur laborum. Hor. Desip- 
iibam mentis. I^laut. Justitise ne prius mirer belline laburum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Qfeek idiom; abstineo (Hor.), 
desfino (Id.), desisto (Virg.), laudo (Sil.), Uvo (Plant.), part»«i|M» (Id.),pro- 
laJbeo (oil.), purgo (Hor.) Regndvit poptdorum occurs in Horace, for 
which some manuscripts read regndtor. 

3. Some verbs denoting to fill j to abound^ to want, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are ahundo, careo, eompleOy expleo, impleo, 
egeoy indigeOf sat^rOf seateo ; as, Adnleseenlem swt temeritfltis impiety He 
fills the youth with his own rashness. Li v. Anlmum exjdesse nammas. 
Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. J^on tarn artis indigent, qudm laboris. Id. 
See § §249 and 250, (S.) 

4. Potior, which also is usually followed by an ablative; as, Urbis 
potiri, To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potlri regni (Cic), kostium 
(Sail.), rerum ([Cic) Potio (active) occurs in Plautus; as, Eum nunc 
potlvit servitQtis, He has made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
wnter J potiius est hostium signifies, '< he fell into the hands of the enemy." 
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<^ 221. I. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

HaJbHtat MiUti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Qiuid Romafaciam ? What 
can I do at Rome ? Juv. 

Remark I. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in tho 
genitive, like names of towns ; as, Ithacm vivire, To live in Ithaca. Cic. 
CorcyrtB fuimits. Id. Pompeium Cypri visum esse. Cabs. Creitt jussit 
eanstdire Apollo. Virg. Mm Libya. Id. Ronue Jfumidiaque. Sail. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
§mt and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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rarely, used ; as, Rex Tyro deUiity The king dies at Tyre. Just. El 
Corintho ei Athinis et LacedtBmdne nuncidta est victoria. Id. Pons quem 
iUe Abydo ftcirat. Id. Hujus exemplar Rom& nuUum hab€mus. Vitruv. 
JVbn ante Tyro. Virgr. 

Rem. 3. The genitives domi, militicB, heUiy and humiy are 

construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tenvit se domi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi dams. Liv. Unh 
semper militisB et domi /uimie^, We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. Belu speetata domi^tcjs virtus, Hor. MiUtuB and heUi 
fire thus used only when opposed to domi, 

(1.) Domi is thus used with the possessives meie, tuce, sva, nostra, 
vestnCf and alientB; as, Domi nostrte vixit, He lived at my house. Cic. 
^pud sum sicfui tanquam mese domi. Id. Sacrijicium, quod aliens domi 
fiiret invisire. Id. mi with other adjectives, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as, In vidud domo, Ovid. Patemd domo. Id. 
Sometimes also with tiie possessives ; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domQ 
aud. Nep. So, instead of Aumt, humo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as, In kumo arenOsd. Ovid. Seder e kumo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows^ either domi or in 
domo is ' used ; as, Deprekensits domi CcBsdris. Cic. In domo CiBs&ria. 
Id. In domo ejus. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative domo for doTtu also occurs ; a^, Eso id nunc experior 
domo. Plant. Bello for belli is found in Livy, Lib. 9. §6 — Domi heUdque. 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like kumi ; as, Sacra terrs celazHmus. Liy. 
Vicinia occurs in Plautus — Proxima viciniee koMtat. 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, domi, militia, &c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood ; as, urbe, opptdo, adibus, solo, 
loco, tempdre, &c. 
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II. Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. See § 212, Rem. 4. 

III. The genitive plural is sometimes used after the preposition tenus, 
as, Cumdrum tenus. As far as Cumss ^Ccel.) ; Crurum tewus (Virg.) ; Lati' 
rum tenus (Id.) ; — sometimes, also, uough rarely, the genitive singula^ ; 
as, Corcyra tentts, Liv. 



DATIVE. 
DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

^ 232. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, 

UcUis agris, Useful to the fields. Juv. Jucundus amicif , Agreeable to 
his friends. Mart, humlcus quieti, Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta inuMg 
seribendo. Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

The datire is commonly translated by the prepositions to or for; but 
■ometimef by other prepositions, or without a prepositioi^, 
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Remark 1. Adjectives signifjing advantageous, pleasant, 
friendly, fit, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
con, and verbals in biliSy are followed by the dative ; as, , 

Fdix tills J Propitious to your friends. Virg, Oratio ingrcUa Gallis, A 
speech displeasing to the Gauls. Caes. Amicus fyrannldif Friendly ta 
tyranny. Nep. Labori inhadilisjUnsmted to lohor. Qohim. Fatri similis, 
Like his father. Cic. Aptum tempdri. Id. Malo pronus. Sen. Fromp" 
ttts sedttiOni. Tac. Cnivis facile est. Ter. Mihi certum est. Cic. Far 
fratrl tuo. Id. Falsa veris finiftma sunt. Id- (Hvlv caneol&re» corpdri'. 
Colum. Myitis bonis flel4Us. Hor. 

Many adjectives of other signiiicatioDs ore also followed by a dative of 
the end or object. 

After verbals in bilis, the dative is usually ren<lered by the preposition 
hy; as, Tibi credibilis scrmOj A speech credible to you, t. e. worthy to be 
believed by yo». Ovid. 

The expression dieto audiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the ' 

dative; as, Syra^itisdni nobis dicto atuUentes sunt. Cic. Audiens dictofuit 
jussis magistratuum. Nep. In this plixaae, dlcto is a dative limiting audiens, 
and the words dicto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to obe- 
dienSf and, like that^ followed by a dative; thus, J^Cec plebs nobis dicta 
audiens atque obediens sit. lAv. 

Rem. 2. The adjectives <Bqudlis\ affivis, alienuSy communis ^fiduSy par ^ 
propriuSf simllisy dissimUiSy supersteSj and some otliers, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, Simifis tuij Like 
you. Plaut. Far hujiiSy Equal to him. Lucan. Afflnis CcRsdris. V. Max. 
Cujusque proprivm. Cic. Superstes omnium. Suet. Tai fidisslma. Virg. 

fiut most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively; as, ^qudlis cjuSj His equal. Cic. So in English, ''his like/*^ 
" his survivor, &c. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative axe followed by another case 
denoting a different relation ; as, Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious 
to itself of rectitude. Virg. See §213. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives^ instead of the dative of the end 

or object, are often followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advants^eous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpo^ or end with «d, but only a dative of the person; 
as, Ad mdlam rem utilis. Cic. Locus aptujt ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
ad more frequently than a dative ; as, F^er ad pcenas, ad pra^mia velox 
(Ovid.) ; Ad aliquem moThunx^ proclivior (Cic.) ; Ad omne f&ainus pardtus 
(Id.) ; Pronus vJi fidem (liv.) ; — sometimes with in ; as, Celer m pug- 
nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an afiection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of the object with in, erga^ or adversUs ; as, Fidelis in 
ftlios. Just. Mater acerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cic 
Gratum adversi^s te. Id. So DissimlUs in domlnum. Tac. 

(4.) Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, &c., when plural, are 
often followed by the accusative with ifvter ; as, Inter se simHes, Cic 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se diversi. Id. 

Rem. 5. Propior and pronAmuSy instead of the dative, bav*e sometiraes 
ftn accusative without a preposition ; as, Q^od vitium p^opivs virtatem 
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tfot. Sail. A*0 ptopius se eattra maveret, petUrunt. Cas. Jtger, qui 
proo^mus finem MegalopolUarvm est, Liv. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectiyes, instead of the dative, have at times an abla- 
tive with a preposition. Thus, jfar, communis j consenJtaneus, discora, with 
cum; as, Qicent par em cum libgris fecisti. Sail. Conaentaneum cum lis 
litdris. Cic. Civitas secum discors. Liv. So aU£nu8 and dveersus wiUi 
a or a6; as, AUtnus a me (Ter.) ; A ratione diversus (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition ; as, Aliinum nostrd amiciti&. Id. 

RsM. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets ; 
as, Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. Invltum qui servat idem facU occidenti. 
Hor. in the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second, 
the dative follows idem, in imitation of the Greek construction with 
at^To$, and is equivalent to quod facit t5, qui' ocddit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but by qui, ac, atquCf ut, or quitm ; sometimes by 
the prepotttion cum; as, £d^«»t mecum patre. Tac. Similis and par are 
sometimes, like idem, followed by oc and atque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object ; ae, 
Virtuabus hostis. Cic. Caput Jtalia omni. Liv. See § 211, Ran. 5. 
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^ 223* A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or end, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as. 




ducire exercXtum, It is lawful to no one to lead an army against his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promitto^ I promise this to you. Id. Hteret latfiri leti^ 
arundo. Virg. ^utdo fibidam narras, Hor. Mihi responsum dedit. Virg. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. Id Omnibus bonis expidit saltam 
esse rempubticam. Cic. Aptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used after active and neuter verbs, both personal and 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for^ 
but by other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative after them is 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs after which the signs to nndfor are not used with the dative^ 
are enumerated in ^is and the following sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 
their contraries, also to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 
threaten, and be angry, govern the dative ; as, 

lUa tihi favetf She favors you. Ovid. Mihi vlacibat Pomponius, minimi^ 
dispUcfbat. Cic. Qui sibi Jidlt. Hor. ^on licet sui comm6di causd no- 
cere altdri. Cic. JVon invidetur ilii setati sed etiamfavetur. Id. Despirat 
salQti suit. Id. Jfeque mihi vestra deer eta auxiliantur.^ Sail. Impirat aut 
seroit eoUecta pecunia culque. Hor. Obedire et parere voluntati. Cio. 
^humiam fkctidni inimicOrum resisUre Tiequivirit. Sail. Mihi minabdiur, 
Cic. irasd inimlcis. C»8. 

17 ♦ 
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Go^^didor, blandiorf commddo, frveo, grat^ficor, grator^ graMor and 
its verbal gratvl.abu7idus, ignoscoy tudidgeoy palpoTj pareo, plaudo, studeQ^ 
subparasitor ; amXdor^ incommidoj iwouieo, noeeo. — PlaceOj Uhet or 2v^ / 
displiceo. — Credo , Jido, confido ; desp€rOf iUffido. — AdminitMoTj aUtiUor, 
medeor, medlcoTf opUvlor, patrodinor. — JmpirOy mando, modiror (to te- 
»tr Bin) fpracipio J temper o,-—Ati8cuUo, morigirorj obedioyohseeundojohsiquor^ 
dbtempSro, pareo. — Ancillbr,famvlory rnintstrOj servioj inservio. — Refr&gor^ 
reluctoTj renitor^ repugnoj resistOf and, chiefly in the poets, 6eZ2o, certOj luctor^ 
migno. — Minor y commlnor, intermlnor. — Irascor, sticcenseOf to whieh may 
be added convicior, degeniroj excdloj nubo (to marry), prtBsUHor, pravaric&r, 
recipio (to promise), renuncio, respondeOj suadeo, persuadeo, dissuadeo, sup' 
pHcOj and sometimes lateo and decet. 

(1.) Many of the above vefbs, instead of the dative, ore sometimeB fot^ 
lowea by an accusative ; as, adalor, ausetdto, blandioTf degeniro, despEro^ 
indtdgeo, UUeo, medeor j medlcorj modiroTf prtestdloTf provideo, &c. ; as, 
jSduldri alTquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degetUres. Ovid. Indulgeo me. 
Ter. Hujus adventum preestdlans. Cces. Providere rem frumerUa- 
riam. Id. 

Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
or understood ; as, impiro, mando, mirdstro, minor, comminor, inUrminoTf 
prtBcipio, recipio, renuncio, «&c. ; as, EquTtes impirat eimtoHbus. Cme. ^ 
MinistrAre victum alicui. Varr. Deflagrati<>nem urbi et Jtalim toti mino' 
bdtur. Cic. 

(2.) Many verbs which, from their significations^ might be included in 
the above classes, are, as active verbs, only foltowea by an accusative ; as, 
deUeto,juvo, lado, offendo, &e. Jubeo is followed by the accusative witb 
an infinitive, and sometimes, though rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive ; as, Jubeo te beii^ sperare. Cic. Lez jubet ea 
ifu(B facienda sunt. Id. Ubi Britannico jussit exsurgSre. Tac. rido and 
confido are often followed by the ablative, with or without a prepositiou ; 
ss, Fidire cursu. Ovid. 

^ 224* Many verbs compounded with tl^ese eleven prepo^ 

sitions, ad, ante, con, in, inter, oh, post, pra,pro, sub, and super, 

are followed by the dative ; as, 

^nnue coeptis, Fsvor our undertakings. Virg. Romdnis equitibus lUlraajfo^ 
runtur, Letters are brought to the Roman kmshts. Cic. ArUeceUire omnibus^ 
To excel all. Id. AnteliUil irie religionem. l7ep. Audetque viris concurrire 
virgo. Virg. Exercltum exercitui, dv^es duclbus compdrare. Liv. Im- 
yn^nut his aCr. Ovid. PecOri signum impressit. Virg. JVox prsBlio inter- 
tEnii. Liv. Interdixit histrionlbus scenam. Suet. Meis commddis offleis 
et obstas. Cic. C^m se hostium telis objedssent. Id. Posthabui mea seria 
ludo. Virg. Certamlni prasedit. Suet. Hibernis Labifnum praposikit, 
Co^s. Vobis profuit ingemum. Ovid. MisSris sttccurrSre disco. Virg; 
ihi subsidia siunnUttbat. Css. Timldis supereinit JBgle, Virg. So 

1. Jiccedo, accresco, aecwrtiho, acqvdesco^ adequUo, adkcereo, adjaceo, adno, 
adndto, adsto, adstij^Sdor, adsum, adversor, affulgeo, alldbor, annuo, ap- 
pareo, applaudo, apptopinquo, urrideo, asplro, assentior, assideo, assisto, 
assuesco, assur^o ;—addo, aflro, affigo, adjido, adjungo, adhibeo, admof 
veo, adverto, aUigo, appdno, appllco, advolvo, aspergo. 

2. Jintecido, anteceUo, anteeo, antesto, antevemo, anteverto, — anUfiro^. 
antehabeo, antepOno. 

3. Cofiareo, collndo, conclno, eongruo, consentio, consihio, eowHvo, and, 
ehiefly in the poets, coeo, concumbo, concurro, contendo ; — compdiro, am^ 
p0no, cof\f^ro, conjungo. 
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4. JntHdOf ineumbOf indormiOf inhio, ingendseOf inhareOf hmaseor, tmH* 
totf insideo, insidior^ instOf insistOf inaiidOf ifutdto, inv&do, invigUOf iUa* 
cr^mOf iUndo, imminedf immoriorf immHror, impendeo, insum; — immiseeo^ 
impGnOi imprlmOf i^ftroj ingir^f injicio, incliido, insiro, inspergo, inHro, 

5i Intereedo, interddOf interjaeeo, intemacOf inUrswm^ intervenio; — in* 
terdlcOf interpOnot 

6. ObambtdOj oherro, obequitOf obluctor, obmurmHtro, obrepo, obsto, obnstOf 
obstripo, obsunif obtreetOj obvenio, obversor^ occwmbo^ occurrOf occursOf qffir 
do ;---obducOf objiciOf off^rOf offundo, oppOno, 

7. PostfirOy posthabeOf postpOno, postpiUo, postscribo, 

8. PriBcedo, prcBcurrOj jynBeo, prtBsideo^ prcduceOf prtBmteo^ prasumf pm^ 
valeOj pravertor; — prafiro, prajUwy prcepOno. 

9. ProcumbOf proJiciOf propugnOf prosunij prospido, providto. 

10. SuccedOj succuTnJbo, succurrOf sujjicioy suffrAgoTy stibcresco, suioleOf 
Bubjaceo, subripOf subsum, subvenio ; — stUfdo, siUijIigo, submiUOf suppifnOf 
substemo. 

11. SupercurrOf superstOj supersum, supervenio, auperefoo. 

Remark 1. Some verbs, compounded with db^f de, eXy drcurrif and con- 
tra, are occasionally followed bj the dative ; as, absum, desum, delObor^ 
excido, drcumdoy drcumfimdo, dreumjaceOj drcumjidoy coniradlco, con- 
traeo; as, Serta caplti ddapsa, The garlands having ^en from his heaxL 
Virg. J^unqtU nummi exdderunt tibi ? Plaut. Tigns urbi drcumfundUur, 
Flin. 

^Rem. d. Some verbs of repelling and taking awav (most of which are 
compounds ofab, de, or er), ar6 sometimes followed by the dative, though 
more commonly by the ablative ; as, ablgo, ahrdgo, aosdndoj aufiro, aal" 
mo, arceOj defendo, demo, derdgOy detrmOy eripiOy eruo, excutiOj ezlmoy ea> 
torqueo, extrdJiOy exuOy surripio. Thus, JVcc raihi te eripient, Nor shall they 
take you from me. Ovid. SolstUiuny pecori defendlU. Virg. Uunc arc€- 
bis pecori. Id. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of difiering (compounds of di or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition; as, 
diffirOy discripOy diseardOy dissentWy dissidto, disto ; as, Quantum simplex 
huarisque nepoti discripety et quaiUum discordet parens avflro. Hor. Sa 
likewise misceo ; as, Mista mcKLestie gravitas. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which IS sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa> 
tion is used; as. Ad primam vocem timidas odverCiHs aures. Ovid. 
Nemo eum antecf^sit. Nep. Infirunt omnia in ignem. Cies. &Ux t7»- 
eumbebat ad amnem. Virg. C(n{ferte hanc pacem cum illo hello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
the dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are fcdlowed by the accu- 
sative ; as, HelvetU reUquos Gallos vtrtiUe pracedunty The Helvetii surpass 
the other Gauls in valor. Css. Uterque Isocr&tem atdte praeurrit, Cic. 
So praeoy prasto, prceeertOy pnteMo. 

^ 225« I. Verbs compounded with satis^ beni, and mal^^ 

are followed by the dative ; as, 

Et natarsB et legTbus satisfedly He satisfied both nature and the laws. 
Cic. PvJLchrum est benefacire reipublTcs, It is honorable to benefit the 
state. Sail. MaUdidt utrique. Hor. So satisdo, benedico, malefado. 
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These compuunds are often written separately ; and the datiye alwttyi 
depends hot on satis, betUf and inaUf but on the simple verb. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
agrent, chiefly in the poets ; as, Jfeque eemttur uUi, Nor is he seen by any 
one. Virff. JfuUa tudrum audita mihi netpie visa sorOrum. Id. But the 
agent atter passives is usually in the ablative with a preposition* 

III. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the 

agent; as, 

Semel omnibus calcanda est via letiy The way of death must once be 
trod by all. Hor. Adhihenda est nobis diligentia, We must use diligence. 
Cic. Vestigia summOrum homlnum sibi tuenda esse didt. Id. Dolendum 
est tibi ipsi. Id. Faderuhim mihi jnUdvif tU responderem. Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is in- 
deflhite ; as^ Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. Hie 
vincendum aut moriendum, milites, est. Liv. In such examples, tibif «o- 
bis, nobis, fiominibus, 6lc., may be supplied. 

Rkm. 2. The participle in das sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ab; as, Deus est venerandus a nobis. 
Cio. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accusative with ad or in ; as. 

Ad tenTplum PdUddis ibant. Virg. Ad prstcrem homtnem traxit. Cic. 
Vergit ad septemtridnes. Cffis. In conspectura venire. Nep. 

So curro, ditco, fcro,festino,fugio, inaino, lego, pergo,porto, praeipHto, 
propiro, tendo, toflo, vado, verto. 

So likewise verbs of calling, exciting, &c. ; as, Eurum ad se voeat, 
Virg. Provocdsse ad pugnam. Cic. So anlmo, fiortor, iru^o, invito, la- 
cesso, stimHUo, susdlto ; to which may be added aitineo, conformo, perdneoy 
and specto. 

But the dative is sometimes used after these verbs ; as, Clamor it etdo. 
Virg. Dum tibi litirte mece veniant. Cic. After venio both constructions 
are used at the same time -, as, Venit mihi in mentcm. Cic. Venit mihi 
in suspicionem. Nep. Eum venisse G^rmanis in amicitiam cogrtovirai, 
CtBs. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

^ 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses- 
«or;— the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as, Est mihi domi pater, I have a father at home. 
Virg. Sunt nobis Tnitia poma, We have n^ellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tud, We have need of your favor. Cic. innocentiiB plus veridUi 
miitvt, konCris est. Sail. An nescis Umgas reglbus esse manus? Ovio. The 
tint and second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Remark. The dative is used with a similar signification after /or«, stip- 
vjito, desum, and dejit ; as, Pauper enim non est, cui rerum suppitit usus, 
Hor. Si mihi cauda foret, cercopitkeeus eram. Mart. Defuit ars vobis. 
Ovid. Jfon defHre Arsacidls virtntem. Tac. Lac mihi non d^. Virg. 

^ 227. Swm^ and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which, 
the other the end for which, any thing is^ or is done; bb, 
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' Milii fnascirruB est curse , It is a very great care to me. Cic. Spero nobis 
hanc conjunctiOnem yoluptAtX foref I hope that this union will bring pleasure 
to us. Id. Matri puellam dono dedit, Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. 
Vitio id tibi vertunt. Flaut. Id tibi honori habetur, Cic. Maturdvit col- 
lege vailre auxilio. Liv. 

Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, axe swm^fore^ 
fio, do, duco, habeo, relinqito, trUmo, verto; also curro, eo, mitto^vrcficiscoTy 
veniOf appdno, assigno, eedo, compdro, pateo, suppedUOf and pemaps some 
others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end is oflen used afler these verbs, without 
the dative of the object ', as, Exemplo est formica, The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. Absentium bona divisui fulre, Liv. Reliquit pignSri 
putamina. Plant. / 

Rem. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be variously 
rendered; as by the words brings, affords, serves, &c. The al^ for 
is oflen omitted with this dative, especially afler sum ; instead of it, as^ 
or some other particle, may at times be used ; as, Jgnavia erit tibi mag- 
no dedecdri, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. Cic. H(bc res 
est argumento ; This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Universos curs habuit. Suet. Una res erat magno usui, .... was of ffreat 
use. Lucil. Quod tibi magnopSre cordi est, mihi vehementer dispRcet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &c. Id. 

Sometimes the words fit, able, ready, &c., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as. Citm solvendo civitdtes non essent, .... 
not able to pay. Cic. Divites, qui onSri ferendo essent. Liv. Qiue re- 
stinguendo igmfbrent. Liv. Radix ejus est vescendo. Flin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimes 
used ; as, Amor est exitium pecOri (Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with- 
out a preposition *, as, Se Achilli comitem esse datum dicit aa bellum. Cic. 
Se Remis in clientfilam dlcdbant. Css. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object afler sum, oflen seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omnibus meis exitio fugro (Cic), in which omnibus meis has the 
same relation to exitio that pecdri has to exitium in the above example 
from Virgil. For the use of the dative afler a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. . The dative is sometimes used afler the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive 
is omitted ; as, Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. See § § 205, 
Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expressions as Est mihi nomen Mexandro, Cut cog- 
n&men Iulo addltur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nomen or cogno- 
men. See § 204, Rem. 8. 
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^ 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, Prariwi^ eastris. Very 
near to the camp. Cobs. Congruenier natHree, Agreeably to nature. Cic» 
Propihs gtAhi^iis armenta ten£rent. Virg. Vits^ue hominum amied vivire» 
Id. Bene mihi, bene vobis. Plaut. So ebviajn; as, Mihi otoiam re7u«t»* 
Cio. 
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2. Certain prepositions, especially in comic writers ; as, Miki clam est. 
It is unknown to me. Plant. Contra nobis. Id. But in such instances 
they are rather used like adjectives. 

3. Certain interjections ; as, Hd mihi ! Ah me ! Virar. VtB mUd ! Wo 
is me ! Ter. Va victis I Liv. Va U ! also occurs in Piautus. 

Note. The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to affect the meaning but little ; as, Fur mihi es^ .... in my 
opinion. Plant. An iUe mihi liber , cui mttlier impirat ? Cic. Tongiliwm 
mihi eduxit. Id. Ubi nunc nobis deus ille magister? Vii|[. Ecce tibi 
Sebdsus I Cic. Hem tibi talenium argenti PhUipvlcum est. rlaut. Sibi is 
sometimes subjoined to suus ; as, Suo BAAgladio huncjugiilo* Plaut. Sibi 
suo tempdre. (Jic. 
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% 229. The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as, 

Legdtos mittunt, They send ambassadors. Css. Animus movet corpus^ 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Da veniam banc, Grant this favor. Ter. 
Eum imit&ti'suntf They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark 1. An active verb, with the accusative, often takes 

a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional re)a* 

tion ; as, 

Te eonvinco amentiee, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da locum meli- 
orlbus. Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Troy 
frees herself from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rem. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages, that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter in the other. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must often be supplied in English ; as, Ut me caceret, That he 
should beware of me. Cic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Iiatin are neuter, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition ; as, Eventum senOtuSf quern (sc. dare) vuis- 
bUuTf dabit. Liv. 

2. DicOf and verbs of similar meaning, are often omitted ; as. Quid 
muJta 7 quid ? JV*e multa, sc. dicam. Quid (sc. de eo dicam) quod solus 
sociOrum in diserimen vocdtur 7 Cic. 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted : — 

1. When it is a reflexive pronoun ; as, JfozpntdpHtat, sc. se, Virg. 
Tvan vrora avertit. Id. Eo tavOtumj sc. ms. not. The reflexives are 
usually wanting after certain verbs; tiSjaboleOf abstineo, augeOy eeUro^ 
continuOf dedinOf decdquOffiecto, deflecto, incllno, lavo, laao, moveo, muiOf 
praeipUo, remittOj ruoy turbo, verto, deverto, reverto ,* and more rarely after 
moveoy eonoertOf and many others. 

2. When it is something indefinite, or easily supplied; as, E^o, «4 
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,qtto8 seribamf neicioy sc. Utiras. Cic. De fuo tt tecum egi dUigenter^ et 
teripsiadte. id. BerUfeeit SiUus, Id. 

Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as, 

Da mihi failure. Hor. Reddea dulee loqui, reddes ridere deeifrum. Id. 
Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. Athemenses statuermU ut naves oonsccn- 
d£rent. Id. Vereor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both coa* 
stractions are united ; as. Di iram miserarUur tnAnem amborum, et tantos 
mortalibus esse labdres. Virg. 

In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the object of the verb ; as, J^dsti Marcellum, pidm tardus sit^ 
for J^dsti quUm tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, tU vivatf optant. Ter. 
Rem frumentarianij ut satis commdd& supportdri posset, tim£re dicibant, 
Cses. 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs misiret, pcsnttet, pudet^ 
tadet, and piget, likewise miserescit, miseretur, and peritBsum 
est, are followed by an accusative of the person exercising the 
feeling ; as, 

Edrum nos misiret, We pity them. Cic. See § 215, (1.) Veritum est 
also occurs with such an accusative ', Quos non est verltum. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, delectat, fdllit, fugit, an(d prceterit, also, 
are followed by an accusative o& the person ; as, 

Te hildri anXmo esse vaJM me juvat, That you are in good spirits delights 
me. Cic. Fugit me ad te seribire. Cic. Juud altirum qud.m sit diffwlle, 
non te fugit, nee verb CtBaArem fefeUit, Id. 

For mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, after rrfert and interest, see § 219, 
RxH. 1. 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see 6 206, 
(6,) (6.) 

^ 230* Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or jeckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing ; as, 

Urbem ex Antidchi patris nomine Antiochiam voedvit. He called the city 
Antioch, &c. Just. Me conaOlem feeistis, Cic. Sulpicium accusatOrem 
swum numerdbat, non competitdrem. Id. Ciim vos testes ftabeam. Nep. 

For the verbs included in this rule, see § 210, Rem. 3, (3.) 

Remark 1. After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse express- 
ed or understood ; as, JV*e me ezistimdvis ad manendum esse propensiorem. 
Cic. £um a varum possttmus existlmdre. Id. Mercurium ommum inven- 
tOrem artium ferunt ; hunc vidrum alque itinlrum ducem arbitrantur. 

CflBS. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting apurpose, time, character, &,c.; as, TalemseimpeTHtorevck 
prabuit. He showed himself such a commander. Nep. ^juare ejus fiigm 
comTtem me adjungirem. Cic. Homlnum opinio socium me ascribit tuis 
laudlhas. Id. Prtesta te eum ^i mihi es cognUus. Cic. FUiam tuam 
mihi uzdrem poseo. Plant. Petit hanc Satumia munus. Ovid. Such con- 
fltnictions may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of eMe. 
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^231. Verbs of askings demanding, and teachings 
and ceh (to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing ; as, 

Ro£^o te nummosi I ask you for money. Mart. Posce deos veniam, 
Ask favor of the gods. Virff. Quum legent quis musTcam docuirit Epa- 
minondam, When they shau read who taught Epaminondas music. Nap. 
Jintigdnus iter omnes celat, Antigonus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding^, 
JlagitOf effiagito, obsecro, oroj exOro, percontor, posco, reposco, postulo^ 
preeoTj devficor, togOf and interrdge; of teaching, doceOj edoceo, dedoceo, 
and erudio, which last has two accusatives only in the poets. Cingo 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Arma TribunUium cingire digna latus. 
Mart. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of a person, verbs of asking and 
demanding often take the ablative with ab or ex; as, J^ofi debibam abs te 
has litiras poscire. Cic. Veniam oremus ab ipso. Virg. Istud vuliham 
ex te percontdri. Plant. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative with de is 
also used after many of the above verbs ; as, Sic ego te eisdem de rebus 
interrdgem. Cic. Ue itinSre hostium senitum eddcet. Sail. Bassus noster 
me de noc libro celdvit. Cic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, exXgOj petOj qv4Bro, seUor, scisiOtor, which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imbuo, instUtut, instruo, 
&c., which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. 

Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 

person, sometimes take an accusative of nihil, of the neuter 

pronouns Aoc, id, quid, &c., or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fahius ea me monnit, Fabius reminded me of those thin^. Cic. ^on 
quo me allquid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro tempdre mttites hortdtus. 
Sail. Id adjUta me. Ter. J^ec te id conswo. Cic. Consiilo and maneo 
are also found with a noim denoting the thing in the accusative ; as. Con- 
sfUam hanc rem amicos, Plaut. Earn rem nos locus admonuU. Sail. 

A preposition may often be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the eenitive ; as, Scis me oratidnes, aut allquid id genus scri- 
hire. Cic. J^TuBas ftoc genus vigilias vigildrunt. Gell. So Omnes muUe^ 
bre secus. Suet. 

^ 232. (1.^ Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kindred signification to their own ; as, 

Vitam vivire, To live a life. Plaut. FurdrefurOrem. Virg. Jstam pug- 
nam pugndbo. Plaut. Pugndre vrosUa. Hor. Lusum insolentem ludlre. 
Id. Si non servitUtem serviat. Plaut. Queror haudfaciles questus. Stat. 
Jurdvi verissimum jusjurandum. Cic. IgnOtas jttbet ite vias. Val. Flacc. 
Ut suum gaudium gauder€mus. Coel. ad Cic. Proficisci magnum iter. 
Cic. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. « Neuter verbi 
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^re also sometimes followed by an accusative, depending on a 
proposition understood. The following are examples of both 
constructions : — 

With oUo and sajmy and their compounds, redoleOj resipio; — Olet un- 
vuenta, He smells of perfumes. Ter. • OratiOnes redolentes antiquitatem. 
Cic. Mella herbam cam sapiunty The honey tast6s of that herb. Plin. 
Uva picem rtsipiens. Id. So Sitio honores. Cic. JVcc. vox hominein 
sonat. Virg. Suddre mella. Id. Morientem nomine clamat. Id. Qtiis 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una manet nox. Id. Ingrati anXmi 
crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meas queror fortanas. Plant. PastOremj saUdh 
ret uti Cvclopa, rogdbat. Hor. So the passive ; ^unc agrestem Cyclopa 
movetur. Id. JW^m id tacrpmat virgo? Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count ? Ter. Quicquid dellrant reges, plectuntur Achlvi. Hor. JYec tu id 
indigndri posses. Li v. i^Modi duMlas ne fec€ris. Plin. Nihil Za/ydro. Cic. 
Cory don ardebat Alexin. Virg. Stygias juratHmus undas. Ovid. JWzvl- 
gatmt^oT. Virg. Currlmtis eequor. Id. Pascuntur sylvas. Id. MuUa 
alia peccat. Cic. Exsequias ite frequenter. Ovid. Devenere locos. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner after arnbuUff cdUeo^ doleo^ equlto, 
gavdeo, gemo, laleOf latro^ natOj paUeOj pereOj depereo, procedOj sibUo, jtrevnOy 
irepldo, vadOj venioj &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions ob^ propter , per, ad, 
'&c., may oflen be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives id, quid, oMquzdy quicquid^ nihilf idem, 
iUudy tantum, quantum, mtUta, pauca, alia, cetlra, and omnia. 

^ 233. Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. . 

^1.^ Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, one de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Omnem equi- 
idtum pontem transducit, He leads all the cavalry over the bridge. Css. 
Hellespontum capias trajeeit: Nep. 

So Pontus seopCilos superjdcit undam. Virg. So, also, adverto and 
indHco with animum; as, Id anlmum advertU. Cees. Id quod antmum 
induxirat paulisper non tenuit. Cic. So, also, ityicio in Plautus' — Ego te 
tnanum injiciam. 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in ihh passive voice 
depending^ upon their prepositions ; as, Magicas accingier artes. To be 
prepared for magic arts. Virg. Ciassia circufnvehttur arcem. Liv. Vec- 
tera clrcumjectvs fuisset. Cic. Locum pratcrvectus sum. Cic. 

But afler most ac^tive verbs compounded with prepositions which tak6 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Ctesar se ad nemlnem ad- 
junxit (Cic.) ; or a dative is used ; aa, Hie dies me valdi Crasso adjunxit. 
Id. See § 224. 

(3.) Many neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positions which govern an accusative, but these fiometiraes become active ; 
as, Gentes qua mare iUud adjdcent, The nations which border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obemiitdre Sigmen. Curt. InceduntmtBstos Iocob. Tac. Tran- 
silui flammas. Ovid. Succed^re tecta. Cic. Ludorum diebus, qui cosniti- 
5nem intervenirant. Tlu:. Adire provinciam. Suet. Caveat ne prcslium 
ineat. Cic. Naves pardtas invinit. Cses. IngrSdi iter pedlbus. Cic. 
EpitUri Aorti quos modd prateribdmus. Id. Lednes subiire jugum. Virg. 
Fajna aUalHtur ftures. Id. AUdquor te. Id. 

18 
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Remark 1. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions whicli 
take an ablative after them, are at times followed by an accusative ; as, 
Neminem canvinij I met with no one. Cic. Qia societatem coUris. Id. 
Aversdri honores. Ovid.^ Evaditque celer ripam. Virg. Excedire numS- 
rum. Tac. Exire limen. Ter. Tibur prafluunt aqux. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The preposition is often repeated after the verb, or a different 
one ;s used ; as, In Galliam invdsitArvtordtLS.Cic. Ad me adire quosdam 
memXni. Id. JVe in senatum accedirem. Cic. Reglna ad templum tn- 
cessit. Virg. Juxta genitorem asiat LMvinia. Id. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in hundus are follow- 
ed by an accusative like the verbs from which they-are derived ; as. Quid 
tibi hue receptio ad te est meum virum.'* Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you ? Plaut. Quid tibi banc aditio est ? Id. Vitabundus 
oastra. Liv. ^ 

<§> 234. I. When the active voice takes an accusative both 

of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

Rogatus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Liv. Interroffdtus 
causam. Tac. Segetes aliment&^e deblta dives poscebdtur humus. Ovid. 
Motus doceri gaudet lonicos matura virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes edoctus, 
Liv. JVosne hoc celdtos tarn diu f Ter. Multa in extis monimur. Cic. 

Note. As the object of the active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Remark 1. Jnduo and ezvo, though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, Indultur atras vestes. She puts on sable garments. O^id. 
Thoraca indiitus. Virg. ExUta est Roma senectam. Mart. So cingOy 
which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as. Inutile 
ferrum cingitur. Virg. See § 231, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 2. The ftiture passive participle in the neuter gender with est, is 
sometimes, though rarely, followed by an accusative ; as, Multa novis 
rebus quum sit agendum. Lucr. 

II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates ; as, 

Kudus membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humeros^e dto stmllig. 
Id. Micat auribits et tremit artus. Id. Cetera parce puer bello. Id. Sib- 
%la colla tumentem. Id. Expleri mentem nequit. Id. Picti scuta Lahici. 
Id. Fractus membra. Hor. Mai^mam partem lacte vivunt. Caes. 

This construction, which is probably of Greek origin, is usually called 
Synecdoche. It is chiefly used by the poets : ^e accusative seems to de- 
pend on a preposition understood. 

III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusa- 
tive, are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the 
subject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vivltar eetas. Ovid. Bellum miLitaMtur. Hor. Dormitur Hems. 
Mart. Multa peccantur. Cic. Adltur Gnossius Minos. Sen. JV*e db omnl- 
bus drcumsisteretur. Css. Hostes invddi posse. Sail. Campus obitur 
o^d. Ovid. Plures ineuntur gratia. Cic. 
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^235* (1.) Twenty-six prepositions are followed by 
the accusative. 

These are adf adversiis or adversixm^ ante, apud, circa or 
circum, circttery cis or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, 
intra, juxta, oh, penes, per, pone, post, pr ester, prope, propter^ 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra; as. 

Ad templurrif To the temple. Vir^. Adversus hostes, Against the enemy. 
Liv. Cis Rhenum, This side tlie Rhine. Cess. IrUra muros. Cic. Penes 
reges. Just. Propter aqius rivum. Virg. Inter agendum. Id., Ante dO' 
mandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is generally used with jg anrifl a nf plin o n; eiinrn ol ao 

■xsr'iih r>*hn-r TtTCkv Ua ' "- , ^— ^ ctcT VtsPadum. Liv. Citra Veliam, 

Cic. Tela hostium citra. Tac. 

Rem. 2. Inter, signifying between, applies to two accusatives jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as, Inter me et ^pidnem, 
Cic. Inter tuUos et parentes. Id. Ijiter noa. Id. 

(2.) In and 5116, denoting tendency, ^Te^oWoyreA by the accu- 
sative ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Via ducit in urbem, The way conducts into the city, Virg. J^osier in 
te amor. Cic. Exerdltus sub jugum missus est, The army was sent under 
the yoke. Caes. Magna m^i sub terras ibit imago. Virg. Medid in urbe. 
In the midst of the city. Ovid. In his fuit Ariovistus. Caes. Beila sub 
Ilidcis mcenibus gerire, To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. 
SuJf nocte silenti. v irg. 

The most common significations of in, with tlie accusative, are, into, 
toioards, until, for, against, — with the ablative, in, upon, among. In some 
^ instances, in and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denoting situation, by the accusative ; as, In conspectu meo audet venire, 
Phsd. JfatiOnes quce in amicitiam popiUi Romdni, ditionem^ ue essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictator hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem consedisse. Cses. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as. Amor crescit in horas. Ovid. HostUem in modum. Cic. 
Quod in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed conditione. Ter. Sub pcenA 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as. Sub 
temp5re. At the time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.), 
About daybreak. 

(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative; but when 

it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as, 

Super labentem culmlna tecti, Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super teniro prostemit gramlne corpus, He stretches his body on the ten- 
der ffrass. Id. MuUa super Pri&mo rogitans super Hectare muJta, .... con- 
cemmg Priam, &c. Id. The compound desttper is found with the 
accusative, and insHper with the accusative and aolative. 

(4.) Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 
the ablative ; as, 

Siubter terrajs. Under the earth. liv. Subter densd testudine. Virg. 
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(5.) Clam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 



as, 



Clam V08, Without ^our knowledge. Cic. Clam patre. Ter« dara 
also occurs with a genitive — Clam patris (Ter.) ; and even with a datiye 
— Mihi clam est. Plaut. 

Rem. 3. The adveibs versus and usfpu are siometlme» used with aa 
accusative, which depends on a preposition undentood ; as, Brundusium 
versus. Cic. Terminos usque Libyte. Just. Usque £nnam profecti. Cic. 
Versus is always placed after the a£cusative. 

Hem. 4. Prepositions are oflen used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind ; as, Multis 
post annisj i. e. post id tempus. Cic. Circum ConcorduBj sc. tsdem. 
Sail. 

Rem. 5. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend 
on a pnrpoBitioii unu^ioi^^a. T^^ preposition cannot, however, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances} tnn to i»«.«»j, ;» «^.^j ^.»«.,!w 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
preposition after neuter verbs, see § 232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
§234, II. The following examples may here be added : — Hom^t id atatis. 
Cic. Quid tihi atatis videor ? Plaut. Profeetus est id temvdris. Cic; 
Illud korce. Suet." Devenere locos. Virg. Propier montem. Sail. Prox- 
imo Pompeium sedibam. Cic. ^ te bis terve summum liliras acclpi. Id» 
Idne estis auctOres mihi ? Ter. Vix equidem ausim ajRrm&re quod quidam 
auctOres sunt. Liv. In most of these, ad may be understood. 
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<5> 236. Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs in the ablative ; as, 

Vizi annos triginta^ I have lived thirty years. DecrevlruTd interca' 
larium quinque et quadraginta dies longum,^ They decreed an interealary 
month forty-five days long. Cic. Annos natus viginti septem. Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtute dissirurU. Id. Duces qm unit 
cum §ertorio omnes annos fugrant. Caes. Biduum LaodiclafiiL Cic. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum,. Id. Duos fossas quindicim pedes 
latas perduxitj He extended two ditches fifteen feet broad. Cees. Cum 
abessem ab Amdno iter unius diei. Cic. Tres pateat ccsli spatvum non 
amplius ulnas. Virg. A porta stadia centum et viginti processimus. Cic. 
Vixit annis viginti novemj imperdvit triennio. Suet. JE^culapii templuid 
quinque milllous passuum aistans. Liv. Ventidius bidui spatio abesi 
ab eo. Cic. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns^ 
are oflen put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number ; as, J^Tos vicesimum jam diem patlmur kebesclre adem 
korum auctoritdtis. Cic. Punico beUo dupdecimum annum Italia urebd' 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted, 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; as, Castra qua abirant bidui^ 
00. spatium or spatio. Cic. 
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Rem. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative is 
commonly used ; as, Milllbus passuum sex a Casdris castris consedit. Cffis. 

For abhiTtCj with the accusative, see § 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difference of time or space, see § 256, Rem. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, but it generally modifies the meaning ; as. Quern per decern 
annos aluimuSj....duTiTig ten years. Cic. Qu(B inter decern annos facta 
aunt. Id. Sulcum in quatuor pedes longum citmfecSris. Colum. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

«§ 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, 

RegHlus Carthagtnem rediity Regulus returned to Carthage. Cic. 
Capuam flectit itevy He turns his course to Capua. Liv. Calpurnms 
Romam jfroficisdltur. Sail. Romam erat nunddtum. Cic. Messanam 
litiras dedit. Id. 

Remark 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used aftet iter with 
sum, haheOy &c. ', as, Iter est mihi Lanuvium. Cic. Casdrevj, iter habere 
Capuam. id. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to be supplied is in, denoting into, which is 
sometimes expressed ; as. In Eph€sum abii. Plant. Jtd, when expressed 
before thQ name of a town, denotes not into, but to ot near ; as, Ccesar a(f 
QenByvLia pervSnit. Cabs. Ciim ego ad HenclBain aceedirem. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, used ; as, Carthagini mmdos mittam, Hor. 

Ri^. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, 

are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

Ite domum, Go home. Virg. Galli dojnos abiirant. Liv. Rus iho. Ter', 
When domus is limited by a genitive, or a possessive adjective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
ffenerally expressed ; as, Non introSo in nostram domum. Plant. Venisse 
m domum Leccos. Cic. Ad eam^ domum profecti sunt. Id. In domoar 
supgras scandire cura fuit. Ovid. 

Domus is sometimes used in the accusative afler a verbal noun ', as, 
Domum reditionis spe sublatA. Cees. So, Reditus Komam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before all other names of places in which tlie motion ends, 
except those of toMrns, and domiLS and rus, thte preposition is commonly 
used; as. Ex Asid. transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gjaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitte'H ', as, Inde Sardiniam cum 
classe verdt. Cic. Italinm Lavindque venit litCra. Virg. Kavigare 
iigyptum pergit. Liv. Rapidum veniemus Oaxen. Virg. The names.of 
nations are used in the same manner ; as, J\Cocte ad Nervios pervemrunt. 
Caes. Jfos ibimu^ Afros. Virg. So insulas rubri maris navigant. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 

^ S38* 1. The adverbs pridie and postridie are often followed 
by the accusative ; as, Pridie eum diem, The day before that day. CiC' 
Pridie Idas. Id. Postridie ludos. Id. Postridie Calcndas. Liv. 

18* 
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The accusative, in suck examples, depends on ante or .post understoed. 
For the genitive after pridie and postridie, see § 212, Rem. 4, Note 6. 

The adverb ben^ is 'sometimes followed by the accusative in forms of 
drinking health ; as, Proplno, ben^ vos, bene nos, ben& te, ben^ me, berU 
nostram Stephanium. Plaiit. Ben^ Messalam. TibuU. 

•2. The interjections en^ ecce, O, heu, and pro, are sometimes 
followed by the accusative ; as, 

En quattufr aras ! ecce duas tUti Daphni / Behold four altars ! lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eccum ! 6ccos ! ecciUum ! for ecce eum ! ecce cos i 
ecce ilLum ! Plaut. O prtBdSrum custodem ! Cic. Heu me infelicem ! Ter. 
Pro Dedm. honUnumque (idem ! Cic. 

So also ah J ekeu, and hem; as, Jih me mo! Catull. Eheu me misimm ! 
Ter. Hem a^tutias! Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection } 
' as, Misiram me ! ^Ter. Hominem gravem et civem egregium ! Cic. 

SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

^239« The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, / 

Molesth Pompeium id ferre eonsidhat^ That Pompey took that ill, was 
evident. Cic. Eos hoc nomine appelldri fas est. Id. Miror te adme nihil 
scriberCf I wonder that vou do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Cam- 
pos jubet esse patentes. V irg. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it pre- 
cedes in the genitive or, dative case ; as. Est adolescentis maj&res natu 
vereriy sc. eum. Cic. DoctOris intelligentis est naturd sud dttce utentem 
'sic instituBre. Id. ExpSdit bonas 'esse vobis, so. vos. Ter^ Jlrmdri Vol- 
sedrum edice mamplis. Virg. 

Rem. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it is the subject of the preceding verb; as, Pollidltus sum 
suscepturum (esse)^ sc. me, I' promised (that 1; would undertake. Ter. 
SedriiddiTepossenegdbatj8C.se. Virg. 

Rem. 3/ The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a 
general indefinite word for person or thing ; as, Est aliud iracundum esse, 
aliud irdtumj sc. homlnem,. Cic. 

The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See § 209, 
Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
used, see § 272. For the accusative in the predicate after infinitivjes neu? 
ter and passive, see §^ 210. 



VOCATIVE. 

'^ 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
an interjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, heu, and pro, also ah, au, ehem, eheu, 
eho, ehodum, eja, hem, heus, hut, io, ohe, and vah, are often 
followed by the vocative ; as, 

formose puer! O beautiful boy ! Virg. Heu virgo ! Id. Pr0 8ancU> 
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Juptter! Cic. Ah virgo infiUm! Virg. Heus Syre! Ter. Ohe libdle! 
Mart 

The Yocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive depending upon it 
remains , as, O misertB sortis ! sc homines. Lucan. 

Note. The vocative forms no part of a proposition^ but serves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addressed. 



ABLATIVE. 
ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

<^241. Eleven prepositions are followed by the abla- 
tive. 

These are a, ab, or abs ; absque, coram, cum, de, e or ex, 
palam,pr{B, pro, sine, tenus ; as,, 

M iUo tempdref From that time. Liv. ^ scribendb^ From writing. Cic. 
Cum exerc^tu, With the army. Sail. Certis de eausis, For certain 
reasons. Cic. Ex fugA, From flight. Id. PcUam popiUo. Liv. Sine 
lahdre. Cic. CapUlo tenus. Virg. 

For m, sub, super, syjbter, and clam, with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) Slc. 

Remark 1. Tenus is always placed ailer its case. It sometimes takes 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs procui and simtd are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Procui mari, sc. a ;- 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habitat, sc. cum. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed ; as, 
Ciim, coram sumus. Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is often used without a preposition, where, in 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some sucn cases, a preposition mnj properly be introduced in Latin ; 
in. others, the idiom of that language »)e8 not permit it. 

^ 242. Many verbs compounded with a, ah, abs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by ans ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Abesse urbe, To be absent from the city. Cic. Ablre sedibus, To depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se maJedlctis nan abstineant. Cic. De- 
trildunt naves scopido, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Jfavi 
egressus est. Nep. Exccdire Jinlbus. Liv. Ctesar prcdio supersedere 
statuit. CsBS. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a diflerent oiie is 
used ; as, DetrahSre de tuA famd nunquam cogitdvi. Cic. Ex ocHdis ahi- 
irunt. Liv. Exlre a patrid. Cic. Exire de vitd. Id. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun ; but, 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, Equites degressi ad 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Abire ad Deos, sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ex, instead of the 
ablative^ are sometimes followed by the dative. Seci § 5^, Rem. 1 and 
2. Some compounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with, the accusative.. 
See §233, Rem. L 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 

AND VERBS. 

<^ 243. Opus and usus^ signifying needj are usually 
limited by the ablative ; as, 

Auctoiitate tuA nobis opus est. We need your authority. Cic. J^Tunc 
BaaXmiB (mus nunc ^ctorejirmo. Virff. JS'aveSfqmhuaproconsfUiususnon 
esset; Ships, for which the proconsul, had no occasion. Cic. JVunc virlbus 
usuSf nunc manlhus rapidis. Virg. 

Kemark 1. Qpus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle; as, Ita facto et matorato opusesse^ That there was 
need of so doin^ and of hastening. Liv. Usus facto est mihi. .Ter. After 
opus, a noun is sometimes expressed with the participle ; as, Opus fuit 
Hirtio convento (Cic.) ; Opus sihi esse domino ^us invento (Liv.) ; — or a 
supine is Used ; as, Ita dictu opus est. Ter. 

For the genitivje and accusative afler opus and usus, see § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus and vsus, signifying need, are only used with the verb 
sum. Opus is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb ; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative ; as. Dux nobis opus 
est (Cic), or Duce nxihis opus est. The former construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantwm, qudntumf plus, &c. ; as, Quod 
non opus e^^, asse carum est. Cato 9pud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &c., limiting a noun, see § 211, 
Rem. 6. « 

^ 244» Dignus, indignus^ contentusy pradttus, and fre^ 
tus, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox popaii majestate indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of tiie people. Cees. BestuB eo «m^ 
terUm non qtuBrunt ampUus. Cic. Homo scelfire pradiius. Id. Plerigue 
mgenio freti. Id. 

Remark 1. The adverb dignk, like dignus, takes the ablative after it ; 
as, Peccat titer nostrum cruce aigniiis. Hor. 

Rem. 2. Dignus and indignus are sometimes followed by the genitive ', 
as, Susctpe cogitatUfnem digmsslmam ttuB virtidtis. Cic. Indignus avorum. 
Virg. 

Instead of an ablative, they often take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
elause, with qui or ut ; as, Erat dignus amari. Virg. Dignus qui impSret. 
Cic. Mm sum dignus, ut figam palum in pariStem* Plaut. 

^ 245. I. Utor^ fruor, fungor, potior ^ vescor, and dig- 
nor, are. followed by the ablative ; as, 

His vocibus usa est, She used these words. Virg. Frui voluptate. To 
enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fanj^^itr officio, He performs his duty. Id. Oppldo 
potiti sunt. Liv. Vest^tur aurA. Virg. Me dignor honore. Id. Homtnes^ 
nonore dignantur. Cic. 

So the compounds abator, and rarely deUtor, perfruor, defungor, and 
perfungor. 

Rkmaiik 1. The above verbs, except dignor, instead of an ablative. 
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BometimeB take an accusative ; as, Qzcam rem medUci vtuiUur. Varr. In- 
genium/n^t. Ter. Datdmes militdre mnnuafungens. Nep. Gentem alt" 
qttam urbem nostram potitHram pidem. Cic. Sa4^a8 lauros vescar. Tibull. 
Potior is, also, found with the genitive. (See § 220, 4.) Dignor is used 
both as active and passive. » 

II. LcBtoTy gaudeo, glorior, jacto, nitor, sto,Jido, confido, 

muto, misceo, epulor, vivo, assuesco, and consto (to consist of), 

are often followed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

Lcetor tud dignitate, I rejoice in your dimity. Cic. Gaude tvo bono. Id. 

<Stt/i Victoria ^/^^ridn. Caes. Jactat aupphciolevando. Cic. JWfo' equity te. 

Id. Censdris opiniune standum non ptUdfoit. Id. Fidire cursu. Ovid. 

Corpdris firmitate eonfdere. Cic. Uvam mutat striglli. Hor. Genus 

puffnm quo assuevirant. Liv. Quidquid auro et argento constdret. Suet. 

Remark 1. Gaudeo is sometimc^R followed by the accusative ; as, Go- 
visos homines suum dolorem. Cic. See § 232, (2.) Fido, confido ^ and 
«»o«**e«««, oilen take the dative. See § 223, Rem. 2, 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, Icstor 
and gaudeo usually take de; glorior and jacto, de or in; nitor, sto, Jido 
and confido, in; assuesco, in or ad;7nisceo, cum; and consto, ex. 

III. The ablative without a preposition is used after sum, to 
denote the situation or circumstances of the subject of the 
verb ; as, 

Tamen magrio timore sum, Tet I am in great fear. Cic. Quanta fiiSrim 
dolOre meministi. Id. Maximo honOre Servius Tullius erat. Liv. Ut 
mdidre simus loco, ne optandum quidem est. Cic. 

But the preposition in is often used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as. Sum in expectatidne 
omnium rerum. Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

<5> 246. Perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative of the source^ without a prepo- 
sition. 

Such are natus, progndtuSj satus, credtus, cretus, edltus, genitus, generd- 
tuSj ortus ; to which may be added oriundus. 

Thus, j{aie ded! O son of a goddess ! Virg. Tantdlo progndtus, De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. S'a^U5J\'*ereii/e, Sprung irom a Nereid. Ovid. 
Credtus rege. Id. Mcan6re creti. Virg. Edtte regibus. Hor. Diis gen^ 
ite, Virg. ^rgolico generdtas Al&mAne. Ovid. Ortu^ nullis majoribus. 
Hor. Ccdesti semine oriundi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after nascor; as, Ut 
patre certo nascerere. Cic. So, Fortes creaniur fortibus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a or ab, de, e or ex, are often expressed after 
these participles, especially in prose. 
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^ 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in. the 
ablative -without a preposition; as^. 
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Jinimus <Bger ayaxitid, A mind diseased through avarice. Sail. PaUire 
meiUf To be pale through fear. Ovid. Q^od s»vitiA temp&ris non eapi 

voUrat. Sail. Omnibus modis miser sum, I am ^very way miserable. Tes. 

Bilentio audUus est, He was heard in sHence. Cic. Lento grada proeidU. 

Vail. Max. Jlmicos observant!^, rem parBimoni& retinuit; He retained 

his friends by attention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostro^tM ^ 

decOri. Virg. Vi morbi consumptus es. Cic. JEgrescU medendo. Virg. \ 

Trahs sauda secQri, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. Obstis est virgis, 

He was beaten with rods. Cic. Lanidhant dentibus artus. Virg. 

Remark 1. When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
cusative with the preposition ob, propter j or per; as, JVb» est (tquum me 
propter vos declpi. Ter. These prepositions, and a or oA, de, e or ez, and 
pr<B, are also sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent ; as, 
OTj adulterium aesi. Virg. J^Tec loqui pr» moerore potuit. Cic. 

Rs>M. 2. After active verbs, the causew seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatives catisA, gravid, &c., 
with a genitive; as, Si lioc honoris w« bausd suscepirw, <^. wiiu 
caiLsA, dw;., the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun ; as, Te ahesse med Causa, molest^ fero. Cic. Some- 
times the ablative with ductiis, motuSf captus, &c., is used ', as, MHii benev- 
olentiA ductus trUnUbcU omnia. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The mnnner is often expressed with cum, es^jecially when aU 
adjective is joined with it ; as, Quum videret oratdres cum severitato 
andiri. Cic. Magno cum metu dicire indpio. Id. Sometimes also with 
e or «x ; as, Ex indtistrid, On purpose. L»iv. £z integro, Anew. Quinct* 

Rem. 4. The means is ofien expressed by per with an accusative ; as, 
Quo^f per scelus adeptus est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by tbe ablative opird with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as. Per prseconem vendire aliquid. Cic. Op€r& eorum effectum 
est. Just. JWm me& op£r& ev€nit. Ter. Yet persons are scmietimes con- 
sidered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with<- 
out a preposition ; as, ^rvos, quibus silvas pubticas depopulatus erat. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The instrument is rarely used with a preposition. Tbe poets, 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or ab, and even sub, and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Trajectus ab ense. Ovid. Ezercere solum sub 
vomgre. Virg. Cum, with tne instrument, is seldom used except by infe- 
rior writers ; as, Cum voce maximd condam&re. Grell. 

^ 248. I. The voluntary agent of a verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me dillgit, Clodius loves me (Cic); (in 
the passive,) A Clodio dUigor, I am loved 'by Clodius. Lauddtar ab his, 
cvlpatur ab illis. Hor. 

Remark 1. The general word for persons, afler verbs in the passive 
voice, is oflen understood; na, Probltas lauddtur, sc. ab hominlbus. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs ; as, Discurritur. Virg. Toto certd- 
ium est corpdre regm. Id. 

The a^ent is likewise oflen understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to tlie middle voice in Greek ; as, Citm, omnes in 
omni genire sceigrum voltUentur, sc. a se. .Cic. 

Rem. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are often followed by an abln^ 
tive of the voluntary agent with a ox ab ; as^ 



I 
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Jkf. MareeUits perUt ab Annib&le. M. Marcellas was killed by Hannibal. 
Plin. Ae vir ab hoste cadal, Orid. 

Rem. 3. The pTej»ositicn is sometimes omitted ; as, JVec conjQge taptus. 
Ovid. CoUtur linigird turb&. Id. 

For the dative of the agent after the passive voice, and participles in 
dtiSf see § 225, II. and III. 

n. The involuntary agent of an active verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument ; 
as (in the active voice). Terror conficU omnia (Lucan.) ; — (in the passive), 
Maximo dolore cor^cior. Cic. Frangi cupiditate. Id. 

But the involuntary agent is sometimes considered as voluntaiy, and 
takes a or ab ; as, A voluptatlbus desiri. Cic. A natari datum homini 
Vivendi curridHdum. Id. -^ 

^ 249. I. A noun denoting that with which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This coDstruction is used with verbs signifying 

to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 

many others of various significations ; as, 

TerrOre impUtur Africa, Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instruxire 
epQlis mensa^, They lurnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ejus ani- 
mum his opinionibus imbuas, That you should imbue his mind with these 
sentiments. Cic. J^aves onirant auro, They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. CumOlat altaria donis, He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramlne vestit, The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. MolUbus orna- 
hat cornaa sertis. Id. Me tanto honore honestas. Plant. Equis Mricam 
locupletdvit. Colum. S^utUum tuum nulld me novd volupt&te djf^cU. Cic. 
Terram nox obruit umbris. Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fUl, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

II. A noun denoting that in ctccordance with which any 

thing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 

preposition; as, 

Mfstro morey According to our custom. Cic. InstitQto sua Ccssar 
capias suas edkxit; Caesar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
CfBS. Id factum consilio vmo, Ter. Pa^-em fecit his conditionibus. Nep. 
■ The prepositions de, ez, and pro, are often expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 

with cum; as, 

Vagdmur egentes cum conjuglbus et lib^ris ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. Seepe admirdri soleo cum hoc C. Laelio. 
Cic. JvUum cum his ad te lit£ris mm. Id. Ingressits est cum gladio. 
Id. But cum is sometimes omitted, especially before words denoting 
military forces ; as, Ad castra Casdris omnibus copiis contendirunt. Coes. 
Jnde toto ezercitu profedus. Liv. 

^ 250. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 
is taken ; as, 
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Pietdte JUiuSf consiliis parens ; In affection a son, in counsel a parent. 
Cic. Reges nomine magis qudm, imperio, Kings in name rather than iii 

authority. Nep. Oppldum nomtne Bibrax. Cees. Jure pentuSj Skilled 

in law. Cic. ^nxius animo, Anxious in inind. Tac. P^mlnis tBger, Lame 
in his feet. Sail. Crine ruber, ni^er ore. Mart. Fronte lattis. Tac. 

Major natu. Cic. Maxlmus natu. Liv. Arilmo angi. To be troubled in 

mind. Cic. Contremisco totd mente et omnibus artwfus, I am agitated in 
my whole mind and in eveiy limb. Id. Captvs mente, Affected in mind, 
i. e. deprived of reason. Id. AUUro o&Olo capltur. Liv. Ingenii laude 
floruit. Cic: Pollers nobilitdte. Tac. AnimOque et corpdre torpet. Hor. 

Remark h To this principle may be referred the following 
rules : — 

(L) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 

the ablative ; as, 

Dormis plena servis, A house fall of servants. Juv. Dives agris, Rich 

in land. Hor. Ferax scecvlum bonis artlbus. Plin. Inops verbis, 

Deficient in wo{ds. Cic. Orba fratrlbus, Destitute of brothers. Ovid. 
ViduuTTLarbofihus solum. Colum. 

(2.) werbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; as, 

Scatentem lieUuis pontum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs 
redundat militlbvs, The city is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. ViUa 

abundat porco, k(Bdo, agno, gaUlnd, lacte, caseo, mdle. Cic. Virum aui 

pecunid egeat, A man who is in . want of. money. Id. Car€re culpd, jCo 
06 free from fault. Id. Mea adolescentia indiget iUorum bond existima- 
tidne. Id. Jibundat audacia, consilio et ratione deficltur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundo, exubiro, redundo, scateo, affluo, circumflua^ 
diffiuo, svperfiuo ; — careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, deficior, destittunr, &c. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is often used to denote in what respect, after 
adjectives and verbs ; (see § § 213 and 220 ',) sometimes, also, the occur 
sative. See § 234, II. 

Rem. 3. The ablative denoting in respect to, or concerning, is used 
after /acio and sum, without a preposition ; as, ^vid hoc hominb faciatis ? 
"What can you do with this man.? Cic. J^Tescit quid Jhciat hMTO. Plaut. * 
Metum ceperunt quidnam sefuturum esset. Liv^ In this construction, the 
preposition de seeme to be understood, aad is sometimes expressed ; as, 
Qjaid de Tulli6l& medf^t. Cic. . 

<^ 251. A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, to 

free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 

meaning. Thus, 

Jfudantur arb&res foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoc tne 
libera metu. Free me from this fear. Ter. Tune earn phVosophiam 
sequire, qua spoliat nos yidicio, privat appfobatione, or6a2 sensibus.'' Cic. 
Solvit se Teueria luctu. Virg. Te illis scdibus arcebit. Cic. Q. Variunt 
peUlre possessionibus condtus est. Id. Quod M. Catonem tribunatu tuo 
remo-oisses. Id. • Me leves chori secemunt poptllo. Hor. 
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To this rule belong firauAOf nudoj orbo, privo, spolio ; — arceo^ ezpedw^ 
trUerdildOf laxo^ leoo, libiro, moveoj removeOf pello, prohibeOf Sui. 

Remark 1 . Most of the aboye verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, ab, de^ e, or ex ; as, Arcem ab incendio liberdvit. Cic. Solvire 
^eUtiam ex catenis. Auct. ad Her. Remdve te a suspicione. Cic. 

For arceo, &c., with the dative, see § 224, KsBf, 2. ' 

Rem. 2. The active verbs induoy exuo, donOfimpertio, adspergOf insper- 
^0, intercludo, circurrido, profubtOj instead of an ablative of ihe thing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, 
and a dative of the person ; as, Unam (eestem) juvSni induit, He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. Dondre murUra citHbus^ To present gifts tb tfie 
citizens. Cic. 

Inter dico is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thing ; as, Quibiis ciim aqu& et igni interdixissent. Gees. 

AbdXco t^es sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced; as, Mdicdre se magistratu. Cic. Abdicdre magistri- 
turn. SalL 

ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

^ 2521 The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives iantiy quantiy 
pluris, minoris ; as, 

Chm te trecentis talentis regi Cotto- vendidisseSf When you had sold 
yourself to kin? Cottus for mree hundred talents. Cic. Vendldit hie 
auro patriamj This one sold his country for ^old. Virg. Cibus >uno asse 
t>enAU8. Plin. ConsVltU quadringentis milllbus. Varr. Denis in diem 
hatahus ^anlmam et corpus {milltum) (BstimdrL Tac. Vendo meum runt 
pluris qudm cetSrijfortasse etiam minoris. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantidem, quanticunquey qitaniiquanHf and qttantimSy com- 
pounds of tanti and ^uan^i, are also put in 'the genitive; as, Tantidem 

pumentum emerunt quantldera Cic. Majdris also is thus used in 

jPhsedrus ; MuUd majdris aldp€e mecum veneunt. 

Rem. 2. When joined with a noun, tantiy quanti, &c., are put in the 
ablative ; as, Q^am tanto pretio mercdtus est. Cic. Ciim pretio minore 
redimendi cavtivos copia JUret. Liv. TantOy quantOy and plurey are some- 
times, thougn rarely, found without a noun ; as, Plure venit. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun ; 
hB, magnOy permagno, parvoy pauliUoy tantHdOy minima y plurimo, viUy nimia. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretioy (srBy and the 
like, which are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. With valeo an accusative is sometimes used; as, Denarii 
dictiy qudd denos teris valebant. Varr. 



ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

. ^ 253. A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as. 

Die qvinto decessit. He died pn the fiflh day. Nep. Hoc tempore, At 
this time. Cic. TertiA vigili^ eruptisnem fecerunty They made a sally at 

19 
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the third watch. Gsb. 17k hiSme natHges, That you should sail In the 
wmter. Cic. His ipsis did bus hostem persiqui. Cic. Proo^mo triemuo 
omnes gentes subegit. Nep. Fel pace vel bello cl/iirum fiiri licet. Sail. 
Liudis mane sermim qtUdam e^irat^ On the day of the ffames.... Liy. So 
Latinisj ^ludi/UoribuSf comitiis, denote the time of the Latin festivals, the 
gladiatorial shows, &4i. 

He MARK 1. When a precise time is marked by its distance before or 
after another fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or post with either 
the accusative or the ablative ; as, AHqiwt ante annos. Suet. Panels ante 
diebus. Liv. Paucos post dies. Cic. MvJUis annis post DecemvTros. Id. 

Sometimes qttdm and a verb are added to post and ante with eitlier the 
accusative or the ablative ; as, Ante pa%uiOs qu^m perir^ menses. Suet. 
Panels post dlibus qu^m Lucd dlscessirat. Cic. Post is sometimes omitted 
before qndm; as, Die vigesimd qu&m €redtus erai. Liv. 

Instead ofpostfuam, ex quo or quuMf or a relative agreeing with the pre- 
ceding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo dilhus^ quibus Ims UtSras dabam, 
£ight days from the date of these letters. Cic. Mors Roscii, qiuUridvo 
quo is occlsus estf Chrysogdno nuntidtur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Precise past time is often denoted by abhinc with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, QjutBstor fuisti abhinc annos quatnordidm. Cic. Co- 
mitiis jam abhinc triginta diebus habltis. Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thin? is done, ,is sometimes expressed 
by the neutc'r accusative u2, with a semtive ; as, VenU Id tempSrtsl Cic. 
oo with a preposition ', Ad id diel. GeU. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or within which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed by m or <2«, with the ablative ; as, In his diebus. Plaut. In tali 
tempdre. Liv. -De tertid ^ngilii ad hostes contendit. Csbs. Surgunt de 
nocte latrdnes. Hot. So ^ith sub ; Sub Ipsd die. Plin. 

The time within which any thinff occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusative ; as, Dtmidiam partem natiOnum suhegit intra 
vtginti dies. Plaut. Intra detAmum diem, qudmi Pheras venirat; Within 
ten days after.. ^ Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 236. 



ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 254. The name of a town in which any thin^ is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural nupiber, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

Alexander Babyldne est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis nutntus an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. 

Remark L The ablative mre, or more commonly rurlf is used to de- 
note in the country; as, Pater fillum ruri habltdre jussU. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names ol 
towns ; as, In Phiiippis quldam nunddvlt. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singular num- 
ber, and also domus and humuSf are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablative. See § 221. 

Rem. 3. ^ Before the names of countries and of all other places in which 
toy thing is said to be done^ except those of towns, and donuis and rus, 
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the preposition in with the ablative is commonlj used ; as, ^io hoe JUri 
in Greeci&. Plaut. Lucus in uxbefiiit. Virg. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted; as, MiHtts statims castrui 
habebat. Sail. Magnis in lavdibus ftdt totd Grscii. Nep. InsiduB terrd, 
mnHquA fticUB »unt. Cic. KatUa puppe sedens. Oy'iA, Ibam forU vift 
Mtcrd. Hor. Urbe totd, Cic. 

For names of countries in the genitiye, see § 221; Rem. 1. 

<^255. After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in 
the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Brundisio profecti sumus^ We departed from Brundisium. Cic. Corintho 
arcessivit colOnoSf He sent for colonists from Corinth. Nep. 

Remark 1. The ablatives domo, humo, and rure or ruri, are 
used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 
proceeds; as, 

Domo profectus, Having set out from home. Nep. Surgii humo jvv2m5^ 
The youth rises from the ground. Ovid. Rure hue adv€nit. Ter. Si run 
tfeniet. Id. Virgil uses £fmus with unde; as, Qta genus? unde domo? 
With an adjective, rure, and not ruri, must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of townsj and domus, and humus^ oi or ez is 
sometimes used ; as, Ab AltoMTidrld profectus, Cic. Ex djomo. Id. Ah 
humo. Virg. 

Rem. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab or 
ex is commonly expressed ; as, £x Asi^ transis in Eurdpam. Curt. Ex 
castris prqficiscurUur, Cees. ^ '^ 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Ldtira Macedonia aUdta^ 
Liv. Classis Cypro advinit. Curt. Cessissent loco. Li v. Ite sacris^ 
proper&te sacris, laurumque c9,pi\\\Bponite. Ovid. Finlbus omnes prosiluere 
suis. Virg. Advolvuat intrentes montibus omos. Id. This omission of 
the preposition is most common in the poets. 



ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

^ 2>oSm When two objects are compared hj means of the compar- 
ative degree, a conjanction, as quhm, atquCf &c., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative' degree is followed by the ablative, 
when quam is omitted ; as, 

ffihil est virtate formosius. Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. 
Qttitf C. Lslio comtor ? Who is more courteous than C. Lslius ? Id. 

Remark 1. An object which is compared with the subject 
of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 
put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

SidSre pulchrior tile est, tu levior cortlce. Hor. Quid magis est duruim 
atixo, quid mallius undX? Ovid. Hoc nemo fuitminhs ineptus. Ter. Al* 
hdnum, M(Bcenas, size Falemum te magis apposltis ddeetat. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is ahK> 

fat in the ablative without quam; as, Ofons Bandusia spleudidiar vitro! 
lor. 
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Rem. 3. Q^&m is sometimes used when* one of the objects compared^ 
is the subject of a proposition, and then both are in the same case, either 
nominative or accusative ; as, Oratio qukm habitus fuit miserainUor. Cic. 
Affirmo mtUam esse latidem amplidrem qukm eam. Id. 

Rem. 4. If neither of tJie objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, qtiitm is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the nominative with sunif and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with the other object ; as, Jion opinor negaturwm 
esse te^ homird non gratiosi6ri,qiikm Cn. Calidius est, argentum reddidisse. 
Cic. Ego homlnem caUidiOrem vidi neminem qukm Phormionem. Ter. 

The following example illustrates both the preceding constructions : — 
Ut tibi mvltd majOrij qukm Africanus fuit, tamen (me) non multd minOrem 
qukm Lselium adjunctum essepatidre. Cic. 

Rem. 5. But when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
tive, thouffh not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun^ 
is put in me ablative without gud,m ; as, Jtttalo, quo graviOrem inimlcum 
non kabuif sorOrem dedit ; He gave his sister to Attains, than whom^ &c«. 
Curt. 

This construction is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as. Hoc nihil gratius facSre potes. Cic. Cuiisam enim sus" 
eepisti antiqiddrem memorid itiA. Id. Exigi monumentnm eare perennitts. 
Hor. Maj6ra yiribus audes. Yiig. JfuUam sacrd vite priiis seviris arbd^ 
rent. Hor. 

Rem. 6. Plus, minus, and amplius, are oflen used withoui 
qudm, and yet are commonly followed by the same case as if it 
were expressed ; as, 

Hosthim plus piinque milHa etesi eo die. More than five thousand of ib» 
enemy were slam that day. Liv. Ferre plus dimididti mensis cibaria. 
Cic. JVon amplius quingentos cives desiderdvit. Cses. SedScim non am'' 
plius legionibus defensum imperium est. Liv. Madefactum iri minus tri' 
ginta di4bus GrtBtda/m. sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam* 
pies do not depend upon Uie comparatives, but may be referred to § 236. 

Before the dative and vocative, qu^m must be expressed after thes» 
words. 

The ablatire is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives y 
as, JDies triginta aut plus eo in nam fui, Ter. Trienhio amplius. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Qiutm is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, after major, minor, and some other comparatives ; as, Ohsides ne 
minores octOn'Am denHtm annurum neu majdres qutnUm quadrag^nCkm,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-five vears of age. Liv. Ex 
urbdno exerditu, qui minOres quinpte et triginta aiuus erant, in naves impos^ 
iti sunt. The genitive and ablative, in these and similar examples,are to be 
leferred to § 231, Rem. 6. Longiiis ah ttrbe mille passuum. Liv. Anno» 
natus magis quadraginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive or 
clause, qiUtm is always expressed ; as, JWAi^ est in dicendo majus qukm ut 
iaveat oratori auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as opinisne, spsy. 
txpecUUiOne,fide, — dicto, soUto, — cBquo, crediblli, nndjusto, — are used in the 
ablative aftier comparatives ', as, Opinione celeriits ventHrus esse didtur...^ 
sooner than is expected. Cses. Dicto citiiis tumlda aqudra placnt. Virg.. 
Jnjurias graviits eequo habere. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the place of a clause : thus, graviiis aq^ i» 
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CMndralent to graviiis qtUtm quod aquum est. They are often omitted ; agf 
Liber iiis vivibatf sc. iBquo. Nep. In such cases, the comparative maj be 
translated by the positive degree, with too or rather, as in the above ez" 
ample — " He Uvea too freely," or " rather freely." So tristior, sc. soHtOf 
rather sad. ^ 

Rem. 10. With inferior, the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative ; as, Vir rndld arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative is als<y 
found, but usually inferior is followed by qudm. 

Rem. 11. QuAm pro is used afler comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ', as, PrcBlium airocius qudm jfro numiro pUgnaniium, The battle 'wa« 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the number of the com-* 
batants. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compare 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with magis qudm, or in the comparative connected by mtdm ; as. Perfect 
tarn artem juris civllis habeHtis, magis ma^nam atque uDfirem, qiidm diffi- 
cXlem atque obscQram. Gic. Triumphus clarior quhm gratior, A triumph- 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is' sometimes expressed with a comparative ; jis, Qjuis 
magis mieat esse beatior .'' Virg. 

bo also the prepositions iir<e, ante, prceter, and supra, are ^sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, ifnMs prae ceteris fortior exsurgii, Apul. SceUr^ 
ante alios immanior omnes. Virg. They also occur with a superlative ; 
as, Ante alios oaris^mtis. Nep. x et these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examples. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. Mius may be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed by the ablative ; as, Jfeve pvtes dUum sapiente 
bond^ue heatum. Hor. 

Rim. 15. Ac and atque are sometimes used after the comparative de^ 
gree, like qud/m ; as, Arctius atque kedird proeira adstringltur Hex. Hor. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(1.) Absolute difference is usually denoted by nouns; as, Minor uno 
mense. Younger by one month. Hor. Sesquipgde qud,m tu longior. Plant. 
Hibemia dimidio minor qudm Britannia. Cms. Dimidio min6ris eonstdbit^ 
Cic. Q^^,m molestum est uno digito plus habere .'....to exceed by a finger, 
ta have six fingers. Cic. Supirat capite et cerviclbus altis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in tibe singular number. Such are tanto, quanta, quo, eo, hoCf 
multo, parvo, patdo, nimio, aliquanto, altSro' tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumtis superiSres, tanto nos submissiits geramus ; The more eini- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Eo ^avior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo difficUin^r hoe prmdartus. Id. 
Iter multo facdms. Caes. Parvo brevius. Plin. Eo magi». Cic. Ee 
miTttiS. Id. Fia altfiro tanto Zonular. Nep. Multo id maximum fuit. lAy, 
Relative difference is also expressed by the phrase mtdtis parObus; as, 
ffumiro muUis parttbus esset inferior. Ceer. 

Note. The accusatives tantum, quantum, and aliquantum, are some^ 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives ; as, Aliquantum est ad 
van avidior. Ter. So the adverb long^; as, Long6 nobiiisAmus. Cesv- 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

4> 257. A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tive, called absolute, to denote the time, cause, or concom- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 
as, 

PytkagdraSj Tarquinio Superbo regnanie, in Jtaliam venit ; TarqaininsF 
Superbus reigning, Pythagoras came into Italj. Cic. Lupus, stimulante 
fame, capiat ovile ; Hunger inciting, the wolf seeks the fold. Ond. Hoc 
oratione habitS, concilium dimlsit. Cses. GoZZi, re co^nitd, obsidionem 
relinquunt. Id. Virtu te except^, nihil amidtid prcBstabUtus puUtis. Cic. 

Remark 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression^ 
equivalent to a dependent clanse introduced by ciinij or some other con- 
junction. Thus, for Tarquinio regnajUe, the expression dum Tarquimtts 
regndbat might be used ; for hoc oratione ha^td, ciitn hanc orationem hor 
buissety or ciim ktEC oratio haMta asset , — concilium dimlsit. The ablative 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
•r pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only with present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with participles in rus aiid dus are com- 
paratively rare ; as, Csesiire venturo, Phospfidre, redde diem. Mart. Ir- 
rupturis tarn infestis nationibus. Liv. Quis est enim, qui, nuUis officii 
prseceptis tradendis, philosdphum se audeat dicire. Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 
clause. 

Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
ring to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, Se 
audlente, scribit Tkucydides. Cic. Legio ex castris Varronis, adstante et 
inspectante ipso, signa sustHlit. Cses. Me duce, ad hunc votifinemf me 
milite, vefii. Ovid. LcBtos fecit, se consille,/a5to5 Lucan. ' 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, the 
time of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — Tythagoras, Tarquinio Superbo reg- 
nantCfin Italiam venit; Pythagoras came into lialy during tke reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Ualli, re cognitd, obsidionem relinquunt; The 
Gauls, having learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with the perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently frqm the want of a participle of that 
tense in the active voice. Thus, for " Csesar, having sent forward the 
cavalr/, was following with all his forces," we find, " CtBsar, equitatu 
prsBmisso, suhsequebdtur omnibus copOs.** 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many in- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with a or ah not 
being expressed after this participle, as it usually is after the passive voice. 
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Thuff, CfBsar^ his dictis, concUium dimisitf might be rendered, " Caesar. 
having said thiSf or this having,heen said (by some other person), dismissed 
the assembly." 

As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in English, no such necessity exists for the nse of the 
ablative absolute with mem ; as, CcRsar, hsec focQtus, concilium dimisii. 

In the following example, both constructions are united : ttaque agrot 

RemOrum depopulati, omnlbtis vicis, tBdificiis^ue incensis. Ccbs. 

Rem. 6. I'he perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are 'used in the ablative absolute ; as, Ortd luce. Cses. Vel extincto vti 
elapso animo, nullum residere sensum. Cic. 7am multis gloriam ejus 
adeptis. Plin. Litirasad exercltus,tanquam9jdepto principatu, misit. Tac. 

Rem. 7. As the verb sum has do present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which naight be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab« 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Quidj adolescentulo duce, efficSre possent ; What they could do, a youth 
(being) their leader. Cees. Me suasdre atque impulsore, hoc factum. 
Plant. AnTubd'evivo. Nep. Tjivltd Minervd.tioT. With names of office^ 
the ablative absolute oflen denotes the time of an event ; as, Romam venit 
Mario console, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, JVonr 
dum comperto quam in regionem venisset rex. Liv. Audita venisse nun* 
cium. Tac. Yale dicto. Ovid. Haud cuiquam dubio quin hostium essent. 
Liv. Juxta periculoso vera an ficta promSret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as, In amnis tranS' 
grcssu, multum cerULto, Bardesdnes vicit. Tac. Diji&llis mihi ratio, cm, 
errato, nulla venia, recU facto, exigua latts proponltur. Cic. Sereno per 
iotum diem. Liv. 

This use of certdto and errdto corresponds to the impersonal construc- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and serino may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

Rem. 10. The ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, Ccesar, quanquam obsidione Massilice retardante,^ 
brevi tamen omnia subegit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, quam perlatis legl^ 
bus, depositHros imperium esse alebant. Liv. 



CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 258. Tenses may be - divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 



Of the first class are the present^ the verfect definite^ and the futures^ 
with the periphrastic forms in sim and fiUrim. Of the second class are 
the imperfect, the perfect indefinite, and the pluperfect, with tibe periphrastic 
forma m essem find fuissem. 

h Similar tenses only can^ in general^ be made to depend oa 
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each other, by means of those connectives which are foHoweif 
by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 

periphrastic forms with sim hndfuerim, may depend on, 

(1.) The Preskht j as, JVbn sum ita keheSf ut istiic dicam. Cic. Q^an• 
turn dolorem aceepSrim, tu existimdrp potes. Id. JVec dubito quin rediius 
ejus reipubVic(B sdlutdris futurus sit. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Definite ; as, Satis provlsum est, vt ne quid agSre 
possint. Id, Quis muslcisj quis hvic studio literdrum se dedidit, quin oiift- 
nem illdrum artium vim eompr^hendgrit. Id. Deftctidnes solis prsedicts 
sunt, qucBf quarUiBy quando futarsB sint. Id. 

(3.) The Futures ; as, Sic fadlUmh, quanta oratoruTh sit, semperque 
fuSrit poMcltaSf judicabit. Id. ^d quos dies reditQrus sim, scribam ad te» 
Id. Si scigris aspldem latere uspuiwHj et velle aliguem super earn assidere^ 
cujus mors tUn emolumenium factQra sit, imprdbh lec^ris, nisi monuScis, n« 
assideat. Id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 

essem a.u4fuissem, may depend on, 

(1.) The Imperfect ; as, Unum iUud eztimescebam, ne quid turpUer 
fac€rem, vd jam efTecissem. Cic. Kon enim dubitabam, quin eas libenter 
lectQrus esses. Id. " 

(2.) The Perfjbct Indefinite *, as, Veni in ejus villam ut libros inde 
prom^rem. Id. Hubc eitm essent nuntiata, Valeriis classem extemplo ad 
ostium fiumlnis duxit. Liv. JVe Clodius quidem de insidiis eogitayit, 
siquidem exitarus ad cadem e viUd non fuisset. Cic. 

(3.) The Pluperfect; as, Pavor cepgrat miUteSy ne nwrtifirum esset 
vmntis. Liv. Ego ex ipso audi^ram, quilm a te liberalUer esset tractatus. 
Cic. JS'on satis miki ^nstitSrat, cum aliqudne animi mei molestid, an 
patius libenter te \8th£nis visGrus essem. Id. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter,, be followed by tlie imperfect ; as, Legdtos 
mittunt, vt pacem impetrarent. Css. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is oflen followed by the imperfect, even, 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as. Sunt philosdphi et fuerunt, qui omnino nvllam habere cens^- 
rent humandrum rerum procuratidnem Deos. C^c. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260,, I. Rem. 1. 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos ; as. In 
JEquis varit bellatum est, adeo ut in incerto fuSrit, vicissent, victlne essent. 
Liv. Factum est, ut plu^ quam colUgce MiUiddes valuSrit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found together ailer the perfect in- 
disfinite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simply as a fact ; as, Adep nihil miseriti sunt, ut incur siones fa- 
cSrent et Veios in animo habu^rint oppugndre. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for theii 
time upon the verbs with which they are connected, they are followed by 
such tenses as those vdrbs may require ; as, Relies putOres quoque eos 
peccare dicebat, pa non sentlrent, quid esset satis. Cic. ^d te scripsi, ta 
leister accasans tn eo, qudd de me aid credidisses. Id.. 
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Rem. 5. The perfect infinitive follows the general rule, and takes 
Kfler it a tense of present or past time, according as it is used in a definite 
er indefinite sense ; ojBj ^rlntrdmur nos ea prsestitisse, gu<E ratio et doctr\n4t 
prsescripsgrit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te in ista loca venisse, ubi aliquid 
sap^r^e viderere. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2; as, 
Ra mihi videor et esse Deosj et queUes essent satis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other^ 

in order to express actions whose time is different. 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect, to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exist- 
ing ; as, JVemo dvJbitare debet, quin mttUoSj si Jiiri posset, Ccesar ab infiria 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, Tanti sonitus fugrunt, ut 
ego brevior sim, qudd eos usque istinc exaudltos putem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

<5> 259# The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is oflen employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is sitpposed or ad» 
roitted ; as, Si vales, bene est. Cic. It may likewise be .used 
in int^rogations ; as, Quid agis, ecquid commode vales ? Plin. 
Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 

Wlivnl sigfT»Jfi«»»fiAtv« kntro lioort ^Ivon a» tbo pa;fW,<K^m0. Thcy oro, h.Q'W- 

ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean- 
ing of anothef, either in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(1.)' The present is sometimes used for the future ; as, Qudm mox nav- 
igo Epkisum ? How soon do I sail for Ephesus ? Plant. 

(2.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; as, Se^ postquam aspexi, illlco cog' 
lavif But after I (had) looked at it, 1 recognized' it immediately. Ter. 

This is the usual construction afler postquam, ubi, ut, ut pHmum^ 
fit semel, quum primum, simuL ac, and simul atque, in the sense of when, 
as soon as, in direct narration. 

(3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, DixSrat, et spissis noctis se con-- 
diait wrnbrisy She (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood ; as, VaUbis, Farewell. Cic. 

(5.) The future perfect for the future j as, Alio loco de oratdruvi animo 
$t injuriis vidSro, i shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a future action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either m the future, or in 
the imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. This verb in English 
is usually put in the present tense ; as, Faciam si potSro ; I will do it, if X 
can, i. 6. if 1 shall be able. So, Ut sementem fecSris, ita metes, Cic. s 

Rkm.^ 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability, or a^.* 
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Tantage of an action not performed, the indicative is used, while ill 
English the potential, in such cases, is more common ; as, Possum perH" 
qui rmdta oblectamenta rerum rusticdrum, sed &o., I mi^ht speak of the 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but &c. Cic. ^quius ktUe Tumwm 
fudrat se opponire morti. Virg. This construction occurs with debeo^ 
possum^ decetf licet, ^ortet, necesse est ; aquum, consentaneum, longum, 
meliuSy optimum j par, satis y sativs — est, erat, &c. ; and in the periphrastic 
conjugation with participles in das. 

Rem. 4. The past tenses of the indicative are oflen used for the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as. Si non alium longi jactdret odSrem, laurus erat,....it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. J^ec veni, n'si fata locum sedemque dedissent. Id. Pons 
sublieius iter p^me hostibus dedit, ni unus virfuisstt Horatius Codes. Liv. 
Si mens non lavafuisset, impuldrat. Virg. Sometimes also in the con- 
dition ; as, Atfuirat mdiHSy si te puer ists tenebat. Ovid. See §^ 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

^ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive oflen implies the existence of an action 
or state, without directly asserting it. When' this is the case, 
its tenses aria commnnly to hfi iranslated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Ciim esset Casar in GalUd, When Ceesar was in Gaul, not might he, 
Ces. Rogas me quid tristis ego sim....why 1 am sad. Tac. 

Remark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as, 
(^uo factum est, ut brevi tempdre illustraretur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. 

Rkm. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguished from tliat which is stated in the followmg rule. 

IL The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 

hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duty, 

and desire^ J[n this* use, it does not imply the existence of the 

action or state which the verb expresses. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the sifirnifi- 
cations which have been given in the paradigms, and are, in geberal, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

(1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; as, Medioeribus et quis ignoscas vitiis teneor ; 1 am subject to mode- 
rate faults, and such as you may excuse. Hor. Orat a Casdre ut det sibi 
venittm, He begs of Cesar that ne would give him leave. Ces. 

(S.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time; SA^ 
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Sifatafttissent ut cadSrem, If it had been my fate that I should fail. Vir^. 
•Si possenij sanior essem ; If I could, I would be wiser. Ovid. CeUros 
rap^rem et prostemSrem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, £rrSrim Jbr- 
tasscj Perhaps I may have erred. Plin. Videor sperdre posse^ si te vidSrimi 
eafaclU (me) transttHrum.... if I can see you.... Cic. 

(4.) The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingency, 
whicn is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in con- 
nection with it ; as, Id responderunt se factUros esscy citm ilte vento ^qui- 
Idne venisset L&mivum.... when he should have come.... Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as, Q^d si quis detis di- 
c£ret, nunquam putarem me in academid tanquam pkihsdphum. disputatit' 
rumy If any god had 8aid....I never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is commonly employed in English ; as, Promisit se scriptUrum. 
quumprimiim nuntium accepisset.... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may be used to denote 
a supposition ; as, Vendat (Bdes vir bonus, Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house. Cic. DixSrit EpicHrus, Grant that Epicurus has said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The present and perfect subjunctive are used to soften an 
assertion; as, J^emo istud tibi concedat, or concessSrit; No one would 
grant you that. Volo and its compounds are oflen so used in the present; 
as, Velim obvias mihi lit^ras crebrd mUtaSy I could wish that you would 
frequently send letters to meet me. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, 
has often the force of the present ; as, Quis enim hoc Wn concessSrit ? Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in- questions 
which imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an ac- 
tion ; as, Quis dubitet quin in vtrtnte divititB sint ? Who can doubt that 
riches consist in virtue ? Cic. Q^^squam numen JunOnis adoret prteterea 7 
Who will henceforth adore the divmity of Juno ? Virg. Q^ianiy inqtdi 
meminSrim.' Cic. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is oflen used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, 

JVe BuasalmiSy May I perish. Cic. Jn media arma ru&mns. Let us rush.... 
Virg. J^em^ ai^ns^y scdeste ;. Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quxtd 
htbety Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is oflen so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect ; as, Inse yiderit. Let him se^ to it himself Cic. 
Fuisset, Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. Vidgrint sapientcs. 
Cic. 

JV« is commonly employed as a negative, rather than 7um, in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of tlie verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another partof tlie 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood ; as, Tantitm moneo hoc tempus si amis^ns, te esse nullum un- 

Sam magis idoneum repertorum ; I only warn you, that, if you should 
le tbia opportunity, you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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(2.) If no other future is eontained in the sentence, the place of the 

future subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in msy with sim or 

fuerinij essem orfuissem; as, JVon duldteU quin hrevl Troja sit perittlra^He 

does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic, See Periphrastic 

Conjugations, § 162, 14. 

(3.) The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
dus, but hy futurum sit or essety with ut; aSj.N'on dviHto quin futarum 
sit; ut latuUtur ; I do not doubt that he will be praised. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past 6r present 

time, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 

in conditional clauses with si, &c., as also afler uttnam and 

O ! si, imply the non-existence of the action or state denoted by 

the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 

its existence ; as, 

Nollem datum esse, I could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. Utinam jam adesset, I wish 
he were now present. Cic. Utinam ea res ei volupteUi sit, I hope that 
thing is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

^261. In a sentence containing a condition and a con- 
clusion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apodosis. 

1. In conditional clauses with si, ni, nisi, quasi, etsi, tametsi, 

and etiamsi, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 

in the protasis, when the action or state supposed does not or 

did not exist. The same tenses are used in the apodosis, to 

denote that, if the action or state expressed in the protasis did 

exist, or had existed (the contrary of which is implied), another 

action or state would exist or would have existed ; as, 

Nisi te satis incitdtum esse confidSrem, £cribSrem plura; Did I not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does believe, and therefore will not torite. Ea si dc 
me uno cogitasset, nunquam illius lacrpmis ac precibus restitissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 

protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 

exist, or have existed ; as, 

Omnia brevia tolerabilia esse debent, etiamsi maxima sint, although 

they may be ve^ great. Cic. Etsi id fugfirit Isocrdtes, at non Tkucyai- 
des ; Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si, &c. ; as, Si vales, bene est. Gic. 
Si quis antea mirabatur quid esset, ex hoc tempdre miretur potius.... Id. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive afler si, &c., implies a greater degree of con- 
tingencv than the indicative. When the imperfect or pluperfect is 
required to denote a past action, the indicative must be used, it its exist- 
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ence ib uncertain, as those tenses in the subjunbti^e wofnld imply its non- 
existence. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes uded, both 
in the protasis and apodosis of a conditions:! sentence, in the sense of the 
imperfect and pluperfect; as, TV, si k\c sis, allter sentias ; If ^ou were 
here, jou would think otherwise. Ter. Quos, ni mea cura resistat,jam 
flamnuB tutHrirU. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Ma£no mercentur Jitrlda, i. e. si possirU 
Virg. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

^ 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive 
after ut, ne, quoy quin, and quommus ; as, 

£a non, nt le instituSrem, seripsi; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Irritant ad pugnandumj qu6 fiant acriOrts ; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Van*. 

Remark 1. Ut, denoting a result, oflen relates to sicy ita^ 
adeo,tam,talis,tantus,is,ejust/iddiy6i,c.f in the preceding clause; 
as. 

Id mihi sic erit graium. ut gratius esse nihil possit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothmg can be more so. Uic. JVbn sum ita hebes, 
ut istuc dicam. Id. Jfe^e tam erdmus amenteSy ut explordta nobis tss€t 
victoria^ Id. Tantum indulsU dolori, ut eum piitas vinciret. Nep. Ita 
and tam are sometimes omitted ', as, Epaminondas fuit disertus, ut nemo 
ei par esset. Id. 

Rem. 2. Ut, signifying although, takes the subjunctive; 



as. 



Ut desint vires y tamen est lavdanda voluntas; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 

verbs signifying it happens, it remains , it follows. Sic. ; as, 

Qui fit, ut nemo contentus yiyat ? How does it happen that no one liyefl 
contented .'' Hor. Huic contTgit, ut peUriam ex servitiUe in libertdtem y'lxt^ 
dicflret. Nep. Seqiiiiur igitur yUi etiamvitiasini par ca. Cic. Rellquum 
eitty ut e^dmet mihi consQlam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut m4)tus astrdrum sit 
voluntanus. Cic. Extremum iUud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases : — 
fit, filri non potest, acdidity inddit, octurrit, contingit, evenit, usu venit, 
rarum est, sequUur, fulcrum esty reliquum esty relinquUur, restat, supir4St, 
cavuJt est, extrimum est, opus est, est. 

For other uses oiut, with the subjxmctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut \^ often omitted before the subjunctive, afler 
verbs denoting toillingnesSy unwillingness, or permission; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, &c., and the im^ 
peratives dii Sindfoic ; as, 

20 
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Q:uid visfaciam ? What do you wi«h (that) I should do ? Ter. Insiim 
feriant sine litdra fliictus. Virg. Tentes dissimulare rogat. Ovid. Id 
sinas oro. Id. Se suadere^ (UxUf Pharnabazo id negotu daret, Nep. 
Accedat oportet actio varia. Cic. Fac cogUes. Id. 

Verbs of willingness, &c., are volo, nolo, maloj permiUo, potior, sino, 
lic^t, veto, ^k^. ; those of asking, &c., are rogo, oro, moneo, jubeo, man' 
do, peto, precor, censeo, suadeo, oportet, necesse est, &c. x 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 

Cura ne quid ei desit, Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. 
Ut ne are frequently used for ne; as, Opira detur, uijudicia ne Jiant. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cave ; as, 
Cave putes, Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

Rem. 7. After metuo, timeo, vereor, and other expressions 
denoting fear, ne must be rendered by that or lest, and ut by 
that not ; as, 

Milo metuebat, ne a servis indicaretur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
traye4 by his servants. Cic. Pavor erat,^ne castra kostis aggrederetur: 
Liv. Ilia duo vereor, ut tihi possim coiice^re, I fear that I cannot grant.... 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which tlie subjunctive with vt and ne de- 
pends, is sometimes omitted ; as, Ut ita dicam. Cic. JVe singiUos nomiTiem. 
Liv. 

Rem. 9. Qud (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non qud, or non quod (not that, not as if), followed by 
sed; and quominus (that not), after clauses denoting hindrance, 
take the subjunctive ; as, ' 

Adjuta me, qu6 id fiat faciliiis ; Aid me, that that may be done more 
easily. Ter. Non qu6 repvbllcd sit mihi quicquam carivs, sed desperatis 
etiam Hippocrdtes vetat adhibire mediclnam. Cic. Non qudd sola oment, 
sed quod ezcellant. Id. J^eque reeusdvit, qu6 miniis legis pamam sublret. 
Nep. 

Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions 

implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with non, aft«r nemo, nullus, nihil....est, reperltur, 
invenitur,&c. ; vix est, ctgrh reperltur, &c.; as, Messdnam nemovenit, quin 
viddht, i. e. qui non vidirit; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. JCe^o uUam picturam fidsse.... quin conquisiSrit, i. e. quam non, &c. 
Id. Jfihil est, quin maU narrando possit depravdri. Ter. 

' 2. For tU non, after non duhUo, non est duhium,, faclre non possum, fiiri 
non potest; ni^U, haud muJ^m, haud procul, or ininlmum...abest ; rdltil 
pratermitto, non recUso, temperdre mihi non possum, vix, cegrd, &c. ; as, 

Facere non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, &c. Cic. Ego nthU 
pratermlsi, quin Pompeium a Casdris conjunctiOne avocarem. Id. Pror- 
fius nihil ahest quin sim miserrimns. Id. Quis igitur duMtet quin in vir- 
tUte divititB posits sint .' Id. Ego vix teneor quin accurram. Id. 

^ 263* 1. The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing, as utinam, uti, and O ! si ; as, 
UtiTOMm minhs viUt cupUdi fuissemus ! O that we had been less attached 
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to life t Cic. O si soUUBouicquam mrtlUis adeeset I Vii^. The tense is 
determined by § S60, II. Rem. 8. 

2. Quamvis, however ; licet, although ; tanquam, quizsi, ac si^ 
ut 5t, velui si, veliiti, and ceu, as if; modd, dura, and dummodo, 
provided, — take the subjunctive ,• as, 

Quamvis He felix sit, However happy he may be. Cic. Veritas lic6t 
nvllum defensOrem obtineat, Though truth should: obtain no defender. Id. 
Me omnibtLS rehuSyjuxta ac si meiLsf rater esset, sustentdvit; He supported 
me in every thing, just as thougii he were my brother. Id. Omnia honesta 
neglgunt duininudo jwtnntiam consequantur ; They disregard every hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. Dum mihi ani' 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Quamvis (although) has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis non 
fu&t\s suasor^approbatorcerthfalsti. Cic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
as, Felicem, Nldhen, quamvis tut f antra vidit. Ovid. 

^aanqua^m. (although), in Tacitus, and in other later writers, is sometimes 
used with the subjunctive. 

3. After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper- 
fect tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per- 
fect may be eithtir in ^the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an- 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

Ea causa ante murtua est, quam tii natus esses, That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. Jivertit equos, priusquam pabUla gustassent TtoUb, 
Xunthumque bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, considto opus est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 

the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as, 

Dum hie veniret, locum relinqutre noluit ; He was uii willing to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. MihU puto tihi esse utUius^ 
qudm openri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit. Id. 

5. Quum or cum, when it signifies* a relation of timCy 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection of 
thought, the subjunctive ; .as, 

C^m est alUtum ad nos, gratHter commOtus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moved. Cic. CCim tot sustineas et tanija negotia, pec- 
cem, si merer tua tempdra, Ccesar ; Since you are burdened wim so many 
and so important affairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
Csesar. Hor. 

Rrmark 1. C^m, relating to' time, is commonly translated when ; 
referring to a train of thought, it signifies since or although. It is some- 
times used as equivalent to qudd (because), and then takes the indicative ; 
as, Cilia te semper dilexi, necesse est ut sim totus vester. Cic. 

Rem. 2. In narration, ciimh usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, eyen when it relates to time ; 
as, 

Gracchus, C(!im rem illam in religidnem popUlo venisse sentiret, ad senA- 
tum retiUit. Cic. - Alexander, ci^m interemisset Clitum, viz manus a $e aXh 
ttittuit. Id. 
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In most instances of this construction, the event denoted by the sc^ 
junctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not only in regard to timef but also as, in some 
sense, a ctmse. In general, when the attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which an .action occurred, the indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive ; as, UtBC c6m scribebam jam torn 
existimaham ad te orationem esse perldtam. Cic. Ciim sciret Cloditts iter 
neccssarium MilOni esse Lanumum, Romd suMto ipse profectus est. Id. 

For the subjunctive afler si and its compounds, see § 261. 
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^264. 1. When the relative qui follows taniy adeo^ 
tantus, talis, — or u, ille, or hie, in the sense of talis, — and is 
equivalent to m^ ,with a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Qut5 est tarn Lynceus qui in tantis tenebris nihil ofiendat ? i. e. u^ tn tan- 
th....; Who is so quick-sighted, tiiat he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. Talem te esse opartet, qui ab impiorum civium societate sejun- 
^as. Id. At eafidt legatio Octavu, in qud periculi suspicio non subesset, 
1. e. tU in ed. Id. Kec tarnen ego sum ille ferreus, qui fratris carissimi 
mosrdre non movear, i. e. ut ego non movear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied; as, 

Res parva dicta, sed quse studiis in mxignum certdmen excess^rit, i. e. 
talis ut....of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So quis 
sumy for num, talis sum, /* as, Q^is sum., ci^us aures ladi nefas sit ? Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to quanquam is, etsi 
is, or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

LacOfConsUii quamvis egregiiy quod non ipse afre'rret,tnimlcu5; Laco,an 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
propose it. Tac. Ta aquam a pumice postulas, qui ipsus sitiat. Plant. 
Jiihil molestum quod non desidSres, i. e. aummddo id. Cic. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Quod sine moi-estid tud fiat. So far as it can be done without troubling 
you. Cic. Sestius non venBrat quod sciam....so far as I know. Id. 

4. The relative, after the comparative followed by quam, 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum qud,m cui possit fortuna nocere^ i. e. ouhm ut mihij <&c. ; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure m6. Ovid. Audltd voce pra- 
eOnis mams gaudium fuit qu&m quod universum homines capdrent ; Upon 
the herald's voice being heard, tae joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Li v. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose or motive, and 
equivalent to ut with a. demonstrative, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

lacedamonU legdtos Jithinas misirwUf qui eum aifsentem accusaren!; 
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The LacedsBmonians aent^ambassadors to Athens to accuse him in his oh- 
sence. Nep. dusar equUcUum omnem propmittUy qui videant, quas in par' 
tea iter faciant. Cebs. 

So with relative adverbs ; as, Lampsacum ei {TkemistdcU) rex dondraif 
unde vinum sumSret, i. e. ex qiid or ut inde^ &c. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after an indefinite general expres- 
sion, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fuerunt ed tempestdtey qui dicgrent ;' There were some at that time who 
said. Sail. Erant, quibus appetentior famcB videretur; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui existimdri veliht. 
Cic. Si ^uis erit, qui perpetttam orationem desidSret, aU^rd actione andiet. 
Id. Venient UffidneSy qusB neque me intdtum., neqtte te impunltum patian- 
tur. Tac. So alter est, in the sense of " there is reason why ; " as, Elst 
quod gaudeas. You have cause to rejoice. Plaut. Est quod visam domum. 
Id. Si est quod desit, ne bedtus quidem est. Cic. 

The eJtpressions included in the rule are est, sunt, adest, prasto sunt^ 
eristunty exoriuntury inveniuTitury reperiuntuTy si quis est, tempus fuity tern- 
pus veniety <&c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Est unde hcec fiant, There are resources whence this may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi idisto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are indefinite. Hence, after sunt quidamy sunt nonnulli, sunt 
muUiy &c., when referring to definite persons, tlie relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as. Sunt ortUlOnes qutedaniy qvus Menocrito dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt quiy even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as, Sunty quos juvat. Hor. 

■ 7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in- 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive; as, 

JVmo est, qui kaud intellTgat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. JVtdla res fst, qusdperferre possit continuum laborem ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor. Quinct. JVuUa pars est corpdrisy quae 
non sit minor. Id. Nihil est, quod non alicuhi esse cogatur. Id. In foro 
vix decimus quisque esty qui ipsus sese noscat. Plaut. Quis esty qui utUia 
fugiat .'* Who is there that shuns what is useful ? Cic. ^n est quisquum, 
qui hoc ignoret .'' Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. JVumquid 
est maliy quod non dixfiris ^ Ter. 

Grenerai negatives are nemo, nullv£y nihil, unus nony alius now, Tion 
quisqvnmy vix tdVus, nee ullu^y &c., with est ; vix with an ordinal and 
quisque ; nego esse quenquamy &c. Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quiSy quantuSy vtery ecquiSy numquiSy an quisquam, an atiquis^ 
quotus quisque y quotuSy &c., with est ; quoty quhm mtdti, &c., with sunt. 
1. The same construction is used after non est, nihil est, quid est, numquid 
esty &c., followed by quody cur, or quarey and denoting " there is no reason 
why," " what cause ? " is there any reason ? " as. Quod timeas, non est ; 
There is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. Nihil esty quod adventum 
nostrum pertimescas. Cic. Quid esty quod de ejus civitate dubltes ? Id. 
QtUd esty cur virtus ipsa per se non efficiat hecLtos 7 Id. ' 

So after 7M>n haheo, or nihil habeo; as, JVbn haheOy quod te acctlsem. Cio. 
Nihil habeo y quod scribam. Id. 

Note. The relative clause takes the subjunctive after the ezpressionf 
20* 
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included in this and the last rule, only when it exjpresses what is intended 
to be affirmed of the subject of the antecedent clause ; as, J^erno est, qui 
nesciat ; There is no one who is ignorant, i. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. 
Bo Sufit, qui fioc aurpant;. There are some who blame this, i. e. some blame 
this. Veil. 

If the relative clause is to be construed as Apart of the logical subject, it 
does not require the subjunctive ; as, J^TihU stabile est, quad infidum est; 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

8. A relative clause Expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

. Peccavisse mihi videor, qui a te discessSrim ; I think I have erred in 
having left you. Cic. Inertiam aceHsas adolescentium, qui istam artem 
fion ediscant ; You blame the idleness of the young men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughly. Id. O fortunate adolescejis, qui tute virtiUis 
Homerum prceconem invengris ! Id. • 

Sometimes, instead 6f qui alope, ut, quippe, or utpote — qui, 

is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Convivia cum pairs nan inibat, quippe qui ne in oppidum quidem nisi 
rard venisset. Cic. Neque AnXonius procul alirat, utp5te qui magna 
exercitu sequeretur. Sail. 

9. After dignus, indignus, apius^ and idoneus, a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Videtur, qui aliquando impSret^ dignus esse; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to command. .Cic. Pompeius idoneus non est, qui impetret. Id. 
Et rein idoneam,^e qu^ queers tur, et homines dignos, quibuscum disseratur^ 
putant. Id. 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Quis sertrus libertate dignus fuit, cui 
nostra salus cara non esset? The subjunctive is here used according to 
No. 7 of this section. 

10. A relative clause, after tmus and solus^ restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

HtBc est una contention quss adhuc permansgrit ; This is the only dispute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, qjisB nos vocet 
ad scy et ailiceat sudpte naturd / Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id.' 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. See § 266. 

12^. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 

narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 

action is spoken of; as. 

Semper habXti sunt fortissimi, qui ^ummam im/ieni.potirentur; Those 
have always been considered the bravest, who obtained the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. Ut quisque maxfmd laboraret locus, aut ipse occurrebat, aut 
allquos m'ttebat. So afler si qitis or qui ; as, Si qui rem malitiosiiis g^essis- 
■et, dedScus existimabant. Cic. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

^ 266. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the intei^ 
rogative form ; as, 

Qualis sit animus, ipse atdnms nescit; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. Credibtle non est, quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
. much I write. Id. Quis ego sim, me togUas ? Do you ask me who I am ? 
Plant. JVec quid scribam, habeo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doee me^ ubi sint dii; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Qu^m pridem 
sibi heredltas venisset, fhcet. Id. JfuTic accHpey quare desipiant omnes. Hor. 
Id utrilm illi sentiant, an ven) simQlent, tu intelllges. Cic. QtuerOy num tu 
aenatui causam tuarn permittas. Id. Vides, ut tdtd. stet nive candidum 
Soracte. Hor. Nescit, vitdne fru&tur, an sit apud manes. Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as^ 

Q^uantus, qualis, quot, quotus, quotuplez, uter ;quis, qui, cujas; ubl.qud, 
unde, qud; quorsum, quamdiu, quamdudum, quamprldem, quoties, cur, quare, 
quamolrrem, quemadmddum, quomddo, ut, qudm, qwintoplre, an, ne, num^ 
utrum, anne, annon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions f 
as, Fide avaritia quid facit. Ter. 

Rem. 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced hy ntriim^ num, 
or the enclitic ne. ; and, in such case, the second is usually introduced by 
an ; as, Multnm interest, utrum laus imminuSitur, an salvs deseratur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the- 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, J^unc habeam^ium, necne, 
incertum est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. DuJbllo an, hand scio an, nescio an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost afiirmative ; as, Dubito, an liunc prir 
mum omnium ponam ; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. Nescin quis, used nearly in the sense ofafiquis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb.; as, Lueus, nescio quo ca-su, nocturjio 
tempdre incensus est. Nepv 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

<^ 266. 1. Wh^n a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the' subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an, essential pari, 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 

Qu'd enim potest esse tarn perspicuum, quhm esse aliqTiod numen, quo 
hxc regantur .•' For what can be so clear as that there is some divinity by 
whom these things are governed ? Cic. Illud sic fere dcfiniri solct, deed- 
rum id ease, qvod consentaneum sit hominis excdlentiee. Id. Audiam quid 
sit, qudd Eplcikrum non probes ; I shall hear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. Jussit ut, qtUB venissent, naves EubcBum peterent*. 
tiiv. 
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A clause, thus connected to a preceding dependent proposition, is some- 
times called an intermediate clause. 

To this rule belongs the construction of the oratio obliqua, or indirect 
discourse, that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Ceesar said, *^ 1 came, I saw, I conquered," is direct, — 
Cesar said, that he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2. In the oratio obliqua, the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the language of Marcus An- 
tonius, make use, the former of the oratio directa, the fatter of the oratio 
obliqua ; — AntoniiLS inquitf ** ^rs edrum rerum est, quae sciuntur ; " Antoni- 
us says, " Art belongs to those things which are known." Cic. Antonius 
inuuity artem edrum rerwin esse, quce sciantur; Antonius says, tJiat art 
belongs to those things which are known. Quinct. 

So, Socrates dicere soUbat^ omneSy in eo qtwd Bcirent,5a^ esse tHoquentes; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato mirdri se aiebat, quid rum ridfiret 
arvspexj aruspicem cum vidisset. Id. Ntgat jvs esse, qui miles non sit, 
pugjidre cum hosie. Id. Indignabantur ibi esse imperium, ubi rum esset 
libertas. Liv. ItCique AthenienseSj quod honestum non esset, id ne utile qui 
dem (esse) putav6runt. Cic. 

Remark 1. When the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratio 
directOf to denote liberty, power, <&c., the same remains in the oratio obli' 
qua, and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative ; as, Ad heec 
Arioftistus respondit, quum vellet, congrederetur ; To this Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet him when he pleased. Css. In the oraHo directa, this 
would be congredidris. So, Is ita cum Casdre agit, ne aut sux magnopirt 
viriiiti tribu^ret, aul ipsos despic^ret. Id. See § 273, 3, 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oratio 
obUqua, either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio ahliqua, sui and situs are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in chanfi^in? the oratio directa into the 
obliqua, depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the fiiture perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the obliqu^ form. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, Imperdvit Alexander Lysippo, 
vt eorum equltum», qui apud Granicum cecidSrant./ac^re/ statuas; Alexan- 
der ordered Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicos. Son^etimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of the proposition, tlie 
indicative is used, to avo\,d giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Socrdtes accttsdtus est, qu6d corrumpSret juventntem ; Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. -Deum invoeci' 
bantf cujus ad solenne venissent ; They invoked the god, to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Li v. Here the charge of corrupting the youth is 
not made by the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers alleg-e that they have come to attend upon the 
solemnities of the sod. The indicative, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another Uian the writer. In Cicero, however, the words rfico, 
putOf arbltror, and the like, are oflen construed in a similar manner ; as, 
Q^um enim, HannibdHs permissUf exissei de castris, rediit pauJo post, qudd 

se oblitum ncscio quod dicSret, because (as) he said, he had forgotten 

something. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

'^ 267. The imperative mood is used, in the second person, 
to express a comrnand, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

Kosce te, Know thyself. Cic. JEquam memento servdre mcntem. Re- 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. Ilor. Htic ades, Come hither. 
Virg. Pasce cnpeUas, et potum pastas age, et inter agendum occursdrB 
edpro caveto. Id. 

The plural form in tote is rare ; aa, FacUote. Ovid. PetitOte. Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is ehieAy 

used in enacting laws ; as, 

Virgines vestdles in urbe oustodiunto ignem foci pvbtla ^empitemum, 
Cic. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 

and nor by neve ; as, ^ 

Ne tanta anlmis assuescTte bella. Virg. Ne crede coldri. Id. Horrilnem 
mortuwn in urbe ne sepelito, neve urlto. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an ezhortationf, os 
an entreaty. See § 2G0, II., Rem. 6. Sometimes also the future indica- 
tive. See § 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3 Sometimes, for the simple imperative, far, with the subjunc- 
tive is used ; as. Far erudias, Instruct, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noli with the infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
ne ; as, Ji'oli ptUdre, Do not suppose. Cic. Cave exisames. Do not think. 
Id. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time of 
the verbs with which they are connected ; as, 
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Hoc fac6re possum, I am able to do this. Cic. Vidi nostras inim%eos 
cupSre helium^ I saw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. Jfec gem- 
Sre aerid cessabit turtur ah rdmOf Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo 
from the lofty elm. Virg. Victorem vIcUe succubuisse queror, I com- 
plain that the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senVms 
Budisse dicgbant, ^^^J ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^7 had- heard (it) from the old men. Cic. 
Audiet cives n.cmase ferritin juventtiSf The youth will hear that the citizens 

have whetted the sword. Hor. Negat sese verbum esse factOrum, He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postquam audiSrat non datum 
iri JUio uxdrem siio^ After he had heard that a wiie would not be given to 
his son. Ter. Semper existimabltis nihil horum vos visGros fore, You will 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Remark 1. The present infinitive is sometimes used to denote a cqm 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memlni ; but the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
pletion of the action ; as, Hoe me memlni dicSre, I remember my saying 
this. Cic. Teucrum memlni Sidona venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Virg. 

So, also, with recordor; — Recordor longh omnibus unum anteferre J!9e- 
mosthinem. Cic. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive Li 
used with memlni ; as, Meministi me ita distribuisse causam. Cic. 

Rem. 2. On the other hand, the perfect sometimes occurs where, in 
Englisii, the present would be used ; as, Fr aires tcndentes PeLion imposu- 
isse 0/2^mj90,.... endeavoring to place.... Hor. Magnum si pect&re possU 
excussisse deum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when the verb has no future ; as, Deslne fata deiim flecti sperdre^ Cease 
to hope that the fates of the gods will ' he changed. Virg. Progeniem 
Trojano a sanguine duci audiirat. Id. Cra>s mihi argentum dare dixity i. e. 
se dfitHrum esse. Ter. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both voieeBffut&rum easB or 
fore, followed by vi and the subjunctive, is often used; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action ; as, J^unquam putdvi fore, ut sup' 
plez ad te venirem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Susplcor fore, ut infnngatur Aomimem 
improhUas. Id. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed. 

The perfect participle with /ore is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, ^idd vid£ret nomine pacts bellum involatum fore. 
Cic. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed bj the future active parti- 
ciple with fuisse, denotes a future action contingent upon a condition 
which was not fulfilled; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, ^n censes me tantos lahores 
BUsceptQrum fuisse, si iisdem Jinlbus gloriam meam quibus vitam essem 
terminatarus ? Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, &c. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit omnibus, nisi tanta acerbitas injuruBfuisset, 
nunquam Ulos in eum locum progressuros fuisse,.... that they never would 
have come into tliat place. Id. 

Futurum fuisse, also, with ut and the subjunctive, is used in this sense « 
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9M,JitiH nundi essent aUdtiy exigtimdbant plerique fatarum fuisse, ut irppH' 

dum caperfitur^ that the town would have been taken. Cees. This form 

18 neoeesarj in the passive voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the past tenses of the indicative, 
sometimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ; as, (Dixit) sibi vitamjUuB sud cariorem fuisse, si libera 
ac pudlciB vivSre lidttum fuisset ; (He said) that the life of his daughter 
haa been dearer to him than his owfi, if it had been permitted.... Liv. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
future participle; as, Si tenyisset Stesichdrus modum, videtur proxlmiis 
(Bmiddri Hom£rum potuisse; He seems to have been able, i. e. it seems 
that he would have been able, to rival Homer, if, &c. Quinct. 

^ %o9« The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite 
ly, but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § 239. 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the third person singular of 
that voioe, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, Vides toto properftri 

litdre^ You see that haste is made Virg. See § § 209, Rem. 3, (2), and 

239, Rem. 3. 

The present infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as. 

Ad rempuhlicam pertinet me conservSri, It concerns the state that I 
should be preserved. Cic. Mtnquam est utUe peccare. To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. ^quum estj peccdtis veniam poscentem reddSre rursus. 
Hor. See 4 201, IV. 

Remark 1. In such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application . to moral beings, ^eyt^ri^m maybe understood before 
peccare and reddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is often the subject of a proposition- when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and also when 
the verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, eitlier in 
the active or passive voice ; as. Cut verba dare difficile est. Ter. Mendd- 
cem Tnemdrem esse oportet. Quinct. Jfeque est te tal\^re cuiqitam, sc. pote. 
Virg. J^an enim me hoc jam dic6ro pudebit. Cic. See § 209, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be^ the subject of an infinitive j as, 
Audio non linire cuiqttam in nave capillos deponSre. Ter. 

«5> 270, The infinitive, either with or without a subject- 
accusative, may depend upon a verb ; as, 

HiBC vitare cupimus, We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poitas omnino non 
eonor attingSre, I do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. Sententiam 
valere cupierunty They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero 
te valere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as, 
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Dignu3 amari, Worthy to be loved. Virg. Audjax omnia perpSti, Res* 
olute to endure every thmg. Hor. Sailers ornare, Skilfal to adorn. Ovid. 
Begnes solvere nodum. Hor. IndodlUs pauperiem pati. Id. Lenis reclu- 
dere. Id. See § 213, Rek. 4, (1.) Tempus est kujus libri facSre finem^ 
It is time to finish this book. Nep. Iniil consilia tegcs toUSre, He devised 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon- 
nected, especially in vehement interrogations or exclamations ) as, Jtfene 
incepfo desistSre victam, nee posse IlaUdTeucrorumaxerUre regetn 7 That I, 

vanquished, should desist from my undertaking, nor be able f Virg. 

Me misirum/ te in tantas eerumnas propter me incidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oratio ohliqvja, the words signifying said, saying, &c., are 
often omitted; as. Id facilh efflci posse, sc. dixit. Nep. Q^em signwn 
dsituiiuafugienttbu^? Ourt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, Ei vrovinciam Kw- 
midiam popHlus jussit, sc. dari. Sail. In the compouna forms of the 
infinitive, esse and fuisse are commonly omitted \ as, Sed de ed re legdtos 
missHros dixeruntj sc. esse. Nep. 

'^ 271. The infinitive without a subject is only used after 
certain verbs, especially such as denote desire/ ability, inten- 
tion, or endeavor; as, 

CupiOf optOf volOf and its compounds; possum, mieo, nequeo, vdUo ; 
cogito (to aesign), decemo (to determine), juro, conjurOj propdno, statuo^ 
and constituo (to determine), studeo (to intend) ; conor, puvno for conoTf 
tendo, eontendo, terUo, &c. ; to whica may be added avdeo, consuescOf 
insuesco, ccepi, debeo, -desHno, desisto, disco, doceo, dviAto, haheo for possum 
or debeo, incipio, intermitto, nescio, paro, parco, pratermitto, recUso, soleo, 
vereor, and tne passives audior, cogor, eredor, dicor, exist%mor,feror, negor, 
nuntior, perhibeor, putor, trador, and videor. 

The poets, also, use the infinitive after fuge and parce for noli, and 
sometimes after caveo, fugio, gaudeo, horreo, mettto, memini, obUviseor, 
quaro, reformldo, refugio, tempiro,- timeo, and some others. It is also 
used, in a few instances., after verbs of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, 
Jntroiit videre, He came in to see. Ter. JWm te franggre persiquor. Hor. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of tiiem, this is the regular construction; as, Sententiam ne dic^ret, 
recusdvit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, especially with 
videor. Thus we may say. Mater PavsanicB eo tempdre vixisse dicitur, 
or picltur eo tempOre matrem PausanuB vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias 

is said to have been hving or, It is said that the mother of Pausanias 

was hving Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, 
only wlien it denotes an action or state of the subject of that 
verb. . 

Sometimes, even when the subject remains the same, the infinitive 
takes a pronoun as its subject, especially after cupio, volo, malo, conor, and 
studeo; as, Cupio me esse c'ementem. Cic. Omnis homines, qui sese stu- 
dent praestare ceteris animallhus. Sail. 
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^ 272. The iiifinitiye with the accusative depends on 

verbs and phrases which denote either the exercise of the 

.senses or intellectual powers, or the communication of thought 

to others ; as, 

Videbat, id sine rege Rersdrum non posse Jl^ri ; He saw that that could 
not be done without the aid of the king of the Persians. Nep. Credunt 
se negUgij They believe themselves to te neglected. Ter. Ea te ex litiris 
cognoscire arbitror, I suppose that you know those things by means of 
letters. Cic. Me in ejus potestate dixi fore. Id. Affirmant im^tum jac€re 
tinXmos. Liv. Stspe venit ad aures measy te istud mmii crebr6 dicSre, satis 
te tibi vixisse. Cic. Earn pugnam ad Perusiam pugncUam {esse), quidam 
auctores sunt. Liv. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
object of the verb being boUi in thtt accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted ibr the active, by which means the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or the accusative with per; as, JVc fandoquidem audltum est, cro- 
codilum violdtum esse ab ^gyptio ; instead of ^gyptium crocodllum vie- 
Idsse, Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of the above significations, the conjunction tkatj in 
English, is not represented in Latin by a corresponding conjunction, as tit 
or qudd followed by the indicative or subjunctive; but, instead of that con- 
struction, the subject following tfiai is put in the accusative, and its verb 
la the infinitive. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 

translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 

the indicative or potential, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tuA virtute frui cupimus ; We wish you to enjoy, or that you may 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror te ad me nihU scrib€re...tbat you do not write... Id. 
AudUrnt non datum ixi filio uxorem 5iM»....that ishe would not be given.... 
Ter.' 

Rem. 4. As the present infinitive denotes unfinished action, and relates 
to the time of the verb, on which it depends, it expresses unfinished past 
Action, and corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when with an accusa- 
tive it follows a past tense ; as. Dixit CcBsdrem facSre, He said that Cssar 
toa^ doing. Cabs. In like manner the perfect infinitive with an accusative 
after a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative; as, Dixit 
Casarem fecisse, He said that Ceesar had done. 

Rem. 5. The present infinitive ajEler verbs of sehse, is oflea 
equivalent to the present participle ; as, 

SurgSre videt lunam, He sees tiie moon (to rise) rising. Vitg. Jtrma 
rntilare tfident. Id. Videlds colluc€re /acej. Id. JVec Zepkpros audis 
spirare ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. Stspe hoc majdres 
naiu dicSre audivi. Cic. 

In the following example, the infinitive and present participle are used 
in the same construction : — Medium video disceddre ecdum palantes^ue 
polo stellar. Virg. 

^ 273. When the particle tkaty in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by,«^, &c. (see 
1^ 262) ; but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive. 
" 21 
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h The subjunctive is commonly used after verbs of endeatf* 
wring, aiming, and accomplishing. 

Such are facio, e/iciot perficio, studeo ; id, hoc or ilbtd ago ; opBram do, 
msditor, euro, in animum iiuLueo, consilium capio, nitor, contendo, vidto (to 
take care) J nihU anHouius habeo qu&m, dui.; tm, Eloquentid pcrficit, ut 
auxUio sociOrum Lacedamjonii privarentur. Nep. 

Fado with ut and the subjunctive is also used as a periphrasis for the 
indicative ; as, InxUua quidem feci, ut L. FlanUnium e sendtu ^icirem, for 
itt^tus ejed. Cic. 

Facio, when used of a writer, in the sense of introduces or represents, 
is sometimes joined with a participle ; as, Ixelium et ScipiOnem facimus 
admirantes. Cic. Efficio, in the sense of proving, takes an infinitive , as, 
JDioBarchus vuU effic^re anlmos esse mortdUs. Id. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to 
advise, to commission, to encourage, to command, and the like^ 
when the purpose of the request, &c., is to be expressed, usu- 
ally take afler them the subjunctive with ut or ne ; as, 

Te non hortor solum sed etiam oro, ut totd mente in remjmUicam incum- 
has. Cic. Monet, ut suspiciones vitet. Css. Voluseno mandat, nt ad st 
revertatur. Id. 

J\runtio, scribo, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, when 
they imply an injunction or intention that something should be done ; as, 
Hoc nunc non ut facias, sed ut te Jaclre et fecisse gaudeas, scribo. Cic. 
Misit qui diciret, ne discedSret. Nep. 

Jvheo commonly takes the accusative with the infinitive, but sometimes 
the subjunctive, especially when used absolutely, or without the person 
being expressed to whom the command is men ) as, Jubete istos exlrs 
for€is. Ter. Sivejubebat ut facgrem quid. lior. 

3. In the oratio ohliqua, the construction of fhe accusative 
with the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to 
denote possibility, liberty, or duty ; as, 

VirginiUS unum Ap. Claudium legum exp&rtem esse aiibat : respicSrent 
tribunal homines castellum omnium sceUrum. Liv. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, after a verb of 
asking, commanding, &c., the construction oflen passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive; as, Ordbat ne se ut parricidam libirUm 
aversarentur : sibi yii&m JUia sud carisrem fuisse si.... Liv. See § 266, 2, 
Rem. 1. ' 

4. Verbs which denote willingness, ununllingness, permission, 
and necessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive. 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, permitto, potior, sino^ licet, oportet, and 
neccsse est; as, Optavit ut in currum patris tolleretur. Cic. Qtt» Antonio 
permlsit, ut partes facSret ? Jd. 

An infinitive passive without a subject, is sometimes used with oportet ; 
as, J{on oportuit relictas, sc. esse ancillas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamen 
oportuit, sc. esse. Id. Jfon putdbant de tali viro suspicionibus oportere 
jadicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infinitive 
afler them, are occasionaJly followed by the subjunctive. 
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5. AHer verbs denoting jo^f or griefs surprise or wonder, either 
the accusative with the infinitive, or qudd with the indicative or 
subjunctive, may follow. 

Such are gaudeo, detector, gratum est mihi, doleo, ungor, indignor, miror; 
as, Angor anXmo non armis egere rempublToam. Cic. Gaudeo tUn jucim- 
das meas esse litSras. Id. Gaudeo qu6d te interpellavi. Id. 

After doleo, gaudeo, and other neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as propter, &c. See § 232, (2.) 

6. The particle that, in English, is represented in Latin by qudd, when a 
demonstrative pronoun, as Iioc, Ulud, istud, &c., precedes, or is to be sap- 
plied. In such case, qudd is followed by the indicative ; as, lUud quoque 
nobis aceedit incommddum, qu6d M. Junius hoe tempdre abest. Cic. 

Quod, in the beginning of a sentence, in the sense of as to, especially in 
the epistolary style, is followed by an indicative. See § 20G, (14.) Qjudd 
(that) is generally explanatory, qr denotes a cause ; ut (Uiat), a' purpose. 
or result. 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it; as, Totum hoc philosopbari displicet. Cic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicare JuU 
vincire. Val. Max. 

It may he either the subject or object of a verb. See § § 209, Rem. ?, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an ac- 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood; as, Te accepisse meas 
litiras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative ', as, Vidire est perspicSro 
miimtid, Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun» 
See §270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as, PraUsr plor&re, 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an ablative ; aa, Audito regent in SicUiam tendSre. 
Sail. ^ 

It sometimes, also, denotes a purpose, like a participle in dus; as, Lorf- 
tam donat habere viro. Virg. 



PARTICIPLES. 

^274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, 

Qitidtim, poeta nominOtus; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. CatulO- 
nim cMUa leana. The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. FavenUs 
rebus Carthaginiensium, Favoring ue interests of the Cartha^nians. Liv. 
Tendens ad sidira palmas. Virg. AceusdJtus rei capitalis. Cic. Omlna 
doctus, Stat. Casus ahies visHra marlnos. Id. CaritUri arbore monUs, 
Ovid. Pareendum est tenSris. Juv. Utendum est state. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future acfive participles, denote 
respectively an action which is present, past, oii* future^ in refer- 
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ence to the time of the verb with which they are connected ; 



a», 



Simtd hoc dicens attoUit se. Virg. Turn ad Tliraseam in hortis a^ntem 
missus est. Tac. Tumum fbgientem hcBc terra videbit. Id. Qui missus ab 
Argis Itald consedirat urbe. Id. Lamia munire a:dilitdtis perfunctus, petit 
prtBturam. Cic. Jussa» cvmjide vijenas luam. Hor. Juvtnis medius mori- 
torus in hostes irruU. Virg. FenturuB injecit sese in agmen. Id. IlUi ttbi 
ventara bella expediet. Id. 

Remark 1. Tbe present participle sometimes denotes that which is 
about to be done ; as, InterclusU hiems, et terruit duster euntes, .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Rem. 2. The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose > as, 
Cunctis nam, lecti navibus ibant, orantes veniamj et templum clamOre pete 
hant. .... to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle passive often denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies tlie place of a present participle passive ; ob, 
Js''9tus evdlatpieed tectus caligine ....covered with pitchy darkness. Ovid. 

REDt. 4. HabeOf with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter^ 
mination, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as, 
ClodU anlmum perspectum habeOy cognitum, judicatum ; for perspen. Da, 
reddo^ euro, and facio, are sometimes so construed with participles ; as, 
Missam iramfaxiei, for mittet. Ter. 

Rem. 5. The perfect passive participle is sometimes used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun in io or us ; as, ^nte Romam conditam, Before tho 
building of Rome. Cic. Post genus homlnum natum. Id. Post sacra 
constituta. Id. 

Rem. 6. The future active participle often denotes inten-i 

tion or purpose ; as, 

Ad Jovem, Hammdnem pergit consultQrus de origine sud ; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult him about his origin. Just. . 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, when 

joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to 

have, to receive, to undertake, 6i,c. 

Such are do, irado, tribuo, attrihuo, mando, mitto, cond'&co, loco, habeo, 
accipio, suscipio, reiinquo, euro, deposco, rogo ; as, Testamentiim tibi tradii 
legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. Atlribuit nos truci- 
dandos Cethfgo. Cic. Q^od utendum accepiris, reddtto. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as. 

Is venerandus a nobis et colendus est. He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthago, Carthage must be destroyed. 
Cato. Mac speranda fu€runt. Virg. So with e^^ used impersonally ; as, 
Utritm pace nobis an bello esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification ; as, Facta narrdbas dissimulanda tibi, Tou were 
relating facts which you should Kave concealed. Ovid. A, L. Bruto pria^ * 
^pe kujys mazim^ conservandi gerUris et nomlnis, Cic 
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KxM. 9. The participle in dms^ in its oblique cases, supplies the place 
of a present participle of the passiye voice, to denote a continued or in* 
complete action. See § 275, U. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in dus^ see § 225, III. 

3. Participles are oflen employed instead of conditional, ex- 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, 

Curio, ad featm sedenti (as he was sitting) magnwm auri pondvs San^ 
nUes athtUrunt. Cic. Tridui viam progressi, rursvs reoerUrunt, for, cjtm 
progressi essent. CtBs. Plum locutaros aJbire nosjussU, .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In many oases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, oimm 
amavisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
English having laved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active participle may also be sup^ied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Rem. o. 
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^ 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, 

Mettu parendi sibi. Fear of obeying him. Sail. Parcendo viotis. By 
sparing the vanquished. Liv. Effirwr studio patres vestros videndif I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consid&tum 
graUd. Sail. Venit ad recipiendum pe(^unias. Varr. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter sin^plar of piurticiples in dus, but it has the meaning of the active 
voice. It IS sometimes translated by the present participle with a prepo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active ; as, ConsUium LacedtemOnem 
occupandi; A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacedeemon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
sense ; as, ^es restituendi nuUa erat, .... of being restored. Nep. AlJkiruu 
erudiendi gratid missus , .... for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
JhUe domandum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. ^^s the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund- supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, ailer a preposi- 
tion, tiie accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

II. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in dus is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

Consilia urbis d^elends (Cic), for urbem ddendi, Plans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarum classium causA (Suet ), for reparandi dosses, 
Perpetiendo labori idoneus. Colum. ^d defendendam Romam ai oppug- 
naad& Capui duces Romdnos abstrakire. Liv. 

21 • 
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Remark 1. The same construction is use^ with the ftitare passive 
participles of utor^fnwr^fungor, and potior, as these verbs were originally 
followed by the accusative ; as, JEtas ad Iubc utenda idonea. Ter. Vim- 
tUia fruendiB etnuA. Cic. In omni muiUre fungendo. Id. 

Rem. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called s 

Cenmdive, and is usually translated like a gerund. The gerundive cannot 
e substituted for the gerund, where ambiguity would arise from the gen- 
der not bein^ distinguishable. It should not De used when the object of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective ; as, AlXquid facienai ratis 
(Cic), not aUcBjus. Jirtem et vera et fatsa dijtidicandi (Id ), not ver&rum 
dijucUcandOrum . 

III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, 
have been already given, amongother nouns, under the heads Genitivey DO' 
Hve, ^ccusativcj and Mlative, The following remarks specify in what con* 
nections they are used : — 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds knd gerundives maj 

follow either nouns or adjectives ; as, 

JSmOr hahendi. Cic. PtUriam spes videndi. Virg. JiTant hdbet nat'Q,raf 
ut alidrum omnium rerum, sic vivendi modum. Cic. Barbdra consuetude 

komlnum immolandorum. Id Venandi sivdiosi. Cic. Certus eundi. 

. Virg. Insuetus navigandL Css. Peh^tus civitdtis regendtB. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
amoTy arSy causa, eonsiliumy consueiil&, eupidUaSy facuUaSy gratiay locus, 
iicentia, modus, occasio, otium, potestas, spes^ studium, tempus^ venia, tfis, 
voluntas, 

(2.) The adjectives which most frequently tal^e after them these geni- 
tives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, cupidus, studiosus, perltus, imperitus, insUiStus, certus, rudis, &c. 
See § 213, Rem. 1, (3.) 

(3.^ The genitive plural sometimes depends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of being joined with the gerundive ; as, Facultas agrorum coiulonandi. Cic. 
^ominandi istGrum erit copia. Plant. In castra ven€runt sni purgandi 
causA. Cobs. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The jferund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns or the singular number and feminine gender ; as, Q;uoniam tui 
mdendi est copia. Plaut. Ego ejus rndendi cuplSis rectd. consfquor. Ter. 
In these examples, tui and ejus are feminine. 

(5 ^ The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency, without any noun or adjective 
cm which they can depend; as, Regium imperium initio conservandss 
libertatis fiiirat. Sail. Causa or p-tUia may sometimes be supplied. In 
some other cases, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not ex- 
pressed ; as, Maneat promnciaUlms potenliam suam tali modo ostentandi, 
HO. facultas, Tac. Ciim haberem in animo navigandi, sc. jn-oposUum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 

especially afler adjectives signifying usefulness or Jitness, and 

also after verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta emporetlca est inuttlis scribendo. Plin. Capessende reipuhUcm 
kaMis. Tac. Ut nee triumtUri accipiundo, nee scrihiB referundo sujicirent, 
Liv. Locum oppido condendo caplre. Id. 

0.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently de- 
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pends are, studeo ; inttvUius sum ; impendo, consUmo or insUmo^ tempus ; 
opiram do, desum, sum (signifying to serve for , to be adequate to)ffaciOf and 
sufficio. 

The dative after sum is usually supposed to depend on an adjective un* 
derstood. See § 227, Rem. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office ; as, Decemiflri leglbus scril^ndis. Lav. So, Comitia cre> 
andis decemvlris. Id. 

(3.) A puipose is more commonly expressed by ad and the accusative) 
than by the dative ; as, Pecus ad vescendum hominibus apta. Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundive after adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, Audax 
omnia perpfiti, i. e. ad omrtia perpetienda. Hor. See § 270, Rbm. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions ad or inter, and sometimes ante, circa, or ob ; 
as, 

M pcenitendum propSraty qui citd judicat. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum, 
While drinking. Just, ^d castrafdcienda. Cic. Ob absolvcndum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, ah, de, e, ex, or in ; or it is used without a 
preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, means, or instru- 
ment; as, 

^ristotilem non deterruit a scribendo. Cic. Ex assentando. Ter. J^on 
videor a defendendis hominibus discedire. Cic. Crescit eundo. Virg. Rem 
qwerunt mercatQris faciei^dis. Cic. OratiOnem Latinam legendis nostris 
efides pUniOrem, Id. 

This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum ; as, Pro 
vapulando. Plant. Cum loquendo. Quinct. 
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^ 276. I. Supines in um are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, ^ ^ 

JVbn Oraiis serBitum matrlbus ibo, I shall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons. Virg. Eurypplum citatum oracQla^PAos^s mittimus, We send 
Eurypylus to consult the oracle of Apollo., id. 

II. Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonltum venio. Plant. Cubltum discessimus. Cic. Ire dejeo* 
ium monumenta regis. Hor. So after participles } as, Patriam defensum 
revocdtus, Nep. Spectatum admissi. Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not ez- 
press motion ; as, Do JiZiam nuptum. Ter. Vos ultum injurias hortor. Sail. 

RsM. 2. The supine in um with eo often forms a periphrasis equiva- 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine is 
formed ; as, JVe bonos omnes perditum eant (Sail.), for perdant. Ereptum 
eunt (Id.), for eripiunt. Ultum ivit (Tac), for ultus est. 
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Rem. 3. The supine in um most frequently occurs with the infinifilf6 
irif with which it forms the future infinitive passive ; as, BnUum visum 
iri a m« piUo. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends 
upon the supine, and iri is used impersonally ; thlis^ *' I suppose (that it 
IB going by me), )*. e. that I am going to see BrutUs." 

HsM. 4. Instead of the supine in um afler a verb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundive in the accusative with ad, or in the genitive with catisd or 
gratidf also the subjunctive with ut or qui, and a present or future partici- 
ple active, may be used to express a purpose. For the gerund and gerun- 
dive, see § 275 ; for the subjunctive with tit, § 96S, — ^wiu qui, § 264 ; and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by the poets, yistead of the 
supine, to express a purpose., See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful^ agreeable^ easy or difficulty 
iaorthy or unworthy ^ honorable or base, and a few others ; 
as, 

MiraMle dUtu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jucundum eo^- 
fAtu aique audltu. Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Res facta fadUts, 
A thing easy to be done. Ter. Locus adltu diffU^lis. Sail. Turpia 
dictu. Cic. Optimum facta. Id. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives afler which the supine in u occurs, 
are afaHlis, arduus, asper, bonus. digniis,indignus,fadllis, digi&Uis,fBBdus, 
gravis, hanestus,4Mrrendus, ineredilfUis,jucunmis, injucunaus, memoralfUiSf 
Jndchar, rarus, turpis, and u£iUs, 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is used also afler the noxanA fas y 
nefas, and opus ; as, 
Hoc fas est dictu, Cic. Jfefas dictu, Ovid. Dictu opus est, Ter. 

Kem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated bv a pa^ve form, . 
' it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, nowever, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
differ in its nature irom otner verbal nouns in us, of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, Obsondtu redeo (Plant.), Cubltu surgat (Cato), o&- 
sondtu ana eubUu, though following verbs, are by some considered as 
supines, by 'others as nouns' depending on a preposition understood. , 

The supine in u, even when it foflows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun ia the ablative, and sometimes in the 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, Ardua imit6tu, ceOHim cognosci 
utUia. Val. Max. JUud autem facile ad credendum est. Cic. Optis pro- 
BcriptiOne dignum. Plin. Aqua potui jueunda. Id. FacUior ad mtellec- 
tum atque imitatidnem. Quinct. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini- 
tive, is used by the best writers a£ieT faciUs, difitHUs, kr6. jucundus. The 
most common construction of ^^gnua is with qvi and the subjunctive. 
See § 264, 9. 
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ADVERBS- 

^ 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbS| 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Ben^ moneSf Yoa advise well. Ter. Fortissimo urgentes, Most vi£[or- 
ously pressing on. Plin. MaU narrando. Ter. Ldmgi dissimllis. Cict 
ValtU benO. Id. 

Remark I. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns; as, 

Hamtrus plant ordtor. Cic. Admbdum pudla. Liy. Jiihil admddum, 
Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions ; as, 

Plank noster. Cic. Patdd idtra ewn locum. Goes. 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation ; as, 

Jion parere noluitf He was not unwilling to (obey. Nep. Hand ign&ra 
malif Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Nee verd non omni suppUcio digm. Cic^ 
Hand nifiil est, It is something. Ter. So, nonmUlif some ; nonnvnqiiamf 
sometimes. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

Jfemo 7um videt, "Every one sees. Cic. So, if both the antecedent and 
the predicate of a relative clause are negative, the proposition is affirmac 
tive ; as, JfeTno estf qui nesciat ; Every body knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Two negatives, however, though connected as above speci* 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negation ; as, Neque ille baud objiciet mihi. 
Plant. Jura te non nocitHrum homini nemini. Id. Especially are nequ&y 
nee J and sometimes non, thus used after a negative, instead of aut or vel; 
as, Non me carminlbus vincel, nee Orpheus, nee Ldnus. Virg. NemTnem, 
non re, non verbo, non vuUu denigue offendi. Cic. Nullius rei neque press, 
neque manceps foetus est. Nep. 

Rem. 6. Non is sometimes omitted ailer non modd or non 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem ; as, 

Miktkum modd irasei, sed ne doUre quidem impnne licet, .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Cum senatia non solum juvdre rempuhllcam, sed 
ne lugire quidem liciret. Id. ^ 

JWm is a\ao rarely omitted after non modd when followed by sed or veriim 
with'etiam ; as, Qui non modd eafutura timet, veriim^etiamfert, sustinetquM 
prasentia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

Rem. 7. FadtU, in the sense of undovbtedly, clearly, is joined to super- 
latives, and words of similar import ; as, Vir unus totius QrtecuB facile 
doctissimus. Cic. Homo rtgionis illtus virtnte facile princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con- 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case. 
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When thuB resolved, the antecedent will he found to modi^ some word 
in its own clause, and the relative to serve both as a connective for a sub- 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained . in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves the threefold purpose of a connective and a double 
modifier; as, 

Ed postqiiam Ctesar pervinUf ebsHdes poposcU ; After Ciesar came thither, 
he demanded hostages (Cses.) ; i. e. ObAaes poposcit post id tempus, in quo 
ed perviTiU; He demanded hostages after the time at tohich he came thither; 
where post id tempus modifies poposcit^ and in quo serves as a connective, 
and also modifies pervenit. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of the phrase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 
the antecedent clause ; as, Ed postquam perv€nitf tum obsides poposcit^ .... 
then he demanded hostages ; i. e. ObsHdes poposcit tempore, post id tempus 
in quo ed pervenit; He demanded hostages at a time subiBequent to the time 
at which ne came thither. So, CCim venit calamltas, tum detrimentum aecip' 
Uur (Cic), i. e. Detrimeniun eo tempdre aecipfUur^ in quo venit calamltas. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 278. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions^ and 
some others, connect words which are in the same can* 
struction. 

Words are in the same construction, when they stand in the same rebz- 
fion to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and prepositions relating to the same word ; as, 

Fulvis et umbra sumus, We are dust and shade. Hor. Si tu et Tullia 
valitiSj eso et CicSro val€mus. Cic. Affgfire jaeto turrlbus^u« constitfttis, 
Ces. Clarus et honoratus vtV, An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
CtBsar Remos cohortatus, liberaliterque oratidne prosecOtus. Css. Pater 
tuusy qium colui et dilexi. Cic. Cum triumphum egSris, censorqve fuSris, 
et obieris legdtus. Id. Ciim ad oppldum accessisset, castrAque ibi ponSret. 
Cses. Adea anlmo, et omitte timOrem. Cic. Ea videre ac perspicSrQ. 

fotestis. Id. Graviter et copiose dixisse dicltur. Id. Cum fratre an sine, 
d. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulative conjunctions ae, atquSf 
ef, etiamf que^ nu, neque, the disjunctives aiU^ seUy sive, ve, vely neve, neu^ 
and also qudmf praterquamj nisi, an, nempe, quamvis, nedum, sed^utem, 
veriim. and, in general, sucn as, when used to connect clauses, do not im- 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, ceu, tanqvam, quasif ut, &c. ; as, 
JVec census f nee clarum nomen avOrum, sed probitas magnos ingeniumque 
faxiX. Ovid. PhUos&phi negant quenquam virum bonum esse, nisi sapien- 
tem. Cic. Gloria virtiUem tanquam umbra sequitur. Id. 

RsM. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, 
though in the same construction ; as, Mea et reipubllccs inilrest. Cic. 
(See § 219.) Sive es Rome, sive in Epiro. Id. (See § § 221 and 254.) In 
MettU desemdat judHcis avreSf et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 3. The above conjunctions connect not only singlef 
words, but clauses whose construction is the sanie ; that 19^ 
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whose subjects are in the same case, and their verbs in the 

Bame mood ; as, 

Concidunt ventijfugiuntque nubes; The winds subside, and the clouds 
disperse. Hor. Locum^ quern et non eoquU sol^ et tangit ros. Varr. LuM 
decern per dies facti sunt, neqys res tdla' preUermissa est. Cic. Vides, ut 
aJtd stet mve candHduia Soracte, nee jam sustineant onus silvie laborantes, 
gelitque flumlna oonstiterint adUo. fior. JntelligiUs et animum et priBSto 
fuisse, nee consilium defuisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctive is oflen used for the imperative, they may 
be connected by the above conjunctions ; as, Disce nee invideas. Pers. 

Rkm. 5. The indicative and subjunctive may also be thus connected, if 
the clause of the latter is not dependent; as, ffec satis scio, nee, si sdam, 
dicire ausim. Li v. 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is oflen omitted; as, Cvi Romm domus^uzot^ 
libirif procurator esset. Cic. Qzub viiia sunt non senectutisj sed inertiSf 
igndveBf somniailOsiB senectutis. Id. AbiU, excessit, evdsitf erUpU. Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are often used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, Et pecumapersuadet, et gratia, et auctor^tas 
dicentisj et dignltas, et postr€md aspeetu^. Quinct. Hoc et turpe, nee 
tamen tulum. Cic. Neque luUa est, et aUema est. Id. £t tibi et mihi 
voluptati fore. Id. Res ipsa aut invitahU aut dehortaHtur. Id. 

In like manner nunc,. ..nunc, simul...Mmid, partim....partim, qud.....quA, 

turn turn, dim.... turn, are used before words or clauses. Turn.. ..turn not 

only signify both and, but also at one tinu at another time. Citm 

turn generally give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is onen increased by the addition of verd, cert^, prtecipud, imprimis, 
maxim6, &o. ; as, Luxuria, ci!im amni at&ti turpis, turn mazime senectikti 
faedissima est. Cic. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sive 
or seu, rather than aut or vel, is employed ; as, Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. Ac and atque signify as and than after adjectives and adverbs 

denoting similarity or dissimilarity vas, Similiter/etci^ac si me roges, as 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me colit cequ^ atque patrdnum suum,....SiS much 
as.... Id. Si alitor scribo ac sentio. If 1 write otherwise than I think. Id. 
lUi sunt alio ingenio atque tu. Plant. 



ARRANGEMENT. 
I. OF WORDS. 

^ 279* 1. In English, after connectives, are placed, first, the subject, 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
then the object of the verb ; and last, prepositions, and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or natural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, 
first, the subject and its modifiers ; then the obliaue cases, 
and other words which depend upon or modify tne verb ; 
and last of all, the verb. 
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f 
This arrangement, however, though common, is by no means invariable, 
since it is a general rule, that th^ most ^nphatic word in a sentence is to b9 
placed Jlrst. 

3. Connectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause. 

The following connectives may stand either in th6 first or second place, 
and sometimes m the tliird i-'-equidenif ergo, etinim, etiam, ideOy igitur, itdr- 
quCf licet, namque, ([uia, quamquaniy qvippe, quondam, saltern, sed, tametif 
tU, utpdte, and some others. 

Autem,, enimj and verd (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
limes the third ', as, Jlle enim rexocdttis resistive coBpit. Caes. Ego ver6 
xdlem, affuisses. Cic. The enclitics que, ne, re, are usually subjoined to 
the first word in a clause. 

Quidem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, 
Verbo ille reus erat, re quidem verd Oppianlcus. Cic. Me scilicet maximd, 
sed proximo ilium quoque fefellissem. Id. 

In negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem follows, the emphatic 
word ; as,' Ne ad Catdnem quidem provocdbo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distinguished from, thie other, they must stand together ; as. Hom- 
ines hominlbus maxlmd utiles esse possunt. Cic. Equites alii alio dilapsi 
sunt. Liv. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Dum 
tacent, clamant. Cic. Fra^le corpus animus sempitemus movet. Id. 

6. Inquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words quoted ; as, " JVim ndsti quid pater,'' inquit, " Chrysippus dicat" 
Hor. " Quid,'' aio, " tua crimina prodis 7 " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed after their nouns, especially when any 
thing is dependent on them. When a noun is limited by another noun, 
as well as by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both; as, UUa 
officii prcBcepta. Cic. Tuum er^a dignit&tem meam studium. Id. 

Demonstratives, and the adjectives primus, medivs, &c. (see § 205, 
Rem. 17), usually precede their nouns ; as, Ea res. Cses. His ipsis ver- 
bis. Cic. Media noz. Csbs. ReHqua ^gyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
are connected ; as, Vir darisslmus. Cic. Vis tempestatis. Cses. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ', as, Marcus 7\tllius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritamenta malOrum. Ovid. 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the pnenOmen stands first, 
next tlie nom^n, third the cognomen, and last the agnomen; as, PubUus 
Cornelius Scipio Africdnus, The prsenomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. 

10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

FopQli Romdni laus est. Cic. Laudis avidi, pecaniie liberales. Sail. 
Cunctis esto benignus, nulli blandus, paucis familidris, omnibus tequus. 

Sen. Monumentum sere perennius. Hor. Hanc tibi dono do, Ter. -Ad 

meridiem spectans. Cic. Extra peruMum. Id. 

Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last ; 
as, Incerta fortume. Liv. JVec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest. Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usually stands before the wordji by 
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^liicli the noon is modified ; tA, AvriniA luce ad sextdm horam. Liv. AiL 
pnvdtvm ioCifteinfuit luetuOsum. Cic. tl^avUmCmd lastidam. Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and aH 
adjective, or a genitive by which the noun is modified ; as, ^vJtiA in rt. 
C«ic. Justis de eausis. Id. Suos inter aqtuUes. Id. 

Per, in adjurations, is o^n separated iy other words ; as, l*er egote deM 
viro. I'er. 

Tenus and versiis follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositionB^ 
especially when joined with relative pronouns. 

1 1. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugtirthiif ubi eos AfftcA decessisse ratus est, nequepropter loci natHraai 
Cirlam amis expu^nare possit, mcmia circumdat. Sail. Servire magit 
fuiim imperare parati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same delation to several wiurds, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ^ as, Vk grams et sapiens. Cic. Clams et Aon^ 
rdtus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed after their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, ' 

Q^i sim, ex eo, quem ad te misi, cognosces. Sail-. LitSras ad te misiypet 
^uas gratias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. Qjuisque is generallv placed after se, suusy qtd, ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisque Met tv£ri. Cic. Satis superque est sihi stcdrum 
cuique rerum cura. Id. SeveHtas animadversidnis infimo cuique gratis-- 

' sima. Id. (Risque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
qualifies ; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
the latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Mal^ parta mal^ dUabuntur, 
Cic. Jfihil tam aspirum negtte tam dfffi&lle esse, quod non cupidissim6 

facturi essent. Sail. Imperium facTl^ iis artlbus retinetur, quious initio 

partum est. Id. Sed mazim^ adolescentium famUiaritates appetebat. JA* 
Jfon tam in bellis et in prcdiis, qukm in vromissis etfide firmiorem. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has establisned a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, JVe quid respvJbllca detrimenti capiat. Cic. 

16. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. Them 
may arise irom a regard to the narmony of the sentence, firom poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
ihe preceding^ — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee ; as, £lsse videtur; nor, in general, witli a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of Ions words or long measures,— >of short words or 
short measures, — of words Iseginning alike or ending alike,— shouJd^be 
Avoided. 

22 
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II. OF CLAUSES. 

^ 2o0» A compound sentence, in which the leading clause if 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a 
period, 

I. In a regular period, the leading verb is plaqed at the end, 

and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 

clause ; as, ' 

Pausanias, cum semianlmis de templo eldtus esset^ confestim animam 
efflavit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ab imprdbis et perditis civlbvs 
rempvblicam teneri viderem, sicut et meis temporibus scimuSf et nonnuUis 
aliis accidisse acceptmusj non mod6 preemiis, qtuB apud me minimttm valentf 
sed ne pericQlis quidem compulsus ullis, qudus tamen m4n>entur eHamfoT' 
tisslmi virif ad edrum causam me adjungSrem. Cic. 

2. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
into a period; as, Antigdnus, qunm advershs Seleucum Lysimachumque 
dimic&retf in prcelio occisus est. Nep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause ; as, Manlio, quum diUdior 
Juissetf Marcus Pomponius tribunus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are often placed together at the 
beginning or end of the sentence ; as. Late (sunt) deinde leges, non solum 
qua regni suspidone consiUem ahsolvirentj sed qtue adeo in contrarium 
vertirent, vJb papuldrem etiamjacgrent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a causey a condition^ a timcy or a comparisonf nsa- 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^ 281. The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subject 
and predicate. See j § 200, 201 , 202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or compound. 
See §201, 1, II. 

MHoen the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modlAr 
or limit it should next be specified, and then the words which modi^ 
them, and so on^ xmtil the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III. 
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In analyzing the logical predicate, the grammatical predicate should 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a proposition, the rules for the agreement and dependence 
of words shoiud he given, and likewise their various inflections. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into its 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in the man- 
ner before mentioned. See § ^^3. 

In resolving a sentence into its component clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See & 203, 3. 

When the compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and whether they are dependent or independent. 
See § 203, 2. In either case, the connective words, if any, should be 
, mentioned, and the connection, if any exists, with the precedmg sentence. 
See § 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in wliich they 
stand should be explained, the character of the connectives stated, and the 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 262 — 266 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences : — 

1. S/svius ventis agitdtur ingens pinus. The great pine is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

In^ens pinus is the logical subject ; sasviiis ventis agitdtur is the logical 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is pinus : this is modified by ingens.'^ 

The grammatical predicate is agitdtur : this is modified by scevius ^ and 
wntis.^ 

Pinus is a common noun,'' of the second and fourth declension,' femi- 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination,^ 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, agreeing with pinus.* 

Agitdtur is an active * frequentative ' verb, of the first conj. from aglto^ 
derived from ago [Name its principal parts], formed from the 1st root, 
£Give tlie formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with pinus.^ 

Seeviiis is an adverb, in the comparative decree, from sav^ or ^^erlttfr,** 
derived from the adjective scevuSf'* modifying me verb agitdtur.^ 

Ventis is a common noun, of the second declension,' masculine gen- 
der,^ in the plural number, ablative case.' 

2. MithriddUs, dudrum et viginti gentium rex, totidem lift' 
guts jura dixit ; M ithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subiect is Mithriddtes dudrum et viginti gentium rex. 

The logical 'preoicate is totldcjn Unguis jura dixit. 

The grammatical subject is Mithrmdtes : this is modified by rex.^ Rex 
la limited by gentium, which is itself limited by dudrum and v^ntiJ' 
Et connects dudpim and viginti.^ 

• &201,IIL3. /$29,2. 'U87,n. 1. Jj38. •&201,IIT.S. 

» $202,111.3. #$201, IV. 3. »6209. «-$46. &REM.1. 

«i202,III.2. *illl. "4194. •$247. •&278. 

'&26. < $205. o $192, II. < $201, HI. 1. 

«$99. »$141,L P$277. «'$201,UI.2. 
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The grammatical predieaite is Hfxit, whie& is fimited bj jura* taidlm' 
guiSf* and the latter by totldtm. 

Mithriddtes is a proper noun,^ of the third' declension,* masculine gen^ 
der,'' and nominative case. 

Rex is a common noon, 3d dec.,' masc. gen.,*' ini^positioB with MUhrv' 
dates/ 

Gentium is a com. noun., 3d dee.,'' £em. gen./ in the genitiye plural/ 
limiting rex * 

Dudrum is a numeral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the genitiFe case, 
fbm. gen., agreeing with gentium.^ 

Et 18 a copulative conjunction.'^ 

Viginti is a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable/ limiting gentium.^ 

Dixit is an active verb/ of the third conjugation,'* from dieo [Give the 
principal parts]/ formed from Uie second root [Give the formations of that 
root], In tlie act. voice., ind. mood, peri*, indefinite tense,^ sing, num., 3d 
pers., agreeing with MUkri dates.* 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dec.,' neut. gen.,* p^ur, num., ace. ease, the ob- 
ject of dixit.'' 

LitiguiSj a com. noun, 1st dec, fem. gen.,* plural num., ablative case.* 

Totldemj an adj., indecUna^e,'' in the plural number, limiting Unguis, 

3. Romaitu pubes, JsiadW*iah^cm patbre,. postquam ex tarn 
turhtdo die serlna et tnmquiUa lux rediity uhi varuam sedem 
regiani vidit, eisl satis credebat paiHhus, qui proxtmi steterant^ 
sublimem raptum procelid ; tamen, velut orbitatts metu icta, 
moestum aHqiiamdiu silentium obtinuit. Li v. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,* and it nvay b# 
resolved into tlie following clauses : — 

1. Romana pubes tavurij velut orbitatis metu icta, mastam aliquamdiu 
silentium obtinuit, —which is the leading clause.** 

2. sedcUo tandem pavOre, 

3. postquam ex tarn turbldo die serSna et traoquilla luz rtdUt^ 

4. ubi vidit, 

5. vaeuam {esse) sedem regiam^ ^ , , / 

6. etsi satis credebat patrluufy . I C v' / ; "> 

7. qui »racl?ni stetgrantf * ^ 

8. iuhClmem raptum proceUd. • - , . 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. ' ' " . 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is puhes, which is limited 
by Romdna and icta. Icta is modified by velut and metu, which last is limit- 
ed by orbitdtis. The grammatical predicate of that clause is obtinuit • this 
is limited by aliguammu and sUentium, whidi is itself limited by mtestum. 

Pu//e5, a collective noun,^^3ddec.,''fem. gen.,'<< sing, num., nom. case. 

Romdna, a patrial" adj., of the 1st and 2d dec./^ fem. gen., sing, num., 
nom case, agreeing with pidies." 

Taaun, an adversative conjunction,^^ relating to efat in the 6th clauaei 
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and denoting that the predicate of this clauBe is true, notwithstanding the 
concession made in that clause. 

Vtlutf an adverb, modifying icta.* 

Ida. a perf. part, pass., from the active verb tco, 3d conj.' [Principal parts 
in both voices], fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with pubes* 

MetUf an abstract noun,<' 4th dec.,' masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case/ 

OrbitdtiSf an abstract ^ noun, derived from orbuSf 3d dec.,' fern, gen.,^ 
sing, num., gen. case, limiting metuA 

Obtinuit, an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from obtineo. comiK>unded of 
prep, ob and teneo ' [Give the princii>al parts, and the formations of the 
second root],"* in the active voice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, 
num., 3d person, agreeing with pubes* 

AUquamdhty an adverb, compounded of aliqyia and diu^ and limiting 
obtinuU,' 

SUentiumf a com. noun, 2d dec, neut. gen.,' sing, num., aoc case,, the 
object of obtinuit.^ 

Mcutum, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing num., ace. ease, 
agreeing with silentium/ 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quum pavor tandem seddiua 
essetJ 

PavdrBf an abstract'' verbal ** noun, from vaveo, 3d dec.,* masc. gen.,* 
sing, num., abl. case, absolute with sedator, ■> - • 
I SeddtOf a perf. part, pass., from the act.' verb sedo, of the 1st conj.,*^ 
[[Principal piurts in both voices], masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case,' agree* 
mg witn pavdr&.'** 

Tandem, an adverb of time, modifying sedito.^^ 

Vostquam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and quanif moi^^ing 
obtinuU and redMt, and serving to connect the first and third clauses.'* 

I'he grammatical subject of the 3d clause is luz, which is limited bv 
aertna and tranquUla. The grammatical predicate is rediit, which is modi- 
fied by postfuam and die. Die is modified by turbtdOf which is itself modi- 
fied by tarn. 

LuXf a com. noun, 3d dec,'''' fern, gen.," sing, num., nom. case. 

Sererutf an adj., 1st and 2d dec, fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing with lux.' 

JEty a copulative conjunction, connecting serena and tranquUla/'^ 

7}ranquiUaf like 8er€na. 

Rediit f a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. prep.re^ '^'^ and 
eo^^ [Prin. parts], ind. mood., perf. inaef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing witn lux.** 

Die^ a com. noun, 5th dec.,^* masc gen., sing, num., abl. case afler 
prep, fiz." 

TurbldOf an adj. agreeing with die. Tarn, an adverb, modifying tur* 
\fido>^ 

JJbiy an adverb^ of time, and, like postquam, a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates vidit and obtinuit.' ' 

•$2T7. * $211. r&229. *&105. A'' « 182. 
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The subject of the 4th claitse is the saine as that of the first, with wbUk 
it is connected ; it is therefore omitted.* 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th clause is vidk : this is limited by 
its oinect, which is the 5th clause.^ 

Viditj an act. verb, 2d conj. (Principal parts and formation] , act. Toiee, 
ind. mood, perf. index, tense, smg. num., 3d pers., agreeing with pukes 
understood.* 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject is sedem, 
which is limited by rtgiam. Its grammatical predicate is (esse) vacuam^ 
the former being understood.*' 

8edemj a com. noun, 3d. dec, fem. gen., sing, num., ace. case.* 

Regianif a possessive adj., derived from rex, agreeing with sedem, 

Vacuanif an adj., agreeing with sedem. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive/ 
conjunction etsi, to which the adversative ' tamen corresponds in the first 
clause. ' 

Its -subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is credibat^ which is limited by satis and 
pttMhus. 

'Credeifotf a neut. verb,* 2d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of Ist 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
with jmbes understood. 

Satis f an adverb of degree' modiMng credibat.* 

PatTibuSf a com. noun, 3d dec./ masc. gen.,"* plnr. num., dat. case, 
\ depending upon credebat* and modified by me relative clause following.* 

The 7th clause, which is connected by qui^ to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to show the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qui is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,' masc. gen., 
plur. num., agreeing with patrlbus understood.*' 

StetSrara, a neut. verb,* 1st conj., irregular in its 2d root* [Principal 
parts, and formations of 2d root], act. voice, ind. mood, pi up. tense, 3d pers. 
plur., agreeing with qui." 

Praximi, an adj. of the superlative degree' [Compare.it], 1st and 2d dec, 
masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, and also modifying 
stetlrant.* 

The 8th clause has no connective.* It depends on the verb credebat. 
Its subject is eum, i. e. Romulvm understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by subllmem and procdld. 

Ravtwn {esse), an act. verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voices, 
and formations of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, perf. 
tense witli the meaning of plup., depending on credebat.^ 

Subllmem, an adj. of 3d dec and two terminations,' masc gen., sing, 
num., ace case, agreeing with Romidum understood,^ and also modifying 
raptum esse.^ 

Procelld, a com. noun, 1st dec,' fem. gen., sing, num., abl.'case." 

•J209, Rek. 2, (1.) f$198,4. . wASS. '•$£06. •$272. 
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PROSODY. ^ ^ 

^289c Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables^ 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

^ 1 . The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occiH 
pied in pronouncing it. 

X,^' A syllable is either long, shorty or common. 
/ A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro-* 
nouncing a short one ; as, dindri. 

VA common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenehns. 

/3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
* — ^natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus the e in risisto is short by nature ; while in resttti it is long by 
accident, being followed by two consonant^. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
^tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

/ 5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

GENERAL RULES. 

>'4 283. L A vowel before another vowel, or a diph^ 
ihong, is short ; as, mem^ patrue. Thus, 

Conscla mens recti famra mendaeXa ridet. Ovid. 
Ipse etism ezimla laudis succensus amore. Virg, 

j^ also when h comes betwieen the vowels, since h is ac- 
cented only a breathing ; as, mhil. See § 2. Thus, 
De nihilo vXhily in nlhUum nil posse reyerti. Ftra, 
/Exc. 1. Fio has the i long, when not fdllowed by er; as, 
ftunt^fteham. Thus, 

Omnia jam f lent ffliri qnte posse negflbam. Ovid. 
It is sometimes found long even before er; as, fiiret (Ter.), fiiri 
(Plant.) 
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£xc. 2. >E is long. before i in the termination of the geni- 
tive and dative of the fifth declension ; vta, faciei. Thus, 
Non radii solis, neque lucida tela diet, Luer. 
Bat it is short in spii, and both long and short in ret and Jidei, 

Exc. 3. ^,A is long in the penult of old genitives in at of 
the first declension ; as, auldi, pictdt. 

89 also are a and e in proper names in aita lyt tXus; as, CUtuSf Pom," 
p€iU8, Thus, 

iEthereum sensum, atque aurdt simpllcis ignem. Virg, 
Accipe, Pompffj deductum carmen ab illo. Ovid, 

Exc. 4. / J is common in genitives Jn ius ; as, utHus, iJRus, 
Thus, / 

IWius et nitido stillent unguenta capillo. TiJbvU, 
lUlns puro destiilent tem^ra nardo. Id, 

But in aUef^us it is always short ; in alius always long. 

Exq. ,SS. The first vowel of eheu is long ; that of Diana, T09 
and ohe, is common. 

Exc. 6./ In many Greek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

der, ,^chdiaf AehdOiiSf dia^ eos^ Ldertes, and other words compoonded 
with laos. f 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with ei before a vowel, and in 
Latin with e or i, have the e or t long ; as, JSEneaSj MexandriaJCassiopia, 
CllOf Darius f elegia, GalaUa, Media, Jiiausoleum, Penelopia, Tnalia. 

Hence, most iMJectives in fMs, formed from Greek proper names, have 
the 6 long ; as, CytkereuSy PelopCus, 

Exc. ,Academia, chorea^ Malea, platea, and some patronymics and 
patrials in els, have the penult common ; as, J^erels. 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in 
eus, generally shorten the e; as, Orphios, OrphSa; — ^but the e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect ; as, Cepheos, Ilionea. 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ion, generally 
lengtnen the first vowel; as, JVdis, MinOis, GraXus, Jferilvs, MinOtus. 
Machdon, Ixion. But Thebdis, Simdis, Phdon, Deucalion, Pygmalion, and 
many others, shorten the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with short in the genitive, 
have the penult long ; but with lon^ in the genitive, they have it short ; 
as, Amythdon, -ddnis ; Deucalion, -Oms. 

Note 2. Greek proper names iu^eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus^ always 
have the eu a diphthong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, m 
the Latin poets. 

/ - — _ 

11./ A diphthong is long; as, aurwn, fmnus, Eiub(za. 
Thus, 

Thesaaros ignotum argenti pondus et mtri. Virg. 
Infernlque lacus, JEaaque insQla Circs. Id, 
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Exc. lySprtBf in composition, is short before a vowel ; as, 

praustus, jpr^cicutus. Thus, 

. Nee totft tamen ille prior pr&eunte caring. Virg. 

In Statias, and Sidoniu9 Apollinaris, it is found long. 

^/Exc. 2. A diphthong, at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Insula lonio in magno, quas dira Celceno. Virg. 

K^ Remark. 27, followed by another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
^^"^La a diphthong ; as, qvMio, quiror^ aquHr, lingu&y sanguis, 

III./^ syllable formed by contraction is long; as, 

fdliLs for aliius ; cOgo for co&go; nil for nihil; junior for jUviniar, Thus, 
Tityre edge pecus, tu post carecta latebas. Virg. 

IVjr^ vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
douljle consonant, or the letter y, is long by position; as, 
arn^.y belluin, axis, gdzo, major. Thus, 

Pdsc(re oportet oves deductum dicSre carmen. Virg. 
Kec myrtUs vincet corflos ; nic laurea Phoebi. Id. 
At nobis, Pdz alma, veni, spicamque teneto. TibuU. 
Rara jurant : primis sic major gratia pomis. Mart. 

Exc. ly" The compounds o^jugum have % short before j ; ^^ 
hijugus/quadrtjugus. Thus, 

Interea blj'Q.gis infert se LucSgns albis. Virg. 

^L ^^ 

Remark^ The vowel is long by position when either one or 
both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 
both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 
either long or short ; as, 

ToIIe moras*, semper noaiit differre paratis. Latean* 
Ferte citi ferrum ; date IdA ; scandlte muros. Virg. 
Me tamen ignurei, qusa sit senterUiA scripto. Ovid. 
A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or J, is 
not lengthened. 

Exc. 2.Va vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 

a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pharetra, volucris, popUtes^ 

cochlear. Thus, 

£t prim5 simYlis voMcri, mox vera volUcris. Ovid. 
Natum ante ora p&tris, vtUrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Id. 
Nox tenibras proiert, Fncebus fugat inde tenSbras. Id. 

Rkm. 1. If the vowel is naturally long, it continues so^ as, sidfMSf 
amhtddcrum. 

Rem. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common 
only when they are such as may begin a Latiii word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begms with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position ; as, dbltufj ObruOj subUvOf quatnObrtm. 

Rkm. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen 
the shojrt vowel of the preceding word. 
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Rem. 4. In Latin words, a short vowel is rendered common only be- 
fore a mute with I or r; but, in words of Greek origin, also before a mute 
with m or n; as in AtUiSf Tecmessa, Procnt, 



SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

<^ 284C\ Derivative words retain the qi^antity of their 
primitives; as, 

&nlm4xlj dnlrndtuSj from dnima; gUmebunduSj from gUmire; fdrnlilia^ 
&oni fdm&lj^; maternus^ from mdter; prdpinquuSf from prdpe. 

REM.rl. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the third 
declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primi- 
tives ; as^ 
*fiinibri8ffi(onkfuniri8; virgljieus, from virgtfUs; salnbeTf from sdUUis, 

Rem. 2^ \ In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 

with the^special root from which they are formed ; as, 

mdvebanif mSvebo, mdveom, m6v€remy m&oe, mdv^rCf mdvens, mdvenduSf 
from m6Vj the root of the present, with 6 short ; — mOvHram, m&ogrim, 
mOvissemj mOvirOf mOvisse, from mdv, the root of the perfect, with 6 long; 
mOtiJkrus and mOtuSf from mOtUf the root of the supine, with also long. 

Sdlatum and vd^tum have the first syllable short, as if from sdluo, vdlvo. 
So ginuij genltumj as if from gino; and pdtuiy from ^tis sum (possum). 

Jrdtrum, simulderum, have their penult long, as derived from the supines 
ardtum and simuldtum ; monlmerUum and irAtium have their antepenult 
short, as derived from the supines Tnonltum and initum, 

Exc. l.^SPerfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllable long, even when that of the present is short ; 
as, 

venif vidijfeciy from viniOy tUdeOffdcio; cdsum^ mOtumf Visum , from cddo, 
mdveOy video. But, 

(l.J!>yrhese seven perfects have the first syllable short: — Inbi, 
dedifftdi {from Jindo), sctdi, steti, stUi, tulu 

Th^ first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283) ; as, rib'. 

(2.) >The8e ten supines have the first syllable short : — citum ' 
(from cit6)y datum, ttum, Htum, quitum, rdtum, rutum, sdtum, 
Htum, and statum. 

So also the Qbsoletey^fum, fromflLO, whence cotaeafiktOrus. 

Exc. 2. /Reduplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short; as, / 

«2elm, ttfijgiy dldlei, from cano, tangOj disco. But the second syllablo 
\$ fometiineiy made lon^ by position -, as, mdmOrdif tiUndi, 
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Cie^di (from code) and pipidi also have the second syllable long. 
Bxc. 3. The o in pdsui and pdaUunif is short, though long in p&no. 
Exc. 4. The a in ddj imperative of do^ is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

Exc. 5. Desiderative verbs in urio have the u short, though, in the 
third special root from which they are formed, it is long ; as, caiuU^Etrio 
firom caendtH, the third root^of cano. So partttrioj esUiiOy nuptHrio. 

Exc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the i short; as, elamltOf voUto. See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 

Such are, 

Deni, /rom dScem. Lex Hfigis), ^om ISgo. Semen, ^om sSro. 

Fomes and > fiom Mobllis, /rom mdveo. Stipendium,^(mi stips 

Fdmentum, ) feveo. Regala, ) from (stipis). 

Hamanus, /rom homo. Rex (resis), ) rSgo. Tegtila,^om tSgo. 

L&tema, /rom Is teo. Secius,^om s^cus. Vox (v6cis),yromv8co. 

M&cSro, /rom mSceo. Sddes, from sSdeo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

DTcax, /rom dico. Mdlestus, /rom moles. S&gax,^om sagio. 

Dlsertus, ^om dissSro. Na to, /rom naiu. Sfipor, jrom sdpio. 

Dux(dQcis),/romdQco. N6to,7rom notu. Vftdum, /rom vado. 

Fidies, /rom fido. Quasillus,^omqualus. 

Frtgor, > from 
Frftgllis, 3 frango. 

Some other words mi^ht, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation or most or them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus mohnlis may have been miMHlis; 
rndtum, m^vitumj &^. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, dtsertus, from dissiro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the insertion of a con- 
sonant ; as, hibemus, from hiems. 

The first syllable in l^pildus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
h^tior or Uqueo ; as, 

Crass&que conveniunt Hquidhf et llquXda crassis. Luer, 
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^ <^ 285. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
>\^ords which compose them ; as, 

deftro, of d£ and ftro ; ddorOf of dd and Oro, So ihSrufTf dmdvlo, ctr- 
€^11^0, eHmtdOf inUor, prOdaeOf sHJOrno. 
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/xhe chadge of a rowel or diphthong in forming the com* 

pound does not alter its quantity ; as^ 

eonc^dOf fcomeado; concidOf from cado; efigOf from rlgo; retlndOf from 
davdo ; imqwaiy fi^om Squus. 

£xo. 1. A long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the follow 
Sng compounds : — agnltus and eogiAtus, from ndtus; dejiroand pejiro, from 
jUro; khdUy from kOcdie; niM/vm and nihU^ from hilum; semisi^ltus, 
from sOpio ; eausitUeuSj and other compounds ending in dlcus, from dico. 

Exc. 2. ImbedlluSf from bdcUlumf has the second syllable long. The 
participle anU/ltvs has the penult long from itunif but the nouns ambitus 
and ambitio follow the rule. 

Exc. 3. InnHhay protiUtbaj and subn^ba, from niibo, have u short; but in 
conntibium^ it is Common. 

Exc. 4. final, in the compounds of do and sto^ is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

Note. It may be observed, that prepositions of one syllable, which end 
in a vowel, are long (§ § 294, 295, and 297} ; those which end in a sin^^ 
consonant are short (§| 299 and ^1). 

Exc. 5. PrOf in the following compounds, is short : — prdceUa, prdfdnus^ 
jtrdfdrif prdfeeto, prdfestuSf pri^ficiscor, prdfiteor, prdfitgioj pr6ftigu8, yrd- 
funduSf prOnlpos, prdneptU, prdpiro, and prdtenms. In the following, it is 
common : — procQro, profundo^ propago, propdloy propinOf and propulso. 

Rem. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short ; as, prdpketa, 
prOldgtts. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and 56 are long ; as, 

dfdacOf sipdro. But di is short in dlrlmo and diserius. 

■' ^EM. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red is short ; as, 

>: rkfttUtOf rtfirojTiddmo. But ifi the impersonal verb refertf re is long, 
as coining from rea. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the first part of a 

compound word, is long ; e, /, a, u, and y, are short ; as, 

mdloj qudpropter, frddo (trans do) ; nffhsy vaiidico, kujuseimddi; biceps^ 
omnlpdtens, signtflco ; fiddJe, guandiiquldcm, phUdsHphus ; diicentij locdpUs^ 
TrojUglna; PolpdOmSy Eur^p^ltis, Thrasybulus. 

Exc. 1. A. In qttdsi, eddem when not an ablative, iCnd in some Greek 
compounds, a is sliort ; as, ctUdpuLtUy hexamiter. 

Exc. 2. £. The e is long in nimOf nequanif nsqtiando, nCqudquam^ 
nSquidqiMmf nequiSf nequitia; mfmtty nUcum, tecum j stcum, v€cfirs, vesd- 
nuSj ventficusy and videlicet ^ (see § 295 ;) — also in words compounded with 
se for sex- or senU ; as, sedicimy semeslris, semodivs ; but in selibra it is 
found short in Martial. 

Note. The e in videlicet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. See 
§295, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded with^acio ; as, liquefacio, pott* 
faeio, rarefadoy tabefacio, tepefado. 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) The i is long in those compounds in which tlie first 
part is declined, (§ 296 ;) as, quidam, qulvis, quihhet, qvantlvis, quantir 
tvn^ue, tanildem, uniculque, eldem, rtipubtXctr., quallcttrtqitey rUrique.' 

{2.) / is also long in those compounds which may be separated without 
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altering the sense, (§ 296 ',) as, ludimagisteTf lucrtfado, slquiSf agrl- 
cvJUura. 

(3.) /, ending the former part of a compound word, is sometimes made 
long by contraction ; as, wficen for tiblicenj from tihia and cano.' See 

§ 263, m. 

(4.) / is long in hlg€Bf quadnga, ilicetj sdlXcet, 6{mtt9, tnmuSf quadrimus, 

(5.) In ideniy when masculine, i is long ; but when neuter, it is short. 
The i of ubique and uirobigue, the second in ibidem, and the first in nimi- 
rum, are long. In ubicumque and ubivis, as in vhi, i is common. 

^6.) Compounds of dJ.es have the final i of tlie former part long ; as, 
hlauum, trlduum, meridies, guotldie, quotldidnus, prldie, postrldie. 

Note. In Greek worda^ i, endinor the former part of a compound, is 
short, unless it comes from the diphmong ei, or is made long or common 
by position } as, CallimdcAus. 

Exc. 4. 0» (1.) In compounds, the final o of contro, intro, retro, and 
quando (except quanddquldem,) is long ; as, contrOversia, intrOduco, retrd- 
cedo, qtuindoques is long also in alioquin, ceterdqvin, utroqite, tUrdblque. 

(2.) is long also in the compounds of qito ; as, quOmddo, qtUfcunqg^^ 
qudminuSf quOcirca, quovis., qtidque ; but in the conjunction qubque, it is 
short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omfga have the o long ; 
as, geOmetra, Mindtaurus, lagopus. cO k 

Exc. 5. XT. The u is long in Jupiter, judex, and judicium. The final 
tt in the former part of usiicdpio and usUvenio is regularly long. See § 298. 



m. INCKEMENT OF NOUNS. 

286« 1. A noua is said to increase, when, in any of its 
'cases, it has more syllables than m the nominative singular ; as, 
jpax, pacts ; sefmo, sermonis, 

^he number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

^, 2. Nouns in general have but one inc^emen^ in the singular. 
But iter, supeUex, compounds of caput ending in ps, and sometimes 
jecur, have two ; as, 

\ ft ' 12 

iter, i'tin-i-ris ; anceps, an-cip-l-tis ; 

supeUeXy su-pd-Lec-tl-Jis ; jecur, je^cm-b-ris. 
The double incYease of iter, &c., in the singular number arises from their 
coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ; as, iilntr^ &c. 

3. . The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 

have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex, Gren. re-gig, D. and Ab. reg-l-bus. 

Mcrmo, ser-mO-nis, _— — ser-m^m^'bus. 

iter, i'tin-i-ris, it-i-Tier-l-biLa, 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the iii« 
23 
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crement. If a word has but one increment, it is the penuh ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the third 
increment. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
Tq all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular ; as, 

«- ' / sermdniSf serrnOnif sermOnem, serm&ne^ sermOnes, sermOnumf sermOnlbus, 

^ y Bdlnis, or bibuSf from. boSf bdviSf is lengthened by contraction firom b&v^us. 

/ Note. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the same 

^rules of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. 




INCREMENTS GP THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OP THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

^ 28v • 1. When noims of the first, fourth, and fiflh declensions 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 283. 



. •-' INCREMENTS OP THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are ^hort ; 
as, 

gener^ygerUri ; satuVf stUfliri; tenery tenSri; vir, viri. Tlius, 

O puiri ! ne tanta animis assuesclte bella. Virg, v 
Monstra sinunt : genXroa extends aflbre ab oris. Id, 

£xc. The increment of Ihvr and Celtiber is long. For that of genitives 

in tu8, see § 283, £xc. 4. 

' INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in e, i, u, and y, are short ; as, 

animal, animtUis; audax, auddcis; sermo, sermdnis; ferox, ferOds, 
apusy opiris ; celer, ceteris; mileSf milUis; supplex, suppads/ murmur ^ 
murmiiris; cicur, eictLris, Thus, 

PronSique ci!im spectent ardrnalia cetSra terram. Ovid. 
Hffic turn multiplTci popQlos sermOne replebat. Virg, 
Incumbent geniris lapsi sarcire ruinas. Id. 
Qualem virgineo demessum pollice florem. Id. 
Asplce, ventosi ceciderunt murmitris auroB. Id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1. Masculines in al and ar (except Car and Nar) increase 
short ; as, Annibal, Annihdlis. 



/ 
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Par/€nd its compounds, and the following — anas^ nuiSf vas (vAdis)^ 
haei;0t, kepar,jvbar^ lar, nectar , and ^a^^also increase short. 

y 2. A, in the increment of nouns in s with a cohsonant be- 
fore i^, is short ; as, ArabSy Ardbis. 

, ; 3. Greek nouns in a and as {adis or dtis) increase short ; 
<^ as^ poima, poematts ; lampas, lampddis, 

4. The following in ax increase short : — aboK. anthrax, Ataz, JHrax^ 
dimax, colax, car J, dropax, fax, karpax, panux] pkylax, STniUiX, imd 
9tyrax, 

Exctptions in Increments in O, 
O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 

~ ^ ifUtrmoTf marmdris; corpus ^ corp&ris; tbury ebdris. But os (the mouth), 

and\. the neuter of comparatives, like their mascuUne and feminine, in- 
crease long. The increment ofador is common. 

y2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or on, 

which, in the oblique cases, have omicron ; as, 

Aidon, AedHnis ; Agamemnon^ AgamemnSms. Sidon, Onon, and 
JEg4Eon, have the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, o is gene- 
rally short ; as, 
Maeido, MaeedJ&nis, So, Sen&iues, TenMnes^ &c. 

But the following have o long: — Eburdncs, LaeOnes, Idnes, KasamGnes, 
Su/^sOneSf VeUOnes, BurgundiOnes. Britones has the o common. 

^^ 4. Greek nouns in tor increase short ; as, Hector, Hectdris ; 
^ rhetor, rhetdris, 

5. Compounds of pus (novs), as tripttSy Polypus, and also arhor, memor, 
' jjfrg'i .^^wy^'^t MipoSf and Itpus, increase short. 

_ *^~ 6. O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before 

it, is short ; as, 

scrobSf scrObis; inops, in6pis. But it is long in the increment of 
Cereops, Cyclops, and Hydrops. 

7. The increment of AUobrox, Cappddox, and pracox, is also short. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
nt ; as. Siren, Sirenis. So, Anienis, Nerienis, from Anio, &c. 

2. Uteres, loeViples, mansues, merces, and auies — also Iber, ver, lex, res, 
and verveocr—plebs, seps, and haUc — increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in 65 and er (except aer and (Bther) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnitis ; crater, cratiris. 

* 

y Exceptions in Increments in I. ' 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, increase long ; as, 
victrix, victricis ; felix,feRcis, 
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2. The following nouns in ix also increase long : — cervix, de&trixp 
eomixy cotumix, lodiXf mtUrix, pcrdix, pkcBniXf and radix. So also vtftes-' 
(vilncis). 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis, increase long ; as,. 
"delphin, delphims ; SaldmiSy Salaminis, 

4. The following nouns in is increase long ; — diSj glis, lis, Msis, 
Osiris, and Samnis. The increment of Psophis is common. 

^ E^cepi^onsinIncre^tsinV. 

Hi, Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, firom nominatives in us, 

nave the penult long ; as, . 

palusy paladis; tellus, ieUnris; virtus, virtHtis. But intercuSf Ligus, 
and pecuSf increase short. 

2. Fur^frux (obs.), /ux^and PoUuz, increase long. 



X 



Exertions in Increments in Y. 



Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long ; as» 

Phorc^n, Phorcynis ; Trachys, Trackjfiis. 

2. The increment of bombyx, Ceyx, and gryps, is long ; that of Betnyx 
and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER 

^ 288. A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when^ in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. .: 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musdrum, no in dfnnind^ 
rum, pi in rupium and rupihus. 

In plural increinents^ a, t, and Oy are long, i and u 
are short ; as, 

hondrum^ anirndbus, rirum, r€hus, generOrum, ambolus ; strmotiilus^ 
lac^OHms, Thus, 

Appia, longdruniy teritur, regTna ridrnm. Stat. 
Sunt lacr^msB rerunif et mentem mortalia tangnnt. Virg,. 
Atque aliif quorum comcedia prisca virOrum est. Hot, 
PortiSihus egredior, vcntisque /erenli6u^ usus. Ovid. 

. , IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

^ 289. ' 1. A verb is said to increase, when^ in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the pfesent indicative active; as, das^ d&^tis; doces^ dxh- 
ce<ntcs. 



/' 



/ 
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2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is nev^r considered the increment. If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distant from the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as. 



a-mas, ' 

1 
a-ma-mus, 

19 

am-a-ba-mus, 

1 9 8 

am-a-ve-ra-mos. 



mo-nes, 

1 
mo-ne-tur, 

1 s 
mon-e-r€-tur, 
1 a 3 
mon-e-bim-i-ni. 



au-dis, 

1 
au^di-tis, 

au-di-e-bas, 



13 8 4 

au-di-e-bam-T-ni. 

A verb in the active voice may have three increments ; in the passive, 
it may have four. 

3. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 

Active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 

root. 

Thus the increments of he-td'tur, het-a-bd-turf &c., are reckoned from 
the supposed verb Usto, Uetas. 

^ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; 
i and u are short ; as, 

' amdrCf mon£rttfadltOte^ vol'&mus, regehdmini. Thus, 
£t eantdre pares, et resporuUre pardti. Virg. 
Sic equldem dueibam animo, rtbarqae futQrum. Id, 
Cilimque loqui potfirit, msXrem facUOte salatet. Ovid. 
Scindltur interea studia in contraria vulgus. Virg', 
Nos numdros sUmus^ et fruges consum£re nati. id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, ddmus, ddhdmus^ 
circurnddrCf circumddbdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in £. 

1. E before r is short in the first increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses -of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in beris and here ; as, 

regHre (infin. and imperat.), regSris or regSre (pres. ind. pass.), regirem 
and regirer (imp. aubj.) ; amabinSy amabBre; moneblris, monebSre. 

Note. Velinij velis, &c., from vdloy have the e short, according to § 284. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed 
from them ; as, 

amaviram, amaviratj amavirimf monuirimuSj rexSrOj audivSritis. 

Note. In verbs which have been shortened by syncope or otherwise, 
s before r retains its original quantity ; BSffleram for fleviram. 

For the short e before runt, in the perfect indicative, as, stetirunif 
fee Systole, § 307 

03 • 
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Exceptions in Increments in I. 

\1. I before v, in tenses formed from the second root, is loBg; 
, IS, petivi, audivi, qursswit, cnidivimuSy audivercan, 

2. J is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from verbs 
^^hose perfects end in ivi ; as, petitvm, qucBsitum. See § 284, 

Rem. 2. 

3. The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
\tmus of the perfect indicative, is long; as, 

audire, audirem, venlmus, but in the perfect xenlmus. So in the 
ancient forms in lhaTn, iho, of the fourth conjugation; as, nutnhat^ 
lenibunt; and also in iham and ibo, from eo. 

When a vowel follows, the i is short, by § 283 ; as, audiunt, avdUbam, 

\ 4. / is long in slmuSf sitiSf velimus, xditis, and their compoonda; as^ 
fosslmus, adsimuSf mallmits, nollmus, and nolitOf nolltef nolltOU, 

5. / in rimus and ritis^ in the future perfect and perfect 

subjunctive, is common ; as,, 

xid,efiriiis (Ovid), dixerltis (Id.), feeerimus {Ca,i\]ll.)feontigerUi8 (Ovid) ; 
egerimus (Virg.). 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as, 
secntusy solutttSy secUtUrtiSf solnturus, 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITT OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS, OF CER- 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

^ 291. 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and icum, shorten 
the penult ; as, 

amardcuSj ^gyptidcuSj academicuSy rttsdeitSy tritlcum, viaticum. 

Except meracus, opdcus ; amlcuSy apricuSy antlcuSy ftcus, lumhricwf, 
fitendlcuSy posticus, pudieus, umbilicus, vicvs, ptcus. 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, acrum, ucrum, and eUrum, 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

candelahrum, delubrum, lavdcrum, involucruniy vercUruniy lucrum, 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 

clodca, apotheca, lorlca, pkoca, lactHca. 

Except allca, hrasslca, dica, futtca, mantlca, pedXca, pertlca, scuRca^ 
ja^aUirlcaj subllca, tunica, vomica ; and also some nouns in tea, derived 
from adjectives in Icils ; as, fabrlca, grammadcay &c. So manioB., 

4. Patronymics in odes and ides shorten the penult; as, 

AtlantiddeSy Priamides. 

Except those in ides which are formed from nouns in eua or €8 ; as, 
Strides, from ^trcfis ; jYeocUdrs, from KeocUsi ezcepiy nlao^JimphiaraideSg 
BdideSy JapetionldeSy Lycurgides. 



5. Patronymics and similar words in ais^ eis, and ois, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

^chdiSj Chryseis, MinOis, Except Phocdis and ThebcUs, The penult 
of ^(&reis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen thie penult ; as, 
vddo,cedOffonnido,r6do,testudo,altit'ado, Except soHdo, comido. 
unido, cddoydividoj Sdo (to eat), spddoj trepido, Rudo is common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus lengthen 
it ; as, 

callldus, perfidus ; Indus, nudus. Except /f<2t<5, infidus, nidus, Sldus, 

8. \ Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

coUega, sdffa, ruga, imdgo, caligo, oirilgo. Except callga, t6ga, har' 
pcLgo, llgo pldga, (a region,) f&ga. 

9.\ Words in le, les, and lis, lengthen the penult ; as, 

crindle, marUele, ancile; ales, miles, proles; anndlis, erud£lis, cimlis, 
curnlis. 

Except verbals in His ; as, agilis, amahXlis ; — adjectives in atllis ; as, 
aquatUis, umbratllis ; — and the following; dapsiiis, dactplis, gracilis^ 
humilis, parilis, simXlis, sterllis, indoles, sobdles, mugllis, strigllis. 

10. Words in elus, ela, elum, lengthen the penult ; as, phor 
selus, querela, prelum: Except gelus, ^elum, scelus. 

11. \Diminutives in olus, ola, olum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words 

in ilus, and those in ulus and ula of more than two syllables, 

shorten the penult ; as, 

urce6lus,JUi6la, tuguridlum, lecttdus, ratiunc^la, corculum; ruttlus, gar- 
HUus,fablUa. Exc. asllus. 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

JUma,potma, rima, axiOma, pluma* Exc.anima,cdma,lacrp7na,victlma. 

13. \ A vowel before final men or mentum is long ; as, 
' levdmen, grdmen, crm/ien, fiuTnen, jUmemtum, atrdmentum. 

Except tdmen, eolumen, hpmen, elimentum, and certain verbals of 
the second and third conjugations ; as, documentum, regimen, tegiTnen-^ 

14. Words ending in imus or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 
animus, finitlmus, fortisspnus, maximum, thymus. 

Except himus, limus, mlmus, opimus, quadriinus, slmus, trlmus, and 
two superlatives, imus and primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remains 
the same ; as, decumus, optHmus, maxULmus, for decimv^s, &;g. 

15. A, 6, 0, and u, before final mus and mum, are long ; as, 
rdmus, rimus, extremus, pro mus, dumus, pdmum, voUmum. 

Except atdmus, balsdmum, cinndmum, ddmus,gldintis, hAmus, postHmuSj 
thaldmus, tOmus, calamus, nlmtis. 

16. Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
Idna, arena, carina, matrdna, Inna, mane, anemOne, sepUni, octOni, ind' 

nis, finis, immunis. 
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Except gUna^ sHnefC&niSf dints,' jwdnis ; and the following inlna, — did? 
tHruij domliuLy Jiadlna, f&nlna, fuaf^na,, lamina, TMLchXna, paginUf patina^ 
sartHna, truHna.^ ^o indigina, bine, 

ITn Adjectives in inus, derived from names of trees, plants, 

and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

cedrinuSf faginus, crocHnus, hyacinthinuSf adamananus, crysUUtlnus ; 
crastlnusy diutlmu; also annotlnus, bombydlnus, and depkantinus. 

^ Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 
caninus, hinu8,festlnus,peregr\nu8, marlmis, cLandestintCs, suplnus. 
£zcept acinus, asinus, cophlntis, domintts, earlnus, fadlmts, fraxSinua 
pampinus, sinus, terminus^ g&inlnus, circHnits. 

18.\4, e, 0, and Uybefore final nus and num, are long ; as, 
urbdnus, ser€nus, prdnus, mUntis, venSnum. 

Except galbdmts, mdnus, ocednus, platdnus, tympdnum ; ebinus, ginuSf 
tinus, VHnus ; bdnus, &rius, s6nus, tdniis, thrdnus, dntis, lagdnum. 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpa, nipa, cripa, metdpa, lUpa. Except ripa, c€pa, scdpa, cUpa, pUpa. 

20. 'Words in arts and are lengthen the penult; as, 
aldris, alidre. Except hildris, cantJidris, cappdtis, and mdre, 

21*. Before final ro or ror, e is short ; i, o, and u, are long ; as, 
tempiro, ceUro, quiror; spiro, 6ro,figilro, mlror. 

Except spEro, fdro, mdror, v&ro, furo, satUro ; and derivatives from 
genitives increasing short ; as, decdro, murmHtro, &c ; also piro, sdror, 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short ; the other vowels 

are long ; as, 

mints, hedira, cetirum; cants, mints, m^nts, mUrus; hdra, splra, dra, 
natura, Idntm. 

Except, 1. austenis, gaUrus, pUrus, sgnis, sevenis, v€rtts, pira, cCra, 
panther a, staler a, procerus. 

2. barbdnts, cammdnts-, cam/bras, canthdrus, chdms, heUebdrus, nUruSf 
phosphdrus, spdrus, tdrus ; also amphdra, anchdra, cUhdra, m&ra, purpura, 
phUpra, and /drum, suppdrum, gdrum, pdrum. So cindra,pirus, scdrus, 

23. Adjectives in 052^5 lengthen the penult; h3ffumdsus,per^ 
niciosus. 

24. Nouns in etas and iias shorten the penult ; as, pittas 
civttas, 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen tlie penult, those in iter shorten 
it; as, 

oppiddtim, virltim, triJbiUim; acirUer, Except 5/5ftm, affdtim, perpStim. 

26. Words in ates, itis, otis, and eta, lengthen the penult ; as, 

vdZes, pendtes, vUi9, mitis, carydtis, Icariotis, meta, poeta. Except 
Atis, pdtis, drapSta. 

27. Nouns in atum, etum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult ; as, 

lupdtum^ arboretum, acpnltum, verutum. 
Except /re/wm, de/rutum, pulpitum. 
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28. ^ Words ending in tus lengthen the penxilt ; as, 

barbdhiSf grdtuSf boletus^ facltus, erinUuSj perltuSf agrOtui^ tUtus, 
argHtuSt hirsutus. 

Except cdtuSf Wus ("iris), impUus, milus, vittts, anheHtus, aerrfltus^ 

SpirituSf antiddtusj tdtus (so great), qu6tiis, arUtUus ; adverbs in Uusj and 
erivAtives from supines with a short penult; as, haifUus. So indytus. 

29. A penultimate vowel before v is long ; as^ 

dava, oliva, dives, naviSf clvis, papdver, pdvo, prlvo. Ovum, prdvits, 
asUvtiSffugUivus, 

Except dviSf brSviSf grdvis, livis, &vis; edvo, grdvo, j^vo, Idvo, livo, 
&oo; dvuSj cdvuSffdvuSf niivus,fdvor, pdvor, ndvem. 

20^ Words ending in dex, dix, mex, nix, lex, rex, lengthen 

the penult ; as, 

codez, iadex ; Iddix, rddix; tlmex, p€tmex; jUadx; iUz; cdrez, 
mttrex. Except dUex, Alex, rUmex, 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

^292*^1. Adjectives in aceus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

eretdceus, testdeeus, mamentdneus, svhU&neus, 

2^ Numerals in ginti, ginta, gies, and esUmus, lengthen the 
antepenult; as, 

TimjUi, qtULdrdgirUa^ qmnqudgies, trigesXmus. 

3. O and f/ before final lentus are short ; as, 
vmdlentus, fraudiUentus, 

4y A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long; 
as, 

ardnea, linea^ cdneo, mUnia, pUnio, FavOniuSf patrimdnium. 

Except castdnettf tinea, mdneo, mineo, mdneo, tlneo, ignomXnia, vinia, 
llnio, Idnio, vinio ; — and words in cinium ; as, Uno^nium. So lusclnia. 

5. Words ending in areo, arius, caium, erium, orius, lengthen 

the antepenult; as, 

dreo, eihdriuSf plantdrium, dicUrium, censOriua. Except cdrco and 
vdritiSy also impirium. 

6. Adjectives in aiicus, attlis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 

aiptdSicua, pliwidHUs. Except some Greek words in mdCleus; as, 
gralmrmdllcus, 

7. / before final tudo is short ; as, altitudo, hngttudo. 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. ' 

_ 

^ 293. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the following terminations, shorten 
the penult ; — 
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ba, 


che, 


il, 


lC8, 


<*,' 


de, 


onJ 


anes 


la," 


le,5 


0,8 


enes 


ena,' 


pe,« 


er,- 


li8,»o 


be. 


re, 


ma8} 


aris, 


ce,*- 


al, 


rasy 





yris, du8,i* anis, 

OB,*' gU8,*5 er 

bus, lus,*' yrus, 

ciis,i3 muB,i7 asus, 

chus,i3 phus/B O8U8, 



ttSUS, 



19 



atus,®* 
itiis,2i 

eu8,^ (monosyl.) 



1. Marlca,' Nasica, Ustlca. 



Exertions. 

Stratonfcus, TrivIcuB, Numl- 

2. Eriph^ia, Messala, Philomela. 13. Ophiacus. [cus. 

3. Alcmena, Amphisibena, Athe- 14. Ao^dus, Androdus. 

Dffi, Ceesena, Camena, Cattle- 15. Cethegus. 

na, PiceniB, Sophene, MurSna. 16. iEt^lus, CleobtlluB, Eumelus, 



4. Berenice, Elyce. 

5. Eriphyle, Neobale, Perimele. 

6. Europe, SinSpe. 

7. Alemon, Cytneron, Chalcedon, 

DamasitoD, lason, Philemon, 
Sarpedon, Thermddon, Polj- 
giton, Pojyphemon,Anthedon. 

8. Carthago, Cupftvo, Theano. 

9. Meleaflrer. 1 

10. Bessahs, Eumells, Juyenalis, 

Martialis, PhaBelis, Stympha- 
lis. 

11. CercyroB, Cotytos. Pharsalos, 

Seriphos, Peparetnos. 

12. BenacuB, Caucus, Granlcus, 

MoBBjneci, OlympionlcuB, 



Getalus, Hanalus, lolus, 
Mnasl^lus, Neobalus, Pacto- 
ias, rompilus, Sardanapalus, 
Stymphalus, Timolus, Thrasy- 
baluB, MausoluB. Pharsalus. 

17. Some in demus and vhimus ; as, 

AcademuB, Chsridemus, Eu- 
phemuB, Menedemus, Philo- 
demuB, Polyphemus. 

18. Ser^phus. 

19. Homerus, Iberos. 

20. Aratus, Ceratus, Torquatus. 

21. Heraclitus, Hermaphrodltus. 

22. Buthrotus. 

23. Enlpeus, Meneceus, Oileus. ' 



• 2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult : — 



ana,i 


sa. 


num,7 


tas. 


nn8,»« 


urus. 


etu8,»7 


ina,« 


U,4 


tum, 


des,« 


pus,'8 
inis," 


esus,** 


utus, 


ona,» 


tffl,S 


or,» 


ie8,w 


isus, 


ytus,i8 


yna, 


ene,« 


nas, 


tis,n 


orus,i5 


ysus, 


vus. 



1. SequSna. 

2. Asina, MutTna, Proserpina, 

RasTna, Ruspina, Sarsina. 

3. Axdna, Matrdna. 

4. Dalmata, MassagSta, Prochj^ta, 

Sarmata, Sostrata. 

5. GalatsB, Jaxametffi, LapYthas, 

Macetffi, Sauromatffi. 

6. Clymene, HelSne, MelpomSne, 

NyctimSne 

7. ArimTnum, Qrepftnum, Peuce- 

dannm. 

8. Numftor. 

9. MiltiadeB, Pyl&des, Sot&des, 

ThucydTdes; patronymics in 
deSf (§ 291, 4,) and plurals in 



Exceptions. 

10. Antiph&tes, Amodj^tes, Cera- 
tes, CharTtes, EterStes, Eu- 
ry bates, Harpocrates, Ichno- 
bates, Massage tes, Menecrates, 
Socrates, Anaxaretes. 

11. Dercetis. 

12. Apdnu8,Acinddnu8, Acyndinus, 
Ambenus, Apidanus, BatTnus, 
Ccellnus, Chrysogonus, Cim- 
Inus, ComaffSnus, Concanus, 
Dardanus, Diadumenus, Du- 
riinus, Eridanu^, Helenas, 
FusTnus, Fusclnus, Illibanus, 
Libanus, LycInus,MessalTnus, 
Mortni, Nebrophonus, Pericly- 
menus, Poppeanus, Rhodanus, 
&ol|nus, Stephanus, Telegd- 
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nas, TermYnuB, Theitnos, Carpophdrus, MastigophdruSy 

Vertanus. Myc5nas. Fhosphdrus, Stesichdrus. 

13. GCdipus. 16. EphSsus, Vogesus, Volgsus. 

14. LamTrus. 17. lapStus, Tayg^tus, VenStus. 

15. Pacdrus, and those in ehoms 18. ^pj^tus, AnjMus, Eurj^tus, 

and pf torus; as, BosphOrus, HippoljMus. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel, is long. See § 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheus, AchelOus, Achilleus, Achillea, Amphiaraus, Am- 
phlon, iEneas, Arion, Alcyoneus, Aldeus, Anchiseas, Atlanteus, iEt^Ion, 
Amin^us, Amphigenia, Amythaon, Antiochia, Bioneus, CymodocSa, 
Calliopga, Cassiopfia, Cydoneus, CaesarSa, Calaureus, ChremeUlon, Cle- 
anthfeas, Cytherea, Deidamia, Didymion, Dolicaon, Darius, Elei, Enyo, 
£ous, Echlon, Eleus, Endymioneus, ErebSus, Erectheus, Hyperion, Gala- 
tea, Giganteus, Heraclea, Hippodamla, Hypetaon, Iplaus, Iphi^enla, 
Ixlon, Ilithyia, Imaon, Laodamia, Lycaon, Lati3us, Lesbous, Macnaon, 
Mausoleum, Medea, Menelaus, Matliion, Methion, Myrtuus, Orion, 
Orithyia, Orpheus, Ophyon, Pallanteum, Peneus, Penthesilea, Phoebeus, 
Pandion, Protesilaus, P^'reneus, Sardous, Paphagea, Poppea, Thalia. 

Note. Etis, in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong ; as, BridrcuSf Ceneus, EnlpeuSf IdovUneus, MacdreuSy Mene- 
ceusj MetereuSf Orpheus^ PenthcslleuSf Perseus, Theseus. See § 283, 
Exc. 6, Note 2. But in those wliich in Greek are written tiog (eios), eus 
forms two syllables ; as, Mpheus. So also in adjectives In eus, wnetlier of 
Greek or Latin origin ; as, Erebius, ErectheuSf Orpheus, 



QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 

A JinaL 

'^ 294^1. A final, in words declined, is short; as, 
musSy templa, capita^ Tydca. Thus, 

/ Musd-mihi causas memdra; quo numlne Isso Virg. 

Exc N./i final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 

andln the vocative of Greek nouns in as ; as, 

MusAjfundA; JEnidf PaUa. The vocative Anchlsd (-flSn. 3, 475), 
also, ha^the final a long. 

, 2y04 final, in words not declined, is long; as, ama^ 
fr^troLy antea, erga, intra. ^ Thus, 

Extrd fortQnam est quidquid don&tur amicis. Mart 

Exc. A final is short in ejd, itd,quid, and in;m/d,when used adverbi- 
ally. It is sometimes short in the preposition eoiUra, and in nuineralf 
ending in ginta ; as, triginia, &xi. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, alphd^ 
betdf &c. 
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• E final, 

^ 295/^ jB final is short ; as, natCy patre^ ipse, curre^ 
regerCy nempe, ante. Thus, 

Jncipi, parvS puer, risa cognosdrH matrem. Virg. 

Exc. 1. >J5 fiQal is long in nouns of the first and fifth de» 
clensions'; as, 

CeUlidpe, Tydlde, fide. So also r€ and die, with their compounds 
^tiare, hodie, pridU^ postridie, quotidU. In like manner Greek vocatives 
m e, from nouns in es, of the third declension; as, JJchVU, Hippmnene, 
The e is also long in tlie ablative/ant^, originally of the fitlh declension. 

Exc. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural ', as, ceU^ meU, pelagf, 
Tempe, 

vEzc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doce^ 
mone ; — but it is sometimes short in cave^ vale, and vide. 

Exc. 4. An monosyllables, e final is long ; as, 

By me, tie, se, ne (lest or not) ; but the enclitics que, ne, ve, ce, &c., as 
they are not used alone, have e short, according to the rule ; as, nequif 
hujusce, stiapte. 

Exc. 5. /\£J final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 
of the fiTpi and second declensions ; as, 

tflaclde, pulchrt, valde for vallde, maa^me ; but it is short in heni, malif 
injeme, and superne. 

Exc. 6. Fere,ferme, and ohe, have the final e long. 

I final. 

^ 296. JT' final is long ; as, domtniy fill, classt, docert^ 
St. Thus, 

^^^lid dominl facient, audent cikm talia fures. Virg. 
Exc. V^ ^/ final is common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, and uhi. 

In nisi, quasi, and cui, when a dissyllable, it is also common, but usuallj 
short. In uCinam and utlque, it is short, and rarely in tUi. 

Exc. 2. J final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive ; as, Pallddi, Mmoldl^ 
Tethtfl. 

£xc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, AlexX; Dapknl, Pari. But it is long in vocatives from 
Greek nouns in is, -entos ; as, Simoi. 

£xc. 4. / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in si^ 
or, before a vowel, -sin; as, Drydsl, herolsi, Trodsin. 

O final. 

^ 297. "" O final is common ; as, virgo, amo, quando* 
Thus, 

Ergd metu capTti Scylla est inimica patemo. Virg. 
Ergo sollicitas tu causa, pecunla, vitte es ! Prop. 
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X^'^^/^ ' ■■'■■'■ ''-. T- f 

Exa 4.^ Monosyllables in o are Ipng ; as, o, da^pro, 

£xc. 2.\ O final is long in the dative and ablative singular ; 

as, domino J regno, bono, suo, %Ud,ed^ 

It is also long in ablatives used as adverbs ; as^ ^eerto, falsO, merWf, ^, 
yttd; to which may be added ergO (for the sake ofj. 

Rem. 1. The gerund in do, in the later poets, has sometimes 
short; as, vigilandd. Ju¥. 

Rem. 2. The final in cUo is short : in modo, it is common, but short 
in its Compounds; as, dummdd6, postmddS, &c. It is also common in 
adeo, ideo, postremo, sero, and vero. In UHco, profectO:, and stMtOy it is 
found short. 

Exc. 3. O final is short in imnid, and conmion in iddrco, porro, and 

retro. 

• 

Exc-. 4. O final, in Greek nouns written with an om£ga, is long ; as, 
Clio, Dido ; J9thd and AridrogtO (gen). 

Note. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of or neair 
the Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in sdo, neseto, and spondeo. 
Later poets make the short in many other verbs. 

/• IJ filial, 

^29S^ li tJ final is long; as, vultu^ comUj' PantkU^ 
diciu. Thus, 

Vidtu quo CflBlom tempestatesque serSnat. Virg 

Exc. Indu and nenu, ancient forms of in and non, have u short. V if 
rt in terminations in us short, when s is removed by elision ; as, 
', for corOerUiis, See § 305, 2.' 



idso short 
contaUH 



' ,{; T final, 

2}^ r final is short! as, Mdy, Tiphp. Thus, 

'* i JfoZ^ vocant supSri : nigr& radlce tenfitur. Ovid, 

Y, in the dative T^ti^f, being formed by contraction, is long. § 283,111. 

B, D, L, IC, R, T, final 

4 299C 1. Final syllables ending in b, J, l, n, r, and I, 
are sho/t; as, ab,iUud, consul, carmen, pater, caput. Thps, 

lAse docet qvid agam. Fas est it Sb hoste doceri. Ovid, 
Ibstupuit simiU ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg. 
fomin Arionium SicAlas implevir&t uibes. Ovid. 
Dum loqu&r, horr&r habet; parsque est meminisse doldris. Id. 

Eic. 1. L^ s Sal, 39I, and nU, are long. 

Exc. 2. N. En, mm, quin, and sin, are long. 

£zc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n («xeept those 
in on, written with an omicronV masculine accusatives in an, 
masculine or feminine accusatives in en', and genitives plural 
in on, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

24 
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Titdn, spkuy Saldminf OriOn, Phorcgn ; JSEnedn, ^nehlHtif CdUiSpgn , 
epigrammdtOn. 

Exc. 4. R. Mer, tBther, and nouns in er which form their 

genitive in eris, lengthen the final syllable ; as^ 

craUVy ver. So also Ib€r; but the compound CdHber has its last sylla- 
ble common. 

Exc. 5. Faff lar, Jfar, par, cur, and fur, are long. 

Rem. a final syllable ending in t, may be rendered long bj a diph- 
thong, by contraction, or by position ', as, aiktf abti for abUtf amdnt. See 
§ <683, II, III, IV. _«....- * — ...-.■■—•■•' ^ 

» M JinaL 

2. Winal m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cut off, when the 
next Word begins with a vowel. See Ecthlipns, § 305, 2. 

Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short ; as, 
' Quam laudas, plum& ? cocto nUm adest honor idem. Hor, 

Hence, the final syllables of aim and drcunC, in composition, are short} 
as, cihnidOf ciretkmdgo. 

C JinaL 

3?^ Final syllables ending in c are long ; as^ ac, Qluc. 
Thus, 

Macte no?& virtate, puer; ^e itur ad astra. Virg, 

EzG. '^ JVee, donee, fac, are short, and sometimes the pronouns Ate and 
hoc in the nominative and accusative. 

^ / AS, ES, and OS, final. 
^ 300. ' Final syllables in as^ es, and os, are long ; as^ 

piitdSf amdM, quUs, moras, honOs, virOs, Thus, 

Hds autem terrds, Itallque banc littdris oram. Virg. 
Si mod6 dea illis cultus, ^tmi^^ue par&tus. Ovid, 
Nee nda ambitio, nee amor jiCs tangit habendi. Id. 

Exc. 1. AS. .^8 is short in ands, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in ddis or Ados, and in Greek accusatives plural of the third declen- 
sion ; as, Arcds, Pallds, herSds, lampddds. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, ddos, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, Appi&s, • 

• Exc. 2. £S. Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hosp^s, limes, hebis. 

But it is long in aides, aries, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the preposition penes, is short. 

Es is short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives ana vocatives 
plural from nouns of the third declension, which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos ; as, cacoethfs^ AreddSs, Trois, JSmazdnis. 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in compos, irrmos, and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, os is short in words of^ the second declension ^zcept 
those whose genitive is in o), in neuters, and in genitives singular; as. 
Bids Tyr6s (but JithOs) ', chads, epds, FaUddds, Tethyds, 



^ 
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/■ , IS, US, and YS, Jinal 
^3014^ Final syllables in is, us^ and ys, are short ; as, 

turriSf mitUis, amdbis ; pectHiS, bonlisf am&miSa ; Capps, Telhps* 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tulit collectos sedCila flores. Ovid. 
\ SeriiLS aut citiCis sedem properdmUis ad unam. Id. 
WaAI CapySj et quorum melior sententia menti. Virg. 

Exe: 1/ IS. Is is long in plural cases; as, 

miisiSj TuMs; omfils, urbis, for omnEs, urbes; quis, for queis or quibus. 

^ Is is long in nouns whose ^nitives end in UiSf irtiSf or entis ; as, 
Samnls, Sal&miSf Sinwis. 

\Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

autlis, nescis. So also in the second persons, fis, is, stSf vis, vdis, and 
their compounds ; as, possis, quamvls, malls, noils, &c. 

Ris, in the future perfect tense, is common ; as, vidiris. 
In the nouns glisand vis, and the adverb gratis, is is long. 

Excj^S JI^ JS. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, grus, rus, 
plus. ¥^ 

\^ Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural of thb fourth declension (§§ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

Uiliii.8, virtus J incus ;~—fruct'as. But paiUs, with the us short, occurs in 
Horace, Art. Foel. 65. 

Us is Ion? in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphthong 
CVS (pus), whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. JimcUkHSf 
OpHs, (Edlplts, tripus, Panthus ; gen. Dldus, SapphUs. But compounds 
oi pus (/roO(), when of the second declension, have us short ; as, polppHs. 

Note.' The last syllable of every "verse (except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic a minore) may be either long or short, at 
the option of the poet. 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable cu instead 
of a short one : — 

Sanguine&que manu crepitantia concdtit armd. Ovid. 

Non eget Mauri jacQlis, nee bicH. Hot. 



VERSIFICATION. 

FEET. 

^ 302*. \ A foot is a combination of two or more sylla- 
bles of ascertain quantity. 
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>, Feet are either simple or compound, ^mple feet consist of 
two or thiee syllaUes ; compound feet of four. 



I. SIMPLE FEET. 

I. Of two Syllables. 

^andee^ two long ; as^ ,fandilnt* 

Fyrrhic, two short ; as, ,Dtits, 

Trockt6f ox ckoreey,. . .a long and a short ; as, drmd. 

lambut, a short and a'long; as, ir&rU, 

2. Of three Syllables. 

Dactyl^, ........... ..a lon^ and two short ; as,. cdrpdrd. 

JinavcMt, two snort and a long ; as, dUmlnl. 

Triorachj, three short ; as, .ficiri. 

MolossuSy three long ; as, cOnUnd/Q,nL 

Am philnrach, a short, a long, and a short; as, ... .dm6rg. 

MmpJumdceTfOT Cretic, a long, a short, "and a long; as, . . . .cdstUds. 

Bacchius, a short and two long ; as, CdtOfiis. 

J^nUbiiechluSj two long and a short ; as, RdmdniSis. 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

Dispondeef a double spondee ; as, .^ . .eOnJllxir^nL 

ProeeleusmatiCf ...... a double Pyrrhic ; as, hOmlnXbHs. 

JDitrochee, a double trochee ; as, eOmprdbdvU. 

DiiambuSj • a double iambus ;. as imdvirdnt. 

Greater loniCf a spondee and a Pyrrhic ; as, cdrriximlis. 

Smaller Ionic,. ........ a Pyrrhic and a spondee ; as, prdplrdbdnt. 

Choriambus^ a choree and an iambus ; as, UrrificdM, 

Jlntispasty an iambus and a choree ; as, ddhasissH. 

First epitritj an iambus and a spondee ; as, drndverHmi. 

Second epitrii, a trochee and a spondee ; as, cOndttOris. 

T%ird epitritj a spondee and an iambus ; as, discOrdlds. 

Fourth epitrtt, ...... .a spondee and a trochee ; as, ddd'OxisCls. 

First ptBorif a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, timpdribiSLS. 

Second pcBon, an iambus and aJryrrhic ; as, p6t6v£ld. 

Third ptBOTif a Pyrrhic and a trochee ; as dnlmdtas. 

Fourth paotif a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, . . . .- . ciUrltds. 

' Those feet are called isochroiwus, which consist of equal times ; as the 
iqpondee, the dactyl, the aQjELpsest, and tlie procel^usmatjic, one long time 
being considered equal to two short. 



V , METRE. 

^ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 
accofding to certain rules. 

In thi» general sense, it comprehends either a,n entjiie vene, a part 
of a verse, or any number of verses^ 
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Metre is divided into dactylic, anaprsstic, iambic, trochaic^ 
choriamhic, and Ionic, These names are derived from the 
original or fundamental foot employed in each. 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combinatipn of two feet In dactylic, choriambic, apd 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot ; in the rema^de^ 

of two feet. / 

1 

VERSES. 

^ 304y\ A tierse i» a certain number of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

lATwo verses are called a distich ; a lialf verse, a hemistich, 

2. Verses- are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, &c. ; — sometimes from 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius^ 
consisting of six feet ; actonarius, of eight feet ; manometer, 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two ; trimeter, tetram* 
eter, pentameter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, AscUpiadic, &c. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. 

/^ 3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
' foe complete, deficient, or redundant. 

' A verse which is complete is called acatdkctic, 
A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end^ 
is called catalectic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called brachy catalectic, / 

A verse which wants a^syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous, 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermeter, 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms — the first referring to the species, the second to the num-' 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending ; as, the daetyKc 
trimeter catalectic^ 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a 
half, is called the triemimiris ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called the penthemimMs ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimiris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimiris^ 

34* 



/ 
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/S(6. Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 
/it is compo3ed. 

In order to scan correctly, it is necessary to know the quantity of each 
syllable, and also to, understand the following poetic usages, which are 
sometimes called 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 
SYNALCBPHA. 

^ 30fi^ 1. A final vowel or diphthong is cut off in scan-^ 

ning, when the following word begins with a vowel. This is 

called synalmpha. 

Thus, terra antiqua is read terr^ antlqua; Dardanidts infensi, iDardanidC 
infensi; verUo Auc, vent' uc. So, 

Quidve moror ? si omnes uno ordine habetis Achlvos,.... Virg, 
which is scanned thus — 

Quidve moror ? s* omnes un* ordin* babetis Achlvos. 

^<rhe interjections O, Tieu^ ah, proh, va, vah, are not elided ; 

O et de Lati^, O et de gente Sablnft. Ovid. 

But 0, when not elided, is sometimes made short; as^ 

Te Corj^don d Alexi ; trahit sua quemque voluptas. Virg, 

Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which 
ease they are commonly made short ; as, 

Victor apud rapTdum Simo^nta sub Hid alto. Virg. 

Anni tempdre eo qui EtesiHi esse femntur. Lucr. 

Ter sunt conatl impon^re Pelid Ossam. Virg, 

frUntcS et Panopea, et InOo Melicertte. Id. 
Rarely a short yowel, also, remains without elision ; as, 

£t Tera incessu patuit ded. Ille ubi matrem.... Virg. 
For synidoepha at the end of a line^ see Synapheia, § 307, 3.. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 

/% Final m, with tlie preceding vowel, is cut off when thefol- 
/ lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called ecthlipsis: 
' Thus, 

Oouras homlnum, O: quantum est in. rebus inane ! Fersi, 
wUch.ls thus scanned, 

O curas homtn' O quant' est in rebus inane. 
Monstrvm horrendum, mforme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Vvrg. 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 

CorpdrUtm officium est quoniam premgre omnia deorsum. Lucr. 

See § S99, 2. 
Final' Sf also, with the preceding yowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets. before a yowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant; as, 
content* atque (Enn.), for contentus atque; omnibu' rebus. {Lucr.) So, 
Tum laterdir dolor, certisAmu* nunciu* mortis LmcU. 
For ecthlij>8is at the end of a line, see Synapheiaj § 307, 3. 
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y/ » SYNiERESIS. 

;.7i. 



^306«/l. Two vowels which are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This, is called synar* 
isis. 

Thus, in such case, 

Phaethon is pronounced PluBthon ; alveo, alvo ; Orphea^ Orpha. So, 
Mitred percusflura virgA, versumque venenis. Virg, 
EosderU habuit secum, quibus est elata, capillos. Prop. 

(1.^ Syneeresis is frequent in u, iidem, iisdeniy diiy diis, dxin, deinceps^ 
detnaCf deest, deerat, deirOf delr'U, deesse ; as, 

Prsecipitatur aquis, et aquis nox surgit ab isdem. Ovid. ' 
Sint Mfficenates ; non deirunty Flacce, MarOncs. Mart. 

Cui and huic are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, e in aTiteamOiUOf antelre, antifuiCj dehinc, mekercitlef (&c., and a in eon- 
traire. 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels often retains the 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether lon^ or short ; as, a/det€y arUte^ 
ohiegMRy vindemidtory omnia; genua, tewiis, pitulta, flumorum, &c. In 
such examples, the i and u are pronounced like initial t/and to ; as, abyite, 
omn-ya, temoiSfpiholta, &c.; and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. 

In Statius, the word tenuiore occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, ten-ioiO-re. 

(A.) Sometimes, after a synalcepha, two vowels suffer synsresis; as, 
stellio et, pronounced stell-yet. 

(5.) If only one of the vowels is loritten, the contraction is called 
crasis ; as, di,4:onsili, for dii, consUii. 

I 

DIURESIS. 

2/A syllable is often divided into two syllables. This is 
called dicBresis, Thus, 

avlAl, TrSla, sUHuif sMdent ; for atdce, Trola or Troja, silva-f stiadent. 
So, 

iCthereum sensum, atque aicrdV simplTcis iffnem. Virg. 
Et claro sllijMs cernes AquilOne movfiri. Id. 
GratnmatTci certant ; et adhuc sub iudlce lis est. Hot. 

So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, dcgeja, for 
tHegia. 

SYSTOLE. 

^ 307. iXa syllable which is long by nature or by posi- 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systole ; as, 

vidian, for videsne, in which e is naturally long ; satVn, for satisne, in 
which i is long by position ; — hddie, for hoc die ; mvUlmddis, for multis- 
modis. So, , 

Ducgre multlmddis voces, et flectSre cantus. Liter. 

(I.); By the omission of j. after oi, ady ob^ sub,, and re, in compound! 
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wordd, those prepositions retain their short quantity, which would othef' 
Wiiie be made long by position } as, dldcij ddlcit, dblcis, &c. Thus, 

Si quid nostra tuis adtcit yexatio rebus. Mart, , 
In like manner, by rejecting the consonant of the preposition, iperiOf 
dperiOf 6mitto, &c., are formed by systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
riiortened by systole ; as, steUrunt, tulirwUf &c. ; but others believe that 
these irregalanties hare arisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of writers. 

V DIASTOLE. 

2.\A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 

is called diastole. 

It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds o(re; as^ 
Prlamldes, religio, &c. Thus, 

Hanc tibi Priamides mitto, Ledaaa, salatem. Ovid. 
lUligiOne patrum multos servata per annos. Virg, 

Some editors double the consonant afler re. 
Diastole is sometimes called ettAsis. 

synapheia. 

3. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 

syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 

which precedes, either by position, synalcepha, or ecthlipsis. 

See §§ 283 and 305. This is called synapheia. 

This figure was most fre^foent in anapestic ve^, and in the lonie a 
mindre. 

The following lines will illustrate its efiect : — 

Praeceps silvas mdntesqueyif^ 
Citus Actffion. Sen. 

The t in the final syllable of fugitj which is naturally short, is made' 
long by position before tl^ following consonants. 

Omnia Mercuric similis vocemque colorem^ue 

Et flavos Virg. 

DissTdens plebi numSro beatdfum 
Eximit virtus. Hor. 

In the former of these examples, synapheia and synaloepha are com*' 
bined ; in tbe latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

By synapheia, the parts of a compound word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

si non offendSret unum- 

Quemque poetsram KmsB labor et mora.... Har. 

RxM. The poets, also, often make use of some other figikres, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthfsiSf apluerisis, syncdpe, 
meiUkins, apoedpe, paragOge, tmesis^ antitklsis^ and metathins. See 

' , ' ARSIS AND THESIS?. 

^ 308* In pronouncing the syllables of verse, the voicef 
fises and falls alternately at regular intervals. This regukur 
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alternate elevation and depression of the voice is called rhythm. 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis, its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a foot on 
which the elevation or depression falls, y/ 

1. The natural arsis is on, the long -Billable of a foot : con- 
sequently, in a foot composed wholly of long, or of short sylla- 
bles, considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined. 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latter. 

Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on the first 
syllable;, but in iambic or anapsDstic metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 
as long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — v^ v^, and anapcest, v^ v-/ — , they are equal ; in 
the trochee, — v^, and iambus, \^ — , they are unequal. This difference in 
the jiuration of the arsis and thesis constitutes the difference of rhythm. 

/^. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is 
y called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot in 
^ resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

Note 1. Some suppose that the terms arsis and thesis ^ as used by the 
ancients, denoted respectively the risinv and falling of the hand in beat- 
ing time, and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 3. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, 
the accent of each word should always be preserved ; while others direct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that ao 
refirard should be paid to the accent. 

It is generally supposed that the final letters elided by synaltepha and 
ecthlipsis, though omitted, in scanning, were' pronounced in reading verse. 

C-ESURA. 

^309. ' Casura is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, 6f syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Caesura is of three kinds : — 1, oftheybo^; 2, of the rhythm ; 
and 3, of the verse. 

1. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
is completed ; as, 

Silves-I tiem tenu- 1 1 Mu- 1 sam mf di- 1 taris a- 1 ven&. Virg. 

2. Caesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from 
the thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and 
fourth feet of the preceding line. 
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CcBsura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
stand instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the ictus ; 
as, 

Pectort- I h^ inhi- 1 ans spi- 1 rantia | cohs&lit | exta. Virg, 
This occurs chiefly in hexameter verse. 

Caesura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
short syllable, but they oflen coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Caesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The caesura of the verse is oflen called the ccesurcd pause. 

In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 

in more than one place, and the choice is lefl to the poet. Of 

the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the csesural pause will be treated of, so far as shall 
be necessary, under each species of verse. 

Rkmark. The effect of the coBsura is to connect the different words 
harmoniously together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness, 
to the verse. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
' DACTYLIC METRE. 



^ 31^ I. A hexameter, or heroic verse, consists of six 
feet. Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
and each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 
as', 

At tQb& I terrlbi- 1 lem s5ni- 1 tarn prdcQl | erS cSl- 1 ndr6. Virg. 
Inton- 1 si cri- 1 nes Ion- 1 ffft cer- 1 vicS flQ- 1 ebant. Tibull. 
\LQdgrg j qute vel- 1 iem cSjSl- | md per- 1 misit &- 1 grestf . Firg. 

y:\The fiflh foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 

s|;rch case is called spondaic ; as, 

/' Cara dg- 1 dm s6b6- 1 les mag- 1 nQm Jovis | Incrfi- 1 mfintam. Virg. 

In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fiflh should 
not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
cially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced by the frequent 
recurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees ; as, 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trem soni- 1 tu quatit | ungClla | campum. Virg., 
lUi in- 1 ter se- 1 se mag- 1 n^ vi | brachia | tollunt. Id, 

Variety in the 5ise of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 
a^eeable effect. Hexameter verse commonly ends in a word of two <tf 
three syllables. 
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3. The beauty and hawioS/if hexameter verse wAkd^mLctfhnjO&f '" 
attention to the oBsura. (See § 309.) A line in which it is neglected ia 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose ; as, 

Roms I mcenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 

4. The cssural pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs afler the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic ccesura. Thus, 

At domus I interi- 1 or 1 1 re- 1 gall | splendlda | luxu. Virg, 

5. Instead of the preceding, a caesura in. the thesis of the 
third foot, or afler the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 

heroic; as, iJidus'r 

Infan- 1 dum re- 1 gina || ju- 1 bes reno- 1 vare do- 1 lorem. Virg. 
Inde to- 1 ro pater | ^ne- 1 as || sic | orsus ab | alto. Id, 

When the cssural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the arsis 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is often found in the second 
foot; as, 

Prima te- 1 net, || plau- 1 sQque vo- 1 lat || firemi- 1 tOque se- 1 cundo. Virg, 

6. The caesura afler the third foot was least approved ; as, 

Cui non | dictus Hy» | las puer 1 1 et La- 1 tenia | Delos. Virg, 
The cssural pause* between the fdUrth and fifth feet is termed the 
bucolic csBsura. 

Note 1. The csBsura after the arsis is sometimes called the masculine 
cssura ; that in the thesis, the feminine or trochaic^ as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

NoTX 2. In the principal csBsura of the verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the cesural pause. For in the common place for the 
CflBsura in the third foo:t, there is often a csesura of the foot; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal csesura, and distinguished accordingly ; 
as, 

' / Belli I ferra- 1 tos pos- 1 tes, || por- 1 tasque re- 1 frSgit. Hot. 

II« The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in t^e first and 
fourth' foot, and an araphimacer in the third; as, / 

cd- 1 lOnia I qum ciipis 1 1 pontS | lodgrd | longo. CatuU, 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting 
of alternate Glyconics ana Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapian, when it is so 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 

Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. CatulL 
See above, 6. ' 

^ 311«, III. A, pentameter verse consists of five feet. 
It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spondees. 
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followed by a long syHable ; the last of two dactyls, also follow- 
ed by a long syllable ; as, 

Nata-| rS BSquI-| tar || sSminU | qaisquS Bii-| ». Prop. 
Carmtnl- 1 bas vi- 1 yes 1 1 tempos In | omnfi mg- 1 Is. Ovid. 

1. According to the more aiicient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter verse, it consists of five feet, of which 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the 
third is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fiflh are ana- 
paests; as, 

NAtfl- 1 r» sdqui- 1 lar || sSm- 1 inl quis- 1 qnS sQSw 
Carmlnt- 1 bas vi- 1 ves 1 1 tem- 1 pAs In Om- 1 nS mSIs. 

.2. The csBsura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the 
penthemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllables. In 
Ovid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with hexam- 
eter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
degiac verse. Thus, 

FlebTlis indignos, ElegeTa, solve capillos. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! (hid. 

^312. IV. The tetrameter a priore, or Alcmanian dac- 
tylic tetrameter^ consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

6arrtll& | per ra- 1 mds &vl8 | Obstr^plt. Sen, 

V. The tetrameter a posteridre, or spondaic tetrameter, con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

' Iblmds, I O sdcT- 1 1, cdml- 1 tesque. Hor. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha sab I antro. Hor, 

But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambic metre. 
See § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catalectic, or Archilochian penthemimeris , 
Qonsists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Falvis St I ambra sa^ I mus. Hot. 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Risit A- 1 p6llo. Hor, 

ANAP^STIC METRK. 

^313. I, The anapaestic mon^meter consists of two ana- 
paests ; as, 

tlalas- 1 a& c&nes. Sen, 
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li. The anapcBstic dimeter consists of two measuros, or four 
anapaests ; as, y 

Ph&mrffi- 1 qufi gr&ves | d&tS sS- | v& f^rd Sm. 

The first foot in each measure of anapestic metre was very often 
changed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to i^ spondee, 
and, in a few instances, to a dactyl. 

AnapiBstic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
n^ith a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 
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^314. {\, The iambic trimeter , or senarim^ consists of 
three iambic measures^ or six iambic feet ; asy 

Phase-] las il- 1 le, || quem | vide- 1 tTs, has- 1 pltes..... CatuU. 

The caesura commonly occurs ader the fiflh semi-foot. 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 

metre greater slowness and dignity, spondees were introduced 

into the first, third, and fiflh places; and in every foot except 

the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was oflen 

changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a da42tyl 

was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as, ' 

Quo, quo I scsies- 1 ii rQi- 1 t!s ? aQt | car dsx- 1 t^ris.... Hor. 
ilitl- 1 bCLs &t- 1 que cftnl- 1 bCks hdmi- 1 clda Hec- 1 tdrSm Id, 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
•pondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted tne spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well as the first, third, and fiflh. 

II. The scazon, or chaiiamhus (lame iambic), is the iambic 

trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an 

iambus in the fiflh ; as. 

Car In I th^a-J tram, C&t5, | sSve- 1 re ve- 1 dlsti? 
An Tde- 1 d tan- 1 tam ven- 1 eras I at ex- 1 ires ^ Mart, 

This species of verse is also called Hipponactie trimeter. 

III. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, called also 
guadratus, a measure used by the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as, 

None hic I dies | alTam | vltam af- 1 f^rt,ftlT- 1 Os m6- 1 res pos- 1 talat. Ter, 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or Hipponactie, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting Jn the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

J>^ren- 1 sa na- 1 vis In | m&rl | vesa- 1 nien- | tS ven- i to. Caiull, 

2$ 
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y. The iambic trimeter catalectic, or ArchilocMaH, is the 
iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com- 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 
third places, but not into the fifth ; as, 

ye3ca- 1 tas at- 1 quS non I vdca- 1 tds an- 1 dit. Hor. 
Trahant- 1 qUe sic- 1 cfta mach- 1 Inie | c&ri- 1 nas. Id. 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures. 
With the same variations as the isimbic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

FOrtI I sSque- 1 mOr p€c- 1 tdre. Hor, 
CanTdl- 1 & trac- 1 tavit | dapes. Id. 
Vtde- i r6 props- 1 rantes | ddmum. Id. 

The iambic dimeter ia also called the ArchUoekian dimeter. 

VII. The iambic dimeter hypermeter, called also ArchthH 
t^hian, is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as, 

lUde- 1 git ad I verOB | tYme- \ ifis. JETor. 
Horace always makes the Aird foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Nun I €bQr | nSque au- 1 r6um Hor. 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic dimeter. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic, is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the third foot ; as, 

Hi ti- ! gris or- 1 bft gna- 1 tis. Sen. 

X. The Galliambus consists of two iambic dimeters cataleo- 

tiiC, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is ffenerally a spondee or an anapsBst ; the catalectic syl- 
lable at the end of the first dimeter is long, and the second foot of the 
gecond dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

SapSr al- 1 t& vec- 1 tas i- 1 t^s |) celsn { rate ma- 1 rta. Cattdl. 

The cesura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

y 3l0« Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. TTie addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a piire iambic verse, 
renders it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at 
Uie beginning of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure iami'ic, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in eacli case at the end of the 
if^rse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata- 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In .the even places, besides the 
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tribrach, it admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapaest,' ana 
sometimes a proceleusmatic ; as, 

Jassiis I est In- 1 ermia | ird : 1 1 parCks { trS | jOssClfl | €»%. CatuU. 

RdmCi- i isas I ipsSl | fecit 1 1 cum S&- 1 binls | nOpti- 1 as. Id. 

Danai- 1 d6s, cd- I Its ; | vestras II hie di- 1 6a quae- 1 rit ma- 1 nas. Sen, 

The pure trochaic verso was rarely used. The ceesural pause-uniformly 
occurs afler the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 
and its equivalent feet iijlto the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, all 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectic 
tetrameter; as, ' / ■ /a _ 

iDsS I sammis I sas^Is f flxds | as^^prls, e- | vIscS- | ratHs. Enn. 

lUThe Sapphic Verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of ^ve feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees ; ks, J 

Int6-| g6r vi-j tiee, || sc6l6- j risquS j pQrvis. Hor. 

Sappho, and, after her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the csesura after the 
fifth semi-foot. > 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the! end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tar ri- 1 pa J6v6 | nsn pr5- 1 bante ux- 
oriQs I amnis. Hor. 

This occurs only iu Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought by 
-«ome that such lin^s should be considered as one verse of seven feet, the 
fifth foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

Ill/; The Phalcecian verse consists of five feet — the first a 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees ; as, 

Non est I viv6r6, | sfid vi- j l6rS | vita. Mart. 

Instead of a spondee a^ the first foot, Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the second 
place. 

The Phddcian verse is sometimes called hendecasyUabiCj as consisting 
of eleven syllables; but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Ndn g- 1 bar nS- 1 que aurg- 1 um. Hor. 

Note. .This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see § 314, VIII.), and it is not important whether it be regarded as 
iambic or trochaic. 

» 

CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

^316w I. The chariambic pentameter consists of a spoiv- 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; asy 

Tci nfi I quSsISrIs, | scirS nSflls | quern mlhl, qnem | tibl.... Hor^ 
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II. The chpriambic tetrameter consists •f three ch^riambi, mT 
feet ef equal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

#miiS Rgma» I cam fldvlis, | fmnS c&nat | pr^ftlndum. Claud. 

In this verse H#^ace substituted a spondee f<»r the iambus 
cfntained in the first ch^riambus ; as, 

Te d6#9 #- 1 r«, S^b&rin | car pripgres | ftmandi.... jEf#r. 

IJI/ The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the p#et Ascie* 

piades) consists •f a spondee, tw# ch^riambi, and an iambus j/ 

as, . ' 

Mcece- 1 has, fitSvis 1 1 edits reg- 1 ibus. H9r. 

This form is invariably observed by Horace ; but other poets sometimes^ 
though rarely, make the first foot a (factyl. 

The caesural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus* 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
catalectic. See § 311, III. Tims, 

M{Bce-l nas, ata-| vis i| edits | regibas. 

IV. The cJioriambic trimeter ^ or Gly conic (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriarabus, and an iain-» 
bus; as. 

Sic te I diva p5tens | Cyprl.... Hot. 
The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 

When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
scanned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic te I diva pd- 1 tens Cypri. 

V. The choriamhic trimeter catalectic, or Pherecratic (so 
called from the poet Pherecrates), is the Gly conic deprived of 
its final syllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Grato I FyrrhSl sCLb an- 1 tr6. Hot. 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambtis. 

When the first foot is a spondee, this measure is sometimes^scanned as 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratic subjoined to the Glyconic produces the Priapean yerse. 
See § 310, II. 

VI. The choriamhic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 

Bacchfus ; as, 

L^dia die I pSr Omnes. Hot* 

IONIC METRE. 

^317* I. The Ionic a mctjore, or Sotadic (from the poet~ 
Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are oflen changed into ditrochees, and ft long 
syllable into two short ones ; as. 

Has, cam gSmT- 1 na comp6d8, | dedlcat c&- 1 tenasf 
Satame, tl-l bi Zollas, | annalos prl-| 6re9. Mart. 
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II. The Ionic a mtnore consists generaHy of three or four 
feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

FaSr &te9, I fibi telas, | dpSrOsS- 1 quS l^nerve... Jior. 

COMPOUND METEJES. 

. ^ 318« Compound metre is the unioB of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The dactyUca4amhic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§ 312, VII.) and an iamhic dimeter (§ 314, VI.) ; 

ScribSrS | versicii- 1 lOs || &md- 1 rS per- \ caUam | gr&vl.... Hor, 

II. The iamMco-dacti/Uc metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nives- 1 quS de- 1 dacant | Jdvem : || none xn&rJS, | aanc slid- 1 89. Hor, 

NoTK. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
verse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 

long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam-* 

bus; as, 

Vides I at ftl- i ta II stet nlvd can- 1 didom. Hor, 

The first foot is oAen i spondee. 

The caesura uniformly occurs afler the catalectic syllable. 

This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dactylicth'trochaic, or Archihchian heptameter, con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a priore (§ 312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvltflr I acrXs hi- 1 €ms gra- 1 ta vtc6 || vCrls | 6t Fa- 1 v0nt. Hor, 
The cssura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylico-trochaic tetrameter , or lesser Alcaic ^ con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levia I persdnd- 1 erfi I saxa. Hor, 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

,^319. A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. 
, A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocdlony that which has two kinds,- </tcd/on; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, afler the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrdphon; when after 
the third line, tristrophon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd- 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 
25* 
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the kind of verse with which it Ibegan, constitute a stanza or 
strophe, 

A poem coiuiiBtinff of two kinds of verse, when the stanza contains two 
rerses, is caUed dicolon digtrOphorif (see § ^0, Sjn. 3 ;) when it contains 
three, dicolon tristrOpkon, (Auson. Profess. 21 ;) when four, dicolan ietras- 
Mfphan, (Syn. 2 ;) and when five, dicdlon pentastrdphon. 

A poem consisting of three kinds of verse, when the stanza contains 
three verses, is called tricClon tristrdphon, (Sjn. 15 ;) when four, trieOlon 
tetrastr6phon, (Syn. 1.) 

HORATIAN METRES. 

^ 320* The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the ibllowing 

SYNOPSIS. 

I 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§318, III.), one Archilochian iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeter (§ 314, VU.), and one lesser Alcaic 
(§ 318, V.) ; as, 

Vides, tit aha stet nivg candTdum 
SoractS, nee |am siistinSant dntts 
SilvflB laborantes, gslaqufi 

Flamlna cdnstiterint ftcato. (Li^. 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a> 
Ihvorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

% Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic (§312, 
VIIL); as, 

Jam s&tis terrls nivis atquS dIrsB 
Grandlnis misit pSt^r, et, rabentfi 
DejLtSra sacras jacQlauis axces, 

Terrait arbem. (£46. 1, 2.) 

3. One Glyconic (§316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 
III.); as, 

Sic t6 Diva pdtens Cj^pri, 

Sic fratres H^lSnie, laclda sidgra.... {Ub. 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§ 314, VI.) ; as, 

Ibis LTbamls IntSr alta navlum, . 

AmIciS, prGpagnacala. (Epod. 1.) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§316, III.) and one Glyconic (§316, 
rV.); as, 

Scrfb«ns VarTo f(>rtTs, St hdstlum 

Victor, M(;b6nTI carmlnTs allti, 

Quam rem camquS f^rox navXbiis Sl&t Squis 

Miles, tfi dace, gSsserit. {Lib. 1, 6.) 
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6. Two Asclepiadics.(§316, III.), one Pherecratic (§316^ 
v.), and one Glyconic (§316, IV.) ; as, 

Dxanam, t«ii6r», diciW virgines : -^ '- O V ( > M 
Intdnsam, piiSri, dicitd Oynthium, 
Latonamqug sapremo '^ 

Dllectam penltas Jdvi. (Lifr. 1, 21.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§ 316, III.) alone ; as, 

Mfi§c€nas atavls editd reglbus. ' (JJh, 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§^310, I.) and one dactylic 

tetrameter a posteriore (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

Laudabont alii claram Rhdd(>n, aut Mltj^lSnen, 

Aut £phesQm, blmansyfi Cdrlnthi.... (Lib. 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (<^ 316, 1.) alone ; as, 

Ta n6 qu8B8l£rIs, scirS nSf^s, quSm mlhl, quem tibi.... (Lib. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambio 

dimeter (§ 314, VI.) ; as, 

Nux erat, et csls falgsbat lana sSreno 
Inter minura sidSra. (Epod. 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§314, 1.) alone; as^ 

Jam, jam efficaci d5 manas.«cientla). (Epod, 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 
tetrameter (§ 316, II.) with a variation ; as, 

L^dta, die, pSr omnes 
Te D66a drO, Sj^bftrin car prdpSras amando.... (Lib. 1, 8.) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, 1.) and one iambic trim- 
eter (§ 314, I.) ; as. 

Altera jam tSrttar bellls civlltbiis WUlb ', 

Sdis et Ipsa Ruma viribas rilit. (Epod. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one dactylic 

trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) 5 as, 

DifitlgerS ni vSs : rSdeant jam gramlna campis, 

Arb<5rlbasqu6 cdms. (Lib. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.)> ^^^ ^^^ iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 
as. 

Petti, nihil me, sicdt antea, javat 

Scrlbere verslcfllos, 
Amore percalsam griivi. (Epod. 11.) 

Note. The second and third lines are often written as one verse. 
See § 318, 1. 

16. One dactyjic hexameter (§ 310, I.), one iambic dimeter 
(§314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§312. VII ^; 

as, 

Horrlda tempestas offilam contraztt } et tmbres 
Mlvesque dedacant Jdvem : 
Ncinc mare, nanc sTlda).... (Epod. 131 ^ 
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Note. The seeond and thiid linev of thia Btansa, a]M») am often writietf 
as one verse. See § 318, H. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§ 31S, IV.) and one 

iambic trimeter catalectic (^ 314, V.) ; as, 

SolvitQr acrfs hlSros grata vTc^ veris 6i Favoni, 
TrahontquS siccas machXnS c&rlnas. (Lib. 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (§ 314, VIII.) aud one 

iambic trimeter catalectic {§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Ndn Sbar ngque 5ur£um 
Mea r^nldgt m ddmd l&ctlnar. {Ub. 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a mindre (§317, II.) alone; as, 

^ MisSrarum est nSque ftmorl dSTrS ladam, nSquS dalcl.... (Ldb, 3^ IS.) 



^321. A METRICAL KET TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing y in alphabetic order, the first words of each, toith a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Sifnopsis, where the 
metre is explained. 



^11, yetusto No. 1 

j£quam memento 1 

Albi, ne doleas f. 5 

Altera jam terUur • 13 

Anguiftam, amici .,.«.. 1 

At, O dedrum 4 

Audivere, Lyce 6 

Bacchum in remotis • . 1 

Beatus ille 4 

Coelo suplnas 1 

Ccelo tonantem 1 

Ci!lm tu, Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majorum • 1 

Descende coslo 1 

Dianam, tendrs G 

Diffug^re nives 14 

Dive, quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 5 

Donarem patSras 7 

Donee gratus eram 3 

Eheu ! fugaces 1 

Est mlhi nonum 2 

Et tbure et fidibus 3 

Exegi monumentum 7 

Extremum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nympharum 9 

Festo quid potius die 3 

Hercalis ritu 2 

Horrida tempestas 16 

Ibis Libumis • 4 



Icci, beatie ^ , . . . .No. I 

Ille et nefasto ;..«« 1 

Jmpios porroB fl 

Inclasam Dana^n »... 5 

Intactts opulentior 3 

Integer vitsB , H 

Intermissa, Venus, dia ......... 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris 2 

Jam veris eomltes 5 

Justum et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

M«ecenaa atiyis , 7 

Maid Bolata 4 

Martiis ceslebs 2 

Mater saeya Cupidinum 3 

Mercari, facunde 2 

Merctlri, nam te 2 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit anciUfe 2 

Nolis longa ieroB. 5 

Nondum sulncta I 
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f^on ebur neque aurenm . . . No. 18 

Non semper imbres 1 

Non usiUta 1 

Non vides, quanto 2 

Nox erat 10 

Nullam, Vare, sacri 9 

Nullus argento 2 

Nunc est bibendum 1 

O crudelis adhuc 9 

O diva, ffratom 1 

O fons SandusisB 6 

O matre pulchri 1 

O nata mecum 1 

O navis, referent 6 

O sffipe mecum 1 

O Venus, regina 2 

Odi profknum 1 

Otium Divos 2 

ParciCis Junctas 2 

Parous Deorum \ 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum trahSret 5 

PercTcos odi, puer i. • . 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phosbe, silvarumque. 2 

Phoebus volentem 1 

Pindftrum quisquis 2 

Posclmur: siquid 2 

Que cura patrum •• I 

Qualem mihistrum. • 1 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab In&cho 3 

Quern tu, Melpomfine 3 

Quem virum aut herua 2 

Quid bellicOsus 1 

Quid dedicatum , 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis 11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis desiderio 5 

Quis multa gracilis i . . . 6 

Quo me, fiacche 3 

Quo, quo, scelesti ruitb 4 

Rectius vives ^ 

Ro^are longo 4 

Scriberis Vario 5 

Septlmi, Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

Solvltur acris biems 17 

Te maris et terras 8 

Tu ne quesi^ris 9 

Tyrrhena regum 1 

Ulla si juris. 2 

Uxor paupdris Ibj^ci 3 

Veloz amoenum 1 

Vides, utalt^ 1 

Vile potabis • 3 

Vitas ninnuleo 6 

Vixi pueUifl • 1 
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APPENDIX. 



GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^ 322. Certain deviations from the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grammaticcl figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGl^APHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished by the general name of meiaplasm, 

1. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or syllabic to a word ; as, gna- 
iuSf for niiius ; tetidi, for tiUi, Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, from which those now in use were formed by aphsr^sis. 

2. ^pluerisis is the takine of a letter or syllable from the beginnmg of 
a word ; as, 'st, for est ; rhaSonenif for arrfiaoOhem. 

3. Epenthisis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word ; as, alituumj for alihim. 

4. SyneOpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in 'the middle of a word| 
as, deum, for deOrum; me^im fatstiLm^ for meOrum factOrum; smclaf for 
stBciUa ; fiestij for Jlevisti ; repostus, for reposltus ; aspriSf for aspiris. 

5. Crasis is the Contraction of two vowels into one ; as, eogOf for coifgo; 
fdtj for nihil. 

6. ParagOge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, med, for me ; dandier ^ for daudi, 

7. j3pocdpe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
men\ for mene; JintOnij for Mntonii. 

8. Antithlsis is the substitution of one letter for another ; as, olU^ for 
illi ; aptHmuSf for optlmus ; ajido, for adficio, is oflen thus used for ic, 
especially afler v ; as, voUuSf for vultus ; servanif for servum. So after 
qu ; as, aguonij for <Bquum. 

9. Metathesis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
pialris, for pristis, 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^ 323. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, 
enalldge, and hyperhaton, 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Aiunt, se. homines. Danus Hystaspis, sc. JUius, Cano, sc. ego, Quid 
multa ? sc. dieam. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, proUfsis,^ 
and synecdoche. 
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(1.) jSsyndiUm is the omifluon of a oonjanetion ; as, abUtf excessitf 
ttdsUf er^pitf sc. et, Cic. 

(2.) Zeugma is the aniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a verb, 

which is applicable only to one of them ; as, Pacem an helium gerens 

(^SalL), where gerens is applicable to bellum only. Sempeme in sanguine, 

jerrOf fugd versabimur ? (Id.) where the verb does net properly apply to 

ferro. 

Nego is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive; as, Negani CcBsdrem mansurumf posttdatdque interposUa esse, for 
dicuntque postuldta.... Cic. 

When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes 
called zeugma ; as, Et genus, et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior algd e^t. Hor. 
Caper iibi salvus et hcSi. Virff . QjuMnvis ille niger, quamvis tu Candida 
esses. Id. 

(Sf,) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
noims of different genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one raUier 
than another ; as, Attonlti novitdte pavent Baucis, timidusque Philemon. 
Ovid. ProcumJfit uterque pronus knmi, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. — 
Sustulimus manus et ego et Balbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum firatre adesse jussi 
sumus. \d.*^Projectisque amioiUo et litiris. Curt. See §§205, Rem. 2, 
and 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeugma, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
syllepsis. 

(4.) Proleosis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not being repeated ; as, 
PrimApes utrinquepugnam ciebant, aJb Sablnis Mettius Curtius, ab Romdnis 
Hostus Hostilius. Liv. Boni quoniam convenimus umbo, tu caldmos injldre, 
ego dicire versus. Virg. 

(5.) Synecdoche is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
of an ablative ; as, ElxpUri mentem nequit. Virg. See § 234, II. 

2. Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is ne- 
cessary to express the meaning ; as. 

Sic ore IpeUta est. Wag. Qui mogis ver^ vineire quitm diu imperdre 
malit. Liv. Jfemo unus. Cic. 

Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndeton, hendi- 

&dys, and periphrasis. 

(1.) Pare' con is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, egdmet, agidum, jortassean. Such addi- 
tions, however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) Polysyndeton is a redundancy of conjunctions ; as, Unit Uunuque 
JVb/tt^ue ruant ere6erque procellis AfrXcus. Virg. 

(3.) Hendiddys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
a coniunction, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
Pat6ris libdmus et auro, for aureis patiris. Virg. Libro et sUvestri sub£re 
clausam, for liltro subiris. Id. 

(4.) Periphrdsis is a circuitous mode of expression ; as, TenXri foetus 
ovium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. JEnalldge is a change of words, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person^ tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for another. 
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Enallage includes aniimeria, heterosis, antiptosis, synisis, 

and anacolutkon. 

(1.) Antimeria is the use of one part of speech for another; as, J^Togtrum 
%stv4 vivSre tristef for nostra vita. Pen, Aliud eras. Id. Conjugium 
videbit ? for conjUgem. Virg. PladUam paci nutif tor ollvam, for nutrito. Id. 

(2.) Heterosis is the use of one form of a noun, pronoun, verb, &c., for 
another ; as, Ego quoque tmh pereo, quod mihi est carius, for md mihi sum 
carior, Ter. Homanus prcdw victor, for Romdni vict^res. Lav, Many 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singular ; as, coUa, 
corda, ora^ &C. See § 98, Me truncus illapsus cerebro sustulirat, for sus- 
tulisset. Hor. 

(3^ Ant%pt6sis is the use of one case for another ; as, Cui nunc cognS" 
men lalo, for liUus, Virg. Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescis, for te esse uxih 
rem. Hor. 

(4.) Stmisis, or synthesis , is adapting the construction to the sense of a 
word, rather than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegaa juventus 
auxiUo tardi. Stat Concursus popQli mirantium quid rei est. Liv. Pars 
in crucem aeti. Sail. Ubi illic est scelus, qui me perdidit 7 Ter. Id mea 
min\me refert, qui sum natu maxXmus. Id. 

(5.) Anacoluthon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, J^am nos omnes, quibus est alicundt 
dUquis (Ajectus labos, omne quod est interea tempuSy priusquam id rescUum 
estf lucro est. Ter. In this example, the writer began as if he intended to 
say lucro habemusj and ended a^ il' he had said ni^is omnibus, 

4. Hyperbdton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperbaton includes anastrophe, hysteron proteron, hypal^ 
Idge, synchysis, tmesis, and parenthesis. 

(1.) Anastrdpke is an inversion of the order of two words ; as. Trans' 
tra per et remos, for per transtra. Virg. CoUo dare brachia ctrctcm, for or- 
cumddre. Id. JVox erit una super, for superlrit. Ovid. Et facit are, for 
arefacit. Lucr. 

(2 ) Hystiren protXron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Moridmur, et in media arma rudmus. Virg. Val^t atque vivit. Ter. 

(3.) HypaUdge is an interchange of constructions ; as, /n novafert ani' 
mus mutdtas dicire formas eorpdra, for corpdra niutdta in novas formas, 
Ovid. Dare classibus Austros, for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) SynchysiSy is a confused position^ of words ; as, Saxa vocant Itdli, 
meaiis quce in flucClbus, aras, for qiuB saxa in mediis Jluctlbus, Jtdli vocant 
aras. Virg. 

• (5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word ;. as, 
Septem subjecta triOni gens, for septentridni. Virg. Qua me cunque vocant 
terrtB. Id. Per mVii, per, inquam, gratumfecHris. Cic. 

(6.) Parenthesis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection ; as, Tit^rt dum redeo, (brevis est 
via,) pasce capcUas. Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Hel' 
lenism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
those of syntax. 

(1 .) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or CQnstructions ; as^au^f ^ 
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Tor oic&B ; senOti, for senOtds; fmty for sU ; prohibesso^ for prokiharo ; im- 
pelrassire, for impetrat'Sirum esse; faHery for fan; rimu, fornan; endo, for 

in ; Opiram tdndHur, for opirA. Ter. (^idd tibi hanc curatio est rem ? 

Plant. 

(2.) Hellenism is the use of Greek forms or constractioiis ; as, HeUns^ 
for Helina; ^nliphonj for Anlipho ; aurds (gen.), for aura; Paltddos, 
Palldda, for PaUddis, PaUddem ; Trodsin, Troddas, for Troadthis, Trod- 
des; -Mbstineto irOrum. Hor. Tempus desisUrepugnm. Virg. 

^ Sx4c» To the ^rammatital figures may not improperly be sub- 
: joined certain others, which are often referred to in philological works, and 
which are called ' 



TROPES AND FIGURES OP RHETORIC. 

A rhetorical jE^re is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a word from 
its original and customary meaning, is called a tr<qte. 

1. A metaphor is the transferring' of a word from the object to which k 
.prooerly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analog ; as, Kidet agerj The field smiles. Virg. JEtas aurea, The golden 
age. Ovid. 

Catackr€sis is a bold or harsh metaphor ; as, Vir gregis ipse caper. Virg. 
■Eurtts per SicUlas equitavit undas. Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of another 
to which it has a certain relation > as the cause for the effect, the container 
for what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and tlieir contraries ; the parts of the body for certain affections, 
&c. ; as, Amor duri Martis, i. e. belli. Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. Hatisit 
patSram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina cordnant, i. e. vatiram. Id. J^ecte 
temos colores, i. e. tria fila diversi coldris. Id. Ceaani arma togee, i. e. 
bellumpaci, Cic. SmcHlnmitescent, i.e. homines in ^BCfilis. Virg. Vivai 
Pacuvius vd Nestdra totum. Juv. 

3. Synecd6ch^ is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
l^ular ror a pluial, and their contraries ; also the material for the thing 
made of it; as, Mortdles, for homines. \\ra. Fontem fertbant. Id. Tec- 
tum, for domus. Id. Mrmdio millte eompient, for armdtis milidbus. Id. 
Ferrum, for gladius. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to convey ; as, Salve, bone vir, 
eurdsti prob6. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla refertis,tiiqus, 
puerque tuus. Virg. 

5.^Hyperb6le is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyoMd tht 
truth ; ^§, Ipse arduus, altdque pidsat sidira. Virg. Odor &ro. Id. 

6. Metalepsis is the including of several tropes in one word ; as. Post 
ahquot aristas. Virg. Here aristas is put for messes, this for CBstdtes, tiad 
this for annos, 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors, designed to illustrate one 
subject by another; as, ClaudXte jamrivos.puiri : satprata bibirunt. Virg. 
O navis, reftrent in mare ie novijluetus. Hor. , 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an anigma. 

8. Antonomasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con- 
trary ; as, Irus et est sidfltd, qui modd Croesus erat, for pauper and dioe$. 
Ovid. So, by periphrasis, potor Rhoddni, for Gallus. Hor. 

26 






and mtacof at^"^ \..,..^.^^ ''^' 




(1.) A«^ '"^ — ^•iL'T^^rfVf™**' '"''*P™P«» niHuiing; 

(2.) ; 

another 'iJis oune word in different sciiseai aa, 

coTU/t J^eriiteifLl Suatdlit Aic Tiufrent, BUBtAlit 

word' in at, ti nirttur ne fuid iiuit amar.. Cic. 

""^ g the repetition of a word at the benn- 

'«''■ iW iihilnt t« Boch-mur - -■■ -•— -■ 

i iJi, &c. Cic. Te, i 

IT DJlV decaJnUi, conf frot. Virg. 

' in I'"" ~ -jurkt f ^°^ ictituuuu of a word at the end of euccesHve 

U- ***^iiw;«3^"* AmWni" jaititi6 Ticit, annig vicit, UberaUlaU 

f'"'' LL/ict i' the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 

I^' '?^^nd, of BQCCGiBive clauBea } as, Quia /cf«n tulitJ Rullus: 

ofi" ' y«r(Bi popO/i partem saffragiit vraidTU ? Rullus : Quia CBmitju 

*j;;^rf«n aulluB. Cic. ' 

''!^ tstiialepsia ia a repetition of the aame word or aeotfitce afler a 

■'.offirAeo..,.ir4-7. ■ 

17. jfnadtplosis is the use of Ibe same word at the end of one clause, 
gnd (be beginning of another i a9. Hie lamen vivit : Vivlt? iTno verd, 
illam in setidttim Jmiit. Cic. This is sometinieB called epamufreip/u! . 

18. EpanadipletU is the use of the same wotd both at the beginning 
■nd end of a sentence ; ss, Cceacit amiT- RuTtint, quantum ipsa piamta 

19. Ematitdoa ia the repLtilion of the tame words in an inverted order ; 
aa, CniMlit mater magis, an puer imprSbtia Hit f Imprdhu ille piur, eru- 
dtiii IH juoqut, mater, Virg. 

30. Epizemia is a repetition of the aame word for the nke of erapbaais; 
u, £icitate, eicitate mm ab infiris. Cic. M Cor^don, Corifdon, qua te 
dementia c^U? Virg. Ilifmia,ibltiias. Hor. 

21. Climax is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the concliiuon of the preceding, the sense being lime gradtially amplified:, 
as, QaiETeltjua fpetmanet liitTtdtit,n ilUa et quod litel, licet; etquodUcei 
nosaunt; et quod poatunl,a.adeut ; it ptod auiUrU,vobi3 malettam dob eat. 

SS. Incnmentum is an amplification without a atrict climax ; as, FaanuM 
e3t,vinciricivem Romdirum; gcthu, verberdH; prope parncidivm, neciri, 
qiud dicam in emctm toUi t Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called onahllaiB, and when it falls or decreases, catabOsia. 

S3. Polyptattm is a repetition of the aame word in different caHa, gen- 
ders, numbers, &c. ; ta. Jam dypeiu dypas,umt6ntTepellltar umbo; enst 
minax tiais, ptde pea, ei aupXdt curpii. Stat. 

24. Partgmttunt is the use of several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; aa, AbetMt lum poleit, qvin eptedem hamlnii til, qui imprtboa 
probet, proboi improbare. Cic. 

25. ParonomaMia is the use of words which resemble each other in 
•ound ; as, Anp et melle cl felle uC faeuadisalmu; Plant. Cintm i^^Iu^ 
r«m artium, iondfTtm partium. Cic. Amantcs (unf amentes. Tet. This 
Sgaie is sometimea called agni 
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26. Homceoprophgrofif or alliterationf is when several words beginning 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, TltVe, ttUe Tatif tioi tanta^ 
iyrannef tuiisti. Enn. J^eu patritB voHdas in viscira vertUe vires. Virg. 

27. Antithesis \a the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast; as, HujusqratiOnis eUffteilius est ezi'tum ouitm principium 
invenire. Cic. Ccesar beneficiisoc munificenti&maonK^Aa^^Mr; integ* 
ritate yite Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxymdrcn unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction ; as, Concordia discors. Hor. dim tacent, da* 
mant. Cic. 

29. Synonymia is the use of difierent words or expressions having the 
same import ; as, J{on feram^ non potior , non sinam, Cic. PronUttOf r«- 
eipiOf spondeo. Id. 

30. ParMIOj or simHe, is the comparison of one thing with another ; 
as. Repent^ te, tanqtutm serpens e latibuUs, ocvUs eminentvmSf injldto coUOf 
tumXdis cervicilrus, intulisti. Cic. 

^ 31. Erotesis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong afiirma-' 
tion of the contrary ; as, Credltis avectos kostes ? Virg. Heu ! qua me 
4Bqu6ra possunt accipire ? Id. 

32. Epanorthdsls is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, Filium unicum adolescentSdum 
habeo : ali ! quid dixi ? me habere ? Imd habui. Ter. 

33. AposiopSsis is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emotion of the mind ; as, Quos ego — sed prmstat motos componSre Jluctus^ 
Virg. 

34. Prosopopada, or personification^ represents inanimate things as act* 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Qim> 
(patria) tecum CatUlna sic agit. Cic. Virtus sumit out ponit siec&res. Hor. 

35. ApostrdpJie is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi potltur : quid non mortalia pectdra 
cogisj auri sacra fames ! Virg. , 

^ 3 So* To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, rigorOsuSy for rigidus or 
severus ; domminuSf for domXnus; dam, for dtdi; Mterlus, for alterius, 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ', as, Venus pulcher ; vos 
inv/,demus. 

3. Jfeoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity ; as, murdrum, a murder ; conr^ 
stabularius, a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words ; tMp 
Jam vos aciem, efprisTiSL, et hoBtem poscUis. Sil. 

5. Jimphibolia is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, GdUuTj 
a Gaid, or a cock. Aio te, JEaclda, Romanes vinUre posse. Quinct. 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languagres : thu0, 
the ablative after comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 
lajiguage is imitated in another, this is also called idiMism. Thus, MiUm 
mihi verbum^ instead of Fac me certidrem, is an Anglicism. , 
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ROMAN MODE OF BECKONING.. 

I. OP TIME.. 

^326» 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
ewn in the number of months, and of the days in- each ; but^ 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — the calends^ the nones, and the ides. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifleenth. 

2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 

was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 

designated the day by its distance from such point. After the 

first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 

days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 

ides ; after the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 

month. 

Thus, the secoDd of January was denoted by rn^arto nonets Januarias^ 
Of Jamiariif so. die ante; the tmrd, tertio nonas; we fourth, pridie nonas; 
SDcL the B^.f mmis. The sixth was denoted by octavo idus; the seFentfa^ 
teptlmo idus; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
foui:teenth ws^s. denoted by undevigesimo caltmdas Februarias, or FebrU' 
arii ; and so on to tlie end of the month. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term- 
ed j?ne?te cahndaSy ^c, sc. ante: in designating the other day», 
both the day of the calends, &C', and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, ^c, was called tertio^ the \ixit A quarto, &c. 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 

is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 

to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 

the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine- the day equivalent tQ IV. nonas Januarias, we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the nones 
fell : this giyes 2, or the secpnd of January, for the day in question. So 
VI. idus JivTllis : the ides of April falling upon the 13th, we take 5 from 
13, which leayes 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes tlie 8th of April. 

■At 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV. col. (tuintlles is (30+1) 31—14=17, or the 17th of Judb, 
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To reduce oar calendar to the Roman, the same method iff 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the 22d of December is (31+1) 32—21=11, i. e. XI. eal. Jan, 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto calendas Martias or Martii, The latter of 
these was called diks bisscxtus, and the year itself annus &2s- 
sextus. 

The day after the calends, &c., was sometimes called postridie calendas, 
&c. 

The names of the months are properly adjectives, though often used 
as nounS) mensis being understood. Before the times of the emperors, 
July was called Quintilis, and Aumist, SextlUs. The names Julius and 
Augustus were given in honor of the Cssars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 
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7. The Latins not only said terUo, pridie, &rC., calendas, 
&c., but also ante diem tertium, &>c., cahndas, Slc, ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Livy is far more common than the 
former, and is usually written thus, a, d. III. caL, &c. 

The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun^ 

and is joined with in and ex ; aj, 

Consul Latinos ferias in ante diem tertiwn idus Sextilis edixitj The con- 
mil appointed tlie Latin festival for the third day before the ides of August. 
Liv. Supplicatio indicta est ex ante diem quintum idus Octobres. Id. So,. 
Ad pridie nonas Maieis. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

<5> 327« 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
as^'es, their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money bjr 
Attic talents, 

2. The as was originally a pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called uncia. 

The names of the several parts are, unday^; sextans, -^'j quad' 
rans^ -^ ; tricns, -^ ; quincunx, -^ ; semis, or semissis, -^ ; septunx, -f^ t 
hes, or bessis, -^ ', dodrans, -^ ; dextans, -JJ- ; deunx, ^. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, origyially equal in value 
to ten asses, whence its name ; but, ailer the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, . 
or two asses and a half (semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses, the- '^ 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a quinarius ; one tenth of a denarius, a libeUa, 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talenVis variously estimated, from $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum, under* 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decem sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by mille, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.), or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified. 
a. thousand sesterces. Thus they sM quadraginta million 
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SBSfertiwn, or quadraginta sestertia, to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium^ millia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
S£stertium centum, sc. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6. To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies centena millia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centena millia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
dtcies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See § 118, 5. 
So, cen^ifs,. 10 millions; millies, 100 millions.. 

Sbme suppose that sestertium,. when thus joined with the numeral ad- 
verbs, is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The genitive and ablative of that noun are thus used ; as, Decies sestertii 
dote f\Viih a dowry of 1,000,000 sesterces. Tac. ^htquagies sestertio, 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 

decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies sestertiHim, But- 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

^ 328. The following are the most common abbreviations 
of. Latin words : — 



A., Aalus. 

C, Caius. 
Cn., Cneus. 
D., DecimuLS. 
L., Lucius. 
M., Marcus. 

A. d., ante diem. 

A. U. C, anno urhis 

condtt(B. 
Gal., or kal., calenda. 
Cos., Consul. 
Coss., Consides. 
D., Divus. 

D. D., dono dedit. 

D. D. D., datfdicat, de- 
dlcatf or dono dicat, 
dedicat. 

Des., designatv^. 

D. M., diis manlbus. 

£q. Rom., eques Romd- 
nus. 



M. T. C, Marcus Tul- 

lius Ciciro. 
M'., Manius. 
Mam., Mamercus, 
N., J^Tumerius. 
P., Publius. 

F., Filius; as, M. F., 

MarcifiUus. 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor. 
J. O. M:, Jovi, Optimo 

maztmo. 
N., nepos. 
Non., nontB. 
P. C, patres con^ 

scripti. I 

PL, plebisi 
Pop., popOlus. 
P. R., popHdus Roma- 

nuSt 



Q., or Qu., Quintus. 

Ser., Servius. 

S., or Sex., Sextos, 

Sp., Spurius. 

T., Titus. 

Ti., or Tib., Tiberius 

Pont. Max., pontlfez 

maximus. 
Pr., preetor. 
Proc., proconsul. 
Resp., respubllca. 
S., salntemj sacrum, or 

sendtus. 
S. D. P., salutcm dicit 

?lurl7nam. 
•. Q. R., Smatus 
populusque Homd' 
nus, 
S. C, sendtus consul- 
turn. 
Tr., tribunus. 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, c, caput, chapter ; cf.,., 
confer, compare ; I. c, loco citato; 1. 1., loco lauddto, in the place quoted ; . 
v., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE:. 

^ 329. 1. Of the Roman literature for the first five cen- 
turies after the foundation of the city, hardly a vestige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden^ 
silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned firom about the 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ^ 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign, 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES; 

(From the Lexicon of Facciolatus.) 

WRITERS O^ THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Livius Andronicus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 

LsBvius. M . Verrius Flaccus. Cassius Hemlna. 

C. Naevius. Varro Attaclnus. Fenestella. 

Statius C&Bcilius. Titinius. Claud. Quadrigari. 

Q. Ennius. L. Pomponius. us. 

M. Pacuvius. A. Sergnus. Coelius, or Cselius. 

L. Accius. C. Sempronius Asellio. Fabius Pictor. 

C. Lucilius. C. Sempronius Grac- On. Gellius. 

Sex. TurpiliuB. chus. L. Piso. 

L. Afranius. Santra. Valerius Antias. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna. Cn. Matius. Tiro TuIUus, and^ 

P. Nigidius FigCilus. Q. Novius. others. 

Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remain*. 
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M. Pbrcius Cato.. 
M. Accius Plautus. 
M. Terentius Afer. 
T. Lucretius Carus. 
G. Valerius Catullus. 
P. Syrus. 
C. Julius QflBsar. 

Cornelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius Cicdro. 



Sejc. Auvelitts Proper- 

tius. 
C. Sallustius Crispufl. 
M. Terentius Varro. 

Albius Tibullus. 
P: Vir^lius Maro. 
T. Livius. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Vitruvius. 



P: Ovidius Naso< 
Q.. Horatius Flaccns* 
C. Pedo Albinovanus. 

Gratius Faliscus.. 

Phaadrus. 
C. Comificius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Severus. 



To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius ScoBvdla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sablnus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Cesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. 
Livy, and Sallust 



WRITER 

A. Corne'lius Celsus. 
P. VeUeius PatercQlus. 
L. Junius Moderatus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pedianus. 
M. Annesus SenSca. 
L. Annaeus Sengca. 



S OF THE SILVE 

M. AnnsBUs Lucanus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundas. 
C. Silius Italicus. 
C. Valerius Flacous. 
C. Julius Sollnus. 
Di Junius Juvenalis. 
P. Papiuius Statins. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 



R AGE. 

M. Fabius Qulntilia- 

nus. 
Sex. Julius Frontinus. 
C; Cornelius Tacitus. 
C. Plinius CiBcilius Se- 

cundus. 
L. Ann(eu5 Florus. 
C. Suetonius Tranquil-* 

lus. 



The age to which the following wnters should be assigned is some- 
what uncertain: — 

Q. Curtius Rufus. Scribonius Largus. L. Fenestella. 

Valer. Probus. Sulpitia. Atteius Capito. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsus, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Q,uintilian« 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRITERS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Gellius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septiinius Tertullianus. 

Q,. Sermius Sammonicus. 

Censorinus. 

Thascius Caecilius Cyprianus. 
T. Julius CaJpurnius. 
M. Aurclius Nemesianus. 

^lius Spartianus. 

Julius Capitolinus. 

^lius Lampridius. 

Vulcatius Gallicanus. 

Trebellius Pollio. 

Flavins Vopiscus. 

Cceiius Aurelianus. 

Flavius Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannius. 

4fnpbiu9 Afer, 



L.Coelius Lactantius. 

^lius'Donatus. 
C. Vettus Juvencus. 

Julius Firmicus. 
Fab. Marius Victorlnus. 
Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus. 
Ammianus Marcellinus. 
Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurel. Theodorus Macrobius. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus. 
D* Magnus Ausonius. 
Paulinus Nolanus. 
Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurcl. Prudentius Clemeofi. 
CI. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empirlcus. 
Falconia P,rpba^ 
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Of an v%e not enUrdy certain. 



Valerius MaxYmuff. 
Jastinus. 
Terentianos Maurus. 



MinutiuB Felix. 
Soaipftter Charisius. 



Fl. AvienUs, or AviJl- 
nus. 



SalviuB Julianus. 
Caius. 
Callistriltus. 
i£milius Papiniftnus. 
Julius Paulus. 



Sex. Pomponius. 
Veuuleius Saturninus. 
JEIius Marcianus. 
i£lius Gallus, and 
others. 



The opinions of the following lawyers are found in the digests : — 

Licinius ProcQlus. 
Neratius Priscus. 
P. Juventius Celsus. 
Priscus Jabolenus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 
Herennius Modestinus. 

Of the writers of the brazen age, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lac- 
tantius, and Claudian, are most distinguished. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the preceding ages, while that of others would place them even 
below those of the uron age. 

Palladius RutiliusTau- Catalecta Vifgilii et 



rus ^milianus. 
^milius Macer. 
Messala Corvlnus. 
Vibius Sequester. 
Julius Obsgqaens. 
L. Ampelius. 
Apicius Coelius. 
Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Probus (auctor Nota- 

rum.^ 
Fulgentius Planci&des. 
Hyginus. 

C. CsBsar Germanlcus. 
P. Victor. 
I*. Vegetius. 
Auctores Priapeidrum. 



Ovidii. 

Auctor orationis Sal- 
lustii in Cie. et Ci- 
cerOnis in Sail. ; 
item illius AnU- 
quam iret in exsi- 
lium. 

Auctor Epist5ls ad Oc- 
tavium. 

Auctor Panegyilci ad 
Pisunem. 

DeclamatiOnes que 
tribuuntur Quintili- 
ano, Porcio LatrO- 
ni^ Calpurnio Flac- 

CO. 



Interpres Dar€tis Phry- 

gii, et Dictyos Cre- 

tensis. 
Scholiastffi Vet^res. 
Grammatici Antiqui. 
Rhetdres Anti(^ui. 
Medici Antiqui. 
Catalecta Petroniana. 
Pervigilium Veneris. 
Poematia et Epigram- 
> m&ta Vetera a Pi- 

thceo coUecta. 
Monumentum Ancy- 

ranum. 
Fasti Consulares. 
Inscriptiones VetSres*. 



WRITERS OF THE IRON AGE. 



CI. Rutilius Numatia- 

nus. 
Servius Honoratus. 
D. Hieronymus. 
D. Au^stinus. 
Sulpicius SeveruB. 
Paulus Orosius. 
CceliuB Sedulius. 
Codex TheodosianuS. 
Martian us Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
Sidonius Apollinaris. 



Latlnus Pacatus. 
Claudius Mamertlnus, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Panegyrlci vetfires. 
Alclmus Avitus. 
Manl. Severinus BoS- 

tbiuB. 
Priscianus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
Justiniani Institutiones 

et Codex. 



Arator. 

M. AureliuB Cassido- 

rus. 
Fl. Cresconius Corip- 

pns. 
Venantios Fortunatus. 
Isidorus Hispalensis. 
Anonj^mus Kavennas. 
Aldhelmus or Althel- 

mus. 
Paulus Diacdnus 



INDEX. 



The flgUTM in the following Index deaignate the seetunuy and their divMons : m, iitaadf 

for remarkf n. for note, and b. for exaption. 



A, sound of, 7 and 8— 4ioans in, of 3d 
dec., gender of, 66 ; genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3 ; plural, 
288; of verbs, 290— 4nal, quantity of, 
S94. 

A, abj absj how used, 195, r. 2. 

Abbreviations, 328. 

Abdlco, construction of, 251, r. 2. 

Ablative, 37 — sing., 3d dee., 82 : of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec, 113 and 114— frlur., 
1st dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89^ 5-Hised adverbially, 192, 1., II.— 
- of -character, quality, &.c, 211, r. 6— 
afler prepositions, 241— of sifuation, 
&c, aAer sunif 245, III. — after partici- 

Sles denoUng origin, 246— of cause, 
&c, 247— of agent, 248— of a noun, 
wWi which, (8z.c, 249 ; in accordance 
with which, 249, II.— of accompani- 
ment, 249, III.— denoting in tohat re- 
spect, 250— after adjectives of plenty 
•or want, 250 — after verbs of abouna- 
ing, &c,250 — ^with^^icio and sum, 250, 
R. 3— after verbs of depriving, dec. 
25l-7of price, 252— of time, ^8— of 
place, where, 254 ; whence, 2S5— after 
comparatives, 256— after alius, 256, 
R. 14— of degree of difference, 256, 
R. 16 — absolute, 257 ; do., without a 
participle, 257, R. 7; do., with a 
clause instead of a noun, 257, R. 8. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abl., 250— with gen., 220, (3.) 

Abstract nouns, x6 — ^formation of, 101 
and 102. 

AbuSf dat. and abl. pkir. in, 43. 

Ac si with subj., 263. 2. 

Acatalectic verse, 304. 

Accents, 5. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, III. 

Accorcunee, abl. of, 249, IL 



Accusative, 37 — sing.. 3d dec, 79 ; of 
Greek nouns, 80 — ^plur., 3d dec, 85— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, IL, 4. 
and 205, r. 10— after verbs, 229^234 
—omitted, 229, r. 4— infinitive instead 
of, 229, R. 5— of a person, after Tnisi- 
retf &c., 229, R. 6 ; after Juvatf &c., 
229, R. 7— after neuter verbs, 232— 
after compound verbs, 233— after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, N.— of part aftected, 

234, II after prepositions, 235— of 

time and space, 23&— of place, 237— 
after adverbs and inteijecUons, 238— 
as subject, 239. « 

Accusatives, two, after what verbs, 230 
Matter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

■' verb, 141— object of, 229 — two 
cases after, 229, R. 1— omitted, 229, 
R. 3. 

A<iKectives, 104-131— classes of, 10^— 
declension of, 10&--ffen. sing, of, 112. 
114— abl. sing, of, 113, 114f— nom. and 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114— irregular, 115, 
16— derivation of, 128— verbal, 129 
—participial, 130— adverbial, 130— 
prepositional, 130— composition of, 
131— how modified, 201, III., r. 2— 
agreement of, 205— eitlier modifiers 
or predicates, 205, n. 1 — ^with two or 
more nouns, 205, r. 2— with a collec- 
tive noun, 205, r. 3— sing, with a pkir. 
noun, 205, r. 4— dat. of, for ace, 205, 
R. 6— without a noun, 205, r. 7— ^ith 
infinitives, clauses, &c., 205, r. 8— 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
205, R. 9, and 212, r. 3— used parti- 
tively, gender of, 205, r. 12— instead 
of adverbS; 205, r. Id^-^primus, medi 
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us, &c., sigpification of, 205, r. 17— 
agreeing* with relative instead of ante- 
cedent, 206, (7,)-^en. aAer, 2\^— 
:een. or abl. after, 2lB, R. 5— dat. after, 
222— gen. or dat. after, 213, r. 6, and 
222, R. 2— of plenty or want, with abl., 
250— followed by infin., 270, R. 1— 
place of, 279, 7. 

Aujective pronouns, 134— 139— -classed 
of, 134—agreement of, 205. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with gen., 218. 

Adorning and arraying, verbs of, with 
abl., 2Jd. 

Adonic verse, 312. 

Adverbial adjectives, 180. 

Adverbs, 190-1 94-— numeral, 119— —of 
place, mutual relation of, 191, r. 1 — 
derivation of, 192 — composition of, 
4 93>— comparison of, 194>---bow modi- 
fied, 201, ill. R. 4— used as adjectives, 
205, R. 11— with gen., 212, r. 4 — ^with 
dat., 228, (],)— with ace, 238— use of, 
277— two negatives, force of, 277, r. 
3*^5— equivalent to phrases, 277, r. 
^8— of likeness, as eonnectives, 278, r. 
1— place of, 279, 15. 

.Enigma, 324, 7. 

Affection of the mind, verbs denotmg, 
with gen., 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, II., III.— when 
-wanting, 225, III., r. 1— abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Roman literature, 329. 
'Agnominatio, 324, 25. 

Agreement, defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, adjective pronouns, knd peirtici- 
ples, 205— of relatives, 206. 

.^^genitive in, 43— quantity of the a in, 

AiOf 183, 4f— its place in a sentence, 

279,6. 
Al, nouns in, abl. of, 82— increment of, 

287, E. (A.) 1. 
Alcaic — greater, 318, III.— Jesser, 318, 

IV. 
Alcmanian dactylic tetramJ^ter, 312. 
Alts, arts, alflis, adj. in, 128, 2. 
AhqtnSf declined, 138— how used, 207, 

R.30. 
Alius J how declined, 107— how used, 207, 

R. 32— with abl., 256, R. 14. 
Allegory, 324, 7. 
Alliteration, 324, 26. 
AUer, how declined, 107— howus€fd,207, 

R. 32, and 212, r. 2, K. 1. 
Ambo, how declined, 1 18. 
Amphibolia, 325, 5. 
Amplificatives, nouns, 100, 4— «(^ec- 

tives, 104, and 128, 4. 
Anabfisis. 324, 22. , 

Anacoluthon, 323, 3, (5.) 
Anacreontic iambic dimeter, 314, IX. 



Anadipldsis, 324, 17. 

Analysis of sentences, 2^1. 

Anapaestic, metre,313,303'>-iiiOiioiBSlAr, 
313— dimeter, 313. 

Anaph6ra, 324, 13. 

Auastr6phe, 323, 4,(1.) 

Antt dietn col., &c., 32i5, 7. 

Autanaclasis, 324, 12. 

Antecedent, 136-Miuder8lood, 206, (3^) 
(4,)-*-its <place supplied by a demon- 
strative, 206, (3,) — in the case of the 
relative, 206, (6.) 

Antepenult, 13— quantity of, 292. 

AiUiquam. by what mood followed, 
263,3. 

Antimeria. 323, 3, J[l .) 

Antipbrasis, 324, 10. 

AntiptOsis,323, 3, (3.) 

Antithesis, 322, and 324, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8.< 

Ap&ge, 183, 10. 

Aphseresis, 322. 

Apoc6pe, 322. 

ApodOsis, 261. 

Aposiopesis, 3S%, ^. 

Apostr6phe, 324, 35. 

Appendix, 322-329. 

Apposition, 204— to two or more noons, 
204, R.^— to nouns connected byctofi, 
204, R. 5— to proper names of diflTer- 
ent genders, 204, r. 5— gen. instead 
of, 204, r. 6— abl. with gen., 204, r. 
7— of parts with a whole, 204, r. 10, 
and 212, r. 2, N.-5— mMins in, -place 
of, 279, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar^ nouns in, gender of, 66, 67 — ^gen. of, 
70, 71— abl. of, 82— increment of, 287, 
£. (A.) 1. 

Archaism^ 323, R.'(l.), 

Archilochian, penthemimeris, 312— iam- 
bic trimeter, 314, V.— <lo. dimdter, 
314, VII.— heptamfiter, 318, IV. 

Avium, nouns in, 100, 8. 

Arhts, adj. in, 128, 3. 

Arrangement, of words, 279— of clauses, 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 308. 

As, genitives in, 4^— noons in,of 3d dec, 
gender of, 62 ; gen. of, 72— and anus, 
adj. in, 1^, 6— ^nal^uantity of, 300. 

As, Roman, value of, S2l — ^how divided, 
827. 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 316, III. 

Asking, demanding, and teaching, verbs 
of, two ace. aAer, 231. 

Assueseo, with abl., 245, 11.- with dat.f 
245, II., R. 1. 

Asyndeton, 323, l, (1.) 

Attraction, 206, (6.) 

Audeo, how conjugated, 14&, r. 2. 
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Audtens, inMistiuelioii of, 93A, ft. 1. 
AureiUj value of, SStl, 3. 
Ausimy 183, R. 1. • 

Authority, quantity detemuned by, 

282,4. 
A» aad a<tf, ia the 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 164. 
Ave, 183; 8. 
AXf adj. in. 129, 6-«verbal8 in, vritb gen., 

ftl3, a. I. 

B final, quantity of, 299. 

Barbarism, 32^ 1. 

Belli f construction of^ 221, r. 3. 

S^&if adjectives in, 129, 3— ^th dative. 



Bos, dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, aad 286, 5. , 
Brachycatalectic vefte, dOi. 
Brazen age, 329, 4. 
Bucolic caesura, 310, 6. 
Bundutf adjectives in, 129, 1-— with tax., 
2SS, K. 

C. 

Cf sound of, 10k— nouns in, gender of, 
66 ; g^eu. of, 70'^aai,^antAly of. 299. 

Caesura, 309— difierent kinds df, 309-*- 
in hexamfiier verse, 510, S-6— nn pen- 
tameter verse, 311, 2— in iambic verse, 
dl4, 1. andX.'MHu trochaic verse^ 315, 
L— 4n choriambic verse, 316, III. 

Caesural pause, 309, 3. 

€alends, 326. 

Cardinal numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Catabdsis, 324. 22. 

Cataehr6sis,324, 1. 

Cataleetie verse, 304. 

Canse, abl. of, ^7-Hkcc« of with prepor 
sitions, 247, r. 1. 

Ce and ctjte, enclitic, 134w R. 4. 

Cedo, 183, 11. 

CelOf with two accusatives, 231. 

CeUf with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Vh, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, gen. of, 211, R. 6. 

Choliambus, 314, II. 

Choriambic. metre, 316 and 303-«jmb» 
tam^ter, 316, 1.— tetrameter, 316. TI.—- 
irimSter, 316, IV.^ — trimJHer cataleetie, 
316, V^-dim«ter, 316, VI. 

dam, govomment of, 235, (5.) 

Clause, as a loepcal subject, 201, IV. 

Clauses, 203-%ow connected, 203, 4, 
and t78, r. 3— «rrangeaieni 'oL 280« 

C^max, m, 21. 
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Cotpi, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26— number of Ihek 

verbs, 209, r. 11. 
Common, nouns, 26->-ffender, 30-i«ynar 

We, 284, 2. ' 6 ' -^ 

Comparative degree, 123 — formation of, 

Comparatives, de<;lined, 110— with gtiu 

212, R. 2— denoting one of two, m^ 
- R. 2, N. l— with abl. 256. 
Comparisooh of adjectives, lH^lSfh^ 

terminatioask 124— of adveibs, }9A,^ 

irregular, ISo^-^-^defective) 126— by 

magis and maxime, 127. 
Composition, of nouns. 103— of adj., 131 

— 4>f verbs, 188— <of adverbs, 193. 
Compound, subiaot, 201— predicate, 262^ 

II.— eenlence, 203 — metres^ 318. 
Compound words, bow divided, 2S— 

quantity of, 285. 
Con^ adieetives compounded with, with 

gen., 222^verbs do^ with d«U> 224w 
Cmicretes, 101, 2. 
Condemning and ceavieting, verba of, 

with gen., 217. 
ConfUUt, with abl., 245, II.-Hvith d'ali, 

CorA, 183* 12, and 180, h. 

Coiyugation, 149'-fir8ly 155 and 15&^ 
second, 157— third, 158 and 159^ 
ibuffth> 160— K>f deponent verbs. 161*— 
periphrastic, 162— general rules of,' 
163— third, list of verbs in. 17ft— of 
irregular verbs, 178-1 8ftM^defeeti«*a 
verbs, 183— of tmperaanal verlis, IMl 

Conjugations, how enaraetesized, 140 i i » 
remarks on, 162. 

Comunctions, 196-*-classes of, 19 8 o »i 
ctitic, 198. R. 2— copnTative amd dia* 
junetive, their use, 278 3 may eonneei 
difieient moods, 278, r. 4 and 5} se- 
peated, 278, r. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 258— of words by 
conjunctions, 278-'of clauses by do^ 
278, R. S. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted te 
2d root, 163, 2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10— 12k 

C<msto, with abl., 245, II. 

CmUentuB, with abl., 244. 

Contracted syllables, quaaitity o#, 293, 

Ala. 

Contractions m 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 
Copula, 140. 
Crasis^ 306, (&) and S29. 
Crime, cen. o(, after verba, 217. 
Ct^aa, now declined, 139. 
Ct0U8, how deelined, 137, r. 5. 
Cum annexed to abl., 138> r. 4> and 18^ 
R. 1. 
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Citm. by what mood followed^ 263, 6. 
CunauSf adjectives in, 129. 1. 
CunqtUf its force, 191, r. 4. 
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D fina]^ quantity of, 299. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 903 — trimStor, 
31^--dim€ter, 312. 

Dactylico-iambic metre, 318, 1. 

Dactyiico-trocbaic, heptam^ter, 318, IV. 
— tetrameter, 318, V. 

Dative, 37— sing., 3d dec, T^^plural, 
1st dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89, 6 — used for g^., 211, r. 5~-aAer 
adjectives, 222— different constructions 
instead of, 222, r. 4 and 6 — after 
idem, 222, r. 7— after verbs, 223-227 
•—after verbs compounded, with ad, 
ante, &c, 224 ; with (xb, de, and ex, 
224, R. 1 and z ; with salts ^ ben^, and 
maU, ^25— of the agent, 22.5, II. III. 
—of the possessor after est, 226—^- 
tcr particles, 228. 

Datives, two, after srtm, &c., 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-40— rales of, 
40— ^rst, 41*45 ; exc in. 43— second, 
46-^54 ; exc in, 52 — ^third, 55^^ ; exc. 
in, 68-85— fourth, 87-89; exc. in, 89; 
- formed- bv contraction, 89— fifth, 90 : 
«xc in, 90— of adjectives, first ana 
second, 105-107; third, 108-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Degrees of comparison, 123. 

Detective, nouns, 94-96 — aqjeclives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

De^, 183, 13, and 180, v. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. 6. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— construc- 
tion of, 207— in apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, and 206, ( 13,)— used 
for reflexives, 208, (6,)*-place of, 279, 
. 7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisions of, 
527. 

Denominatives, adj., 128 — verbs, 187, 1, 

Dependence defined, 203, 8, 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, r. 4— conjugated, 
161- participles of, 162, 17— lists of; 
1st conj., 16o ; 2d com., 170 ; 3d conj., 

. 174; 4th conj., 177— increment of, 
289,3. •" 

Pepriving, verbs of, with abl., 251. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjectives, 
128— of verbs, 187— of adverbs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, II. 3, and 176,- 

' w.— quantity of the u in, 284, e. 6. 

JDeus declined, 53. ] 



DiaerSsis, 306, 2 — mark of, d. 

Dia8tdle,d07^2. 

I>ic,*imperative, 162, 4. 

DicOlon, 319. 

Dido audiens, with dat.. 222, R. 1. 

Difference, degree of, now expressed^ 

256, R. 16. 
D^, with abl., 244. 
D^nor, with abl., 245. 
Dignus, indisnus, &.C., with abl.^ 2 44 

with gen., 244, r. 2— with relative and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3— adjectives, 

104. and 128, 5— verb^, 187, II. 4. 
Diphthongs, 4— sounds of, 9— quantity 
\of,,283,"li. ^^ ^ 

Diptotes, 94. 
Distich, 304. 

DistribuUve numbers, 119 aiyd 120. 
DistrOphon, 319. 

Do, increment of, 290, e., and 284, e. 4. 
Domus, declined, 89— construction of, 

gen., 221, r. 3; ecc, 237, r. 4; abl.^ 

255, r. 1. 
Donee, with subjunctive, 263, 4. 
Double letters, 3. 
Doubtful gender, 30. 
Due, imperative, 162, 4. 
Dum, with subjunctive, 263, 4— and 

dummddo with do., 263, 2. 
DiM> declined, 118. 
DuSj participle in, with dat., 225, III.— 

with ace, 234, r. 2 — ^its signification, 

274, 2, R. 8— used for a gerund, 275, 

E, sound of. 7 and 8 — ^nouns m, of 3d 
dec, gender of, 66 ; gen. of, 68 ; abl. 
of, 82— adverbs in, 192, II.— «nd ex, 
how used, 195, r. 2 — increment in, 
3d dec, 287, 3 ; plur.. 288 ; of verbs, 
290— final, Quantity of, 295. 

Eapse, &c, 135, r. 3. 

Eccum, ecciUum, &c, 134, R. 2, and 
238,2. 

Ecquis, how dochned, 137, r. 3/ 

Ectlilipsis, 305, 2., 

Edo and etas, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eat) conjugated, 181. 

E^o, declmed, 133. 

Ela, verbals in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 

Ellipsis, 323. See Omission. 

Emphatic word, place of, in a sentence, 
279, 2, and 16. 

Enallfige, 323, 3. 

Enclitics, in accentuation, 15*— eoDJnne- 
tibns, 198, R. 2. 
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finnehemiro&iff, 304, 5. 

Sruia, adjectives in. 128, 6. 

iio, conjugated. 182— compoiuid* of, 

183, R. 3— witn supine in ton, 276, II., 

R. 2. 
EpaJnadipldsis, 324, 1& 
£panAdos, 324, 19. 
Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 
Epanaphdra, 324, 13. 
EpanaslrOphe, 324, 17. 
EpanorthOsis, 324, 32. 
Epenlhgsis, 322. 
Epistr6phe, 324, 14. 
Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 
Ep&lor, with abl., 245, II. 
Equality, how denoted, 122. 
Er, nouns in, of 3d dec, sender of^ 58 . 

and 60; gen. of, 70 and 71--<idjee- 

tives in, superlative of, 125— annexed 

to pres. infin. pass., 162, 6. 
Erot^sis, 324, 31. 
£f, nouns in, of 3d dec., increasing in 

fen., gander, of, 58 and 61} gen. of, 
3 3 not increasing in gen., aende/ of, 
62 ; gen. of, 73— final, sound of, 8, x. 
2 ; quantity of, 300. 

Estf with dat. of a possessor, 216. 

Etum, nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and etu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Euphemism, 324, 11. 

Eua, adjectives in, 128, 1 — Greek prop- 
er names in, 283; n. 2. 



P. 

Pac, 162, 4— ^with sub), for imperat., 
267, R. 3. 

Facili,wilh superlatives, &c., 277, R.7. 

Fadoy (and compounds,) passive of,.189^ 
—with abl., 250, R. 3— with td and 
the subj., 273, 1— with participle, 273, 
1. 

Fori, 183, 6. 

Faxo and/axim, 162, 8, and 183>- r» 1. 

Feet, 302— isochronous, 302. 

Feminine nouns, of 3d dec, 62; exc. in, 
62-65. 

Ferj imperative, 162, 4. 

JFVro, conjugated^ 179. 

Fido, how conjugated,, 142, R. 2— with 
abl., 245-, II.— with dat., 245, II. R. 1. 

Figures, of prosody, 305-307— of or- 
thography and elymoloffv, 322— of 
syntax, 323 — of rhetoric, 324. 

Filling, verbs of, with abl., 249— with 
gen., 220, (3.) 

Fio, conjugatea, 180— quantity of its t, 
283, £. 1. 



Follow f in what sense used, 203, 9; ^ 

Foremf/orCf 154, 3. 

Frequentative verbs, 187, II.— quantity 

of the t in, 284, e. 6. 
Fretus, with abl., 244. 
Fruor, with abl.. 245. 
Fungorj with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, III. 
Future perfect tense, 145, Vt. 

Of sound of, 10. 
Galliambus, 314, X. 
GaudeOf how conjugated, 142, R. 2— • 
with abl., 245, li.— with ace, 245, II., 

R. 1. 

Grender, general rules of, 27-34 — ^natural 
and gt-ammatical, 27 — masc. from sig- 
nification, 28 — fem. from do., 29^ 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33 — neuter, 2f^*-*oi 1st dec, 41 ; exc* 
in, 42— of 2d dec, 46 ; exc. in, 49~ 
of 3d dec, 58, 62, and 66 ; exc. in, 59 
-67— of 4lh dec, 87 ; exc. in, 88--of 
5th dec, 90 ; exc. in, 90. 

Genitive, 37 — sing., 1st dec, exc. in, 43 j 
of adjectives, ^ dec, 112 — plur., 1st 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do., 53 ; 
3d dec, 83; of adjectives, 3d dec^ 
113 and 114-«-afler nouns, 211— what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1— sub* 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2— of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3— pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 21L r. 4 
—dative used for, 21 1^ r. 5— of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6— noun 
limited by, omitted, 211, r. 7 j want- 
ing, in the predicate aAer «tcm, 211, r. 
8 j in other cases, 211, r. 8, (6,)-^ 
omitted,211,R.9 — howtranslated,211, 
R. 12^--ailer partitives, 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adi. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3 — after adverbs, 212, r. 4r— after 
adjectives, 213; diAerent constructions 
instead of, 213, r. 4 — a([»Tdignu8 and 
indignus, 244, r. 2 — after verbs, 214- 
220 — after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214--of crime, 217— after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218 — after verbs denoting 
an afiection of the mind, 220— of place, 
221— after particles, 221, II., 111.1— 
plur. depending on a genuid, 275, r. 
1, (3,) — place of, after neuter adjec- 
tives, 279, 10. 

Genitives, two, limiting the same noun» 
211, R. 10. 

Gerundives, how used, 275, II. 

Gerunds, 148, 2 — by what cases follow- 
ed, 274-^and gerundiveSji gen* o( 
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275, R. 1 ; dat. of, S75, R. 2; ace. of, 

275, R. 3 'y abl. of, 275, r. 4 3 iofin. for, 

.after adj., 275, r. 2, 14.) 
Glorior, with abl., 245, IH. 
Glyconic verse, 3ro, lY. 
Golden age, 329, 2. 
Government defined, 208, 7. 
Grammatical, subject, 201 ; cases of, 

201, IV., 3— 4>redicate, 202--figure8, 

322. 
Greek nouns, render of, 34, r.— 1st 

dec, 44r-.2d dec, 54r-«cc of, in 3d 

dec.; 80— declension of, in do., 86. 

H. '/; COy 

Hj its nature, 2 — ^in prosody, 283. 
HabeOt &c, with perfect participles, 274, 

2, R. 4. 
Heltenism, 323, r. (2.)^ 
Hemistich, 304. 
Hendiad>rs,323,2, (3.). 
Heplbemim^ris, 304, o. 
Heroic caesura, 310, 4 and 64 
Heteroclite nouns, 93. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 92. 
Heterdsis, 323, 3, (2.) 
Hexam^r verse, 310—Priapean, 310, 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

Hie. declined, 134p— «nd UU distinguish- 
ed, 207, R. 23. ^ 

Hipponactic, trimeter, 314, n.-«>tetiamS- 
ter, 314. IV. 

Homo ana komlhiea oimtted, 209, R. 2. 

Homoeoproph^ron, 324, 26. 

Horace, key to the odes of, 3SII. 

Horatian metres^ 320. 

'Httmi, construction of, 221, R. 9. 

HypalliSge, 323, 4, (3.) 

Hyperbftton, 323, 4. 

Hyperbdle, 324, 6. 

Hypen^talectic, or bypenn^tef verse, 

Hyst^ron protSron, 3SB3, 4, (2.) 



Lcra 

/, sound of, 7 and 8— noans in, gender 
•f, 66 ; gen. of, 68— increment m, 3d 
dec, 2»7, 3 5 phir., 288 5 of vecbs, 290 
— 4inal, quantity of, 296» 

Iambic, metre, 314 and 303— 4rimSter, 
514, 1. ; catalectic, 314, V.— tetrame- 
ter, 314, HI. ; ca4al«ctic, 314, IV.— 
dimeter, 314, VI. ; hypermfter, 314, 
VII. ; acephalous, 314, VIII. ; cata- 
lectic, 314, IX. 

lambico-dactylic metre, 318, II. 



Ibam, ibar, ido, ibor, T62, 2. 

leius. ictu, Uis, and nu, adjeetives in^ 

128,2. 
Ictus or Hius, veibal adjectives in, 129, 6w 
Ictus, 308, 3. 
IdStnif declined, 134, r. 6— 4iow used, 

207, R. 27— widi dative, 222, r. IU. 

how otherwise construed, 222, Rr7. 
Ides, 326. 
Idiotisra^ 325, 6. 
Idus, adjectives in, 129, 2. 
les, adverbs in, 192, II., 3; 
/t, in gen., contracted, 52. 
J/e, nouns in, 100, 9. 
His, adjectives in, 129, 4. 
lUef declined, 134— how used,207,R. 2A 

—with hie, 20n, R. 23. 
Hlic, how declined, 134, r. 3. 
Im, in pres. subj., 162, 1 — adverbs in, 

192, 1, and II. 
Imonhan, nouns in, 100, 6-«end inumkt, 

verbals in, 102, 3. ' 
Imperative, 143, 3— its time, 145, r. 5-* 

how used, 267. 
Imperfect tense, 145, II. 
Impersonal verbs, 184^^){st of in Sd coiy., 

169— their construction, 209, r. 3. 
In, government of, 235, (2.) 
Inceptive verbs, 187, II., 2 — ^list of, 173. 
. Inerenent, of noons, 286^; sing, nant., 

287 ; plur. num, 288— of verbs, 289. 
Incrementum, 324, 22. 
Indeclinable, nouns, 94— adjectives, 1 15^ 

3. 
Indefinite, adjectives, 104— pronoung,. 

139— adverbs, )91, r. 4. 
Independent cfauses, 203. 
Indicative mood, 143, 1— its tenses. 14& 

M.how used, 2d9-<Hts tenses used one 
' for another, 259. 
Indirect qnestions, subj. in, 265. 
Induo and eorwo, construction of, in pass., 

234; in act., 251, r. 2. 
Inieriority, how denoted, 122. 
Infinitive, 143, 4— its tenses, 145, r. 4 
a logical subject, 201 , IV.*— how 



modified,S!02, III. — with subiect-nom., 
209, R. 5— for gen., 213, R. 4— its sub- 
ject, 239— <coDStmction and meaning 
of its tenses, 268 — subject of a verb, 
26^— depending on a verb, 270; on 
an »Jieetive or noun, 270, R. 1— omit- 
ted, 270, R. 3— without a subject, after 
what verbs used, 271 — with a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 273— 
how translated, 272, r. 3 — used like a 
noun, 273, n.— >its place, 279, 11. 

JnJH, 183, 14, and 180, ir. 

Inflection, 25. 

Jnawim, 183, 6^ts pla^ in a senteoe^ 
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lastrunient, ab). of, 247. 

Intensive, pronouns, 135— verbs, 187, 

II. 5. 
Interdico, construction of, 251, r. 2. 
Interest. See Refert. 
Inteijections. 19d — ^with nom., 209, r. 

13__with dat.,228, (3,W-wilh acc.,238, 

2 — ^wilh voc., 240— O, /mm, &c., noi 

elided. 305. 
Intermediate clauses, subj. in, 266. 
Interrogative, adjectives, 104 and 121 — 

pronouns, 137^ when indefinite, 137, N. 
Inus, adjectives in, 128, 1, 2, and 6. 
lo, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and303— <( ma/dre, 317, 

I.— <i minore, 317, II. 
fysej declined, 135^bow used, 207, R-. 

28— used reflexively, 208, (4,)— wjth 

inter, 208, (5.) 
Irif witb supine in urn, 276, II., R. 3. 
Iron Bge, 3z9, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4. 

Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, lid- 
verbs, 178-182. 
Is, nouns in, gender of, 62 and 63 ; gen« 

of, 74— final, quantity of, 301. 
Zf, declined, 134 — how used, 207, r. 26. 
Iste, how declined, 134p— how used, 207, 

R. 25. 
Istic and illic declined, 134', r. S. 
IlaSf iUf ilia, itiesj imonia, itStdo, Uus, 

and tus, abstracts in^ 101. 
/tor, declined, 57 — iK'ith ace. of plaee, 

237, R. 1— increments of, 286, 2. 
Rer and «r, adverbs in, 192, II. and IV. 
ItuSf adveibs in, 192, 1, and II. 
lurfif verbals in, 102, 2. 
— — or itium, nouns in, 100, 5. 
Jkts, genitives in^ how pronounced, 1^— 

in what adjectives found, 107— quan- 
tity of i in, 283, 1., s. 4. 
£) and itu, in 2d and 3d roots- of 

verbs,. 175. 



Jbeto, with abl., 245, 11. 

JubeOf construction of, 223, R. 2, (2,) and 

273,2. 
JkigTim, quantity of its compounds, 283, 

Jupiter declined, 85. 
Jusfurandum declined, 91. 
Juvat, d&c, ace. after, 229^ r. 7. 



Kf when used, 2. 

Key to the odes of Horace, 321. 



h. 
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L, nouns in, gender of, 66 ; gen. of, TO' 

—final, quantity of, 299. 
Lcetor, gaudeo, &c., .with abl.. 245, II. 
Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3. 
Lenius^ adjectives in, 128, 4.- 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— rounds of^ 

7-Hiumeral, 118, 7. 
Lic^t, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
Litotes, 324, 9: 

Loadinp^, verbs of, with abl., 24d. 
Logical, subject, 201^— predicate, 202» 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 



M.V 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, 305^ 

2. 
Malo conjugated, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, III.— abl. of, 

247 ; with prep. 247, r. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d 'dee., 58) exe. 

in, 59-61^aMura, 310, n. 1. 
MaterfamUias declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247— ace. of, with prep.^ 

247, R. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
MenArdf 183, 3— with gen. or ace. 216* 
AStn o» mentumf verbais in^ 102, 4b 
Afet, enclitic, 133, r. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 
Metaphor, 324, 1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 21 
Metre, 363— how divided, 303-Hlifiefeiit 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres,, compound; 318 — ^Horatian, 320^ 
Meus, how cleclined, 139. 
Mi/iticBf construction of, 221, r. 2. 
MUhf its use, 118, 6. 
Mino and tninor, in obsolete imperativef • 

162, 6. 
MUceOf with abl., 245, II. 
Miserear, miaereaco, &;c., with geni,215; 
MUiretf with geD%, 215— with ace, 229, 

R.6; 

Modif annexed to pronouns, 134, R. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, III. ; itself modi^ 

fied, 201, IIL, R. 6— predicate, SQSL 

III. 
Modify or Umitf in what sense used; 201,. 

H., R. 
Modb, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Money, mode of reckoning, 327.. 
MonocOlon, 319. 
Monoptotes. 94. 
Monosyllables, in e, quantity of, 295,. m^ 
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4^ui o, do. 297, z. 1— tbeir plafie, 
279,8. 

Hoods, 143. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, their con- 
struction, 225, 4, and 237, r. S. 

Mutes, 3— ^d liquids in prosody, 283, 
IV., E. 2. 

JIfu/o, with«bl., 245, II. 



N. 



\j 



Nf nouns in, gender of, 66 > gen. of, 70 
and 71 — final, quantity of, ^9. 

Names of persons, order of, 279, 9. 

Nascoty with abl., 2<I6, r. 1. 

Natusj &.C., with abl., 246. 

Ne, with sub)., 26S^^K)mitted after cat^e, 
262, R. 6— after ff«tf<u<^, &c., 262, r.7'~ 
with subj., denizing a eoimnand, &e., 
260, r. 6---with imperat., 267, r. 1 — 
followed by quiden^, 279, 3. 

Negatives, two, their force, 277, R. 3-5. 

fiemo, for nuUttSf 207, R. 31. 

Neoterisra, 325, 3. 

Nequeo, how conjugated, 182, r. 3. 

Nequis, how declined, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nocrns, 34; of 3d dec, 66^ exc. 
in, 66 and 67— ad),ectivefl and adj. pro- 
nouns, witli gen., 212, r. 3; ace. of, 
with another ace. after active verbs, 
fi31, R. 6— verbs, with ace, 232 ; with 
abl. of affent, 248, r. 2—j[>assive verbs, 
U2, R. 23 participles of; 162, 18. 

Neuter, how declineid, 107— use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

NeutraJ passive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

NUor, with abl., 245, II. 

Abto coi^ugated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37 — construction of, 209^Bnd 
IKlO-^after interjections, 209, r. 13— 
plural, 3d dec, 83; of adi^ctives, 3d 
dec. ,113. See Sulp'ect-nominaHve and. 
Predtrale-nomincUive. _'^_ 

iVbn,oiiMtted afterYion«m>do>&e.,!^,B.6. 

Nones, 326. 

Nostras y how declined, 139. 

Nostr&m afterpartitives, 212, r. 2, v. 2. 

Mouns, 26~103*^prdper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective, 2&-p-f^nder o(^ 
S7_34.Dumber of, SS^^^Cuses of, 36 
iaad 37-^F-dee)en8ioD. of^ 38-^40— of 3d 
dec, ijaode of declining, 56— com- 
pound, 91— irregular, 92 — variable, 92 
^-defect! ve, in case^ 94 ; in number, 95 
and 96 — difTecineMin meaning in dif- 
ferent numbers, 97— ^redundant, 90-«- 
verbal, 102— derivation of, 100-102— 
composition of, 103-*^ow mod^ed, 
201 ,111., R. l-p<i4ed as adject! ves,205, 
R. U. 



NSf participials and j>articip.^ in, 
struelicNi of, 213, r. 1 aud 3. 

Number, of nouns, '35— of verbs. 146. ^ 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118— ordi- 
nal. 119 and 120— distributive, J19 
and 120. 

Numerals— adjectives, 104; classes of, 
117 ; with gen.. 212, r. 2— letters, 11^ 
7 — adverbs, 119 — ^multiplicative, 121 
-^proportional, 121— temporal, 121— < 
interrogative, 121. 

Nunquis, how declined, 137, r. S. 



O.A^iC 



}^LCf^ 



Of sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, gender 
of, 58 and 59 ; gen. of, 69--adverbs 
in, 192— increment iorSd dec, 287, 3 f 
phir., 288', of verbs, 290^— final, quaa* 
tityof,297. 

O ! sif with subjunctive, 263. 

Oblique cases, what, 37— their place, 
279, 10 and 2. 

Obluriscorf with ^n. or ace, 216. 

Object of an active verb, 229. 

Objective genitive, 211, r. 2— dative 
used instead of^ 211, r. 5. 

Octonarius, iambic, 314, III. 

Odi, 183, 1. 

0//t, fortZ^t,134,R. 1. 

Omission, of ar in ^n. plur., 1st dec, 
43— of t in gen. sm? ., 2d dec, 52— not 
e in voc sins'., 2d dec, 52— of or m 
gen. plur., 2d dec, 53— of e, in g&L 
of nouns in ter and Aer, 71— of cwi- 
neeting vowel, 150, 5— of r, &;c., is, 
iss. and sis, in secimd root, 162, 7— of 

. reduplication in compound verbs, 163, 
4, s. l**-of pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, 204. R. 4r— of a noun to which 
an adj. belongs, 205, r. 7, and 252, R. 
3— of the antecedent, 206, (3) and(4) 
—of meus, &c., used reflexively, 2071 

' R. 38— of nominative, 209, r. ^ and 3 
-o«f verb, 209, r. 4, and 229, r. 3— 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, r 8— 
of gen., 211, R. 9^-^f a partitive, 212^ 
R. 1, N. 3— of subject aec, 239 and 
269, R. 1— of ace after an active verb, 
229, R. 4Mbf prep. 232, (2,^235, r.£L 
241, R. 4, and 24a, r. 3— of voc«240 
—of qtUlim, 256— ^f participle in abl. 
absolute, 257, r. 7 — of ut with subj^ 
262, R. 4«-of fic after eave, 96% r. 6 
•—of non after non^moddf dec, 277, r. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, R. 6— of y in 
composition, 307. 

Opus and ttsus, with gen. and ace, 211, 
R. 11— with abl.,.2&i«4iowused..94Sb 
Rs2. 
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Or, noons in, eender of, 58 and 61 ; 

genitive of, 10 and 71— verbals in, 

102, 1. 
Oratio obliqua, 266, 1 and 2, and 273, S 
. —-tenses of, 266, 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of, 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers, 1 19 and 120. 
Orium, verbals in, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthography, 2-^. 
Os, nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— final, sound of, 

8, E. 3) quantity of, 300. 
OstiSf adieciives in, 128, 4. 
Ovat, 183, 15. 
OxymOrou, 324, 28 



P.C 

Parabdia, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dec.. 41 ; 2d 
dec, 46 ; 3d dec, 57 ; 4th dec, 87 ; 
5th dec, 90— of adjectives, 1st and 2d 
dec, 105-107; 3d dec, 108-111— of 
verbs, sum, 153; 1st couj., 155 and 
156 ; 2d conj., 157; 3d couj., 158 and 
159; 4tb conj., 160 : deponent, 161; 
periphrastic conj., 162 ; defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

Parag6ge, 322. 

Paregm^non, 324, 24. 

Pareleon, 323, 2, (1.) 

Parenthesis, 323, 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia, 3^, 25. 

Participial adiectives, 130. 

Participles. 148, 1— in us, how declined, 
105 — ^iu iM, do., Ill— of neuter verbs, 
162, 16— of dejionent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18— in 
rus, ^en. plur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with tn, 162, 21— when they be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22-^ow modi- 
fied, 201 , ill., R. 3— agreement of, 205 ; 
witli predicate-uom^ instead of sub- 
ject, 205, R. 5— perfect^ denoting ori- 
gin, with abl., 246 — theii*govemme.ut, 
§74— their time, how determined, 274, 
2— their various significations, 274, 2 
and 3— {>erfect, wiUi habeo, &c., 274, 
2, R. 4— for a verbal noun, 274, 2, r. 
5— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209, r. 11 
—gen. after, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
N. 3--«cc. or abl. after, 212, r. 2, n. 
4. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141 — ^with latter of two 
■cc^ 234— construe don of, 234. 



Potrtal, nouns, 100, 2— adjectives, 104U- 
pronouns, 139. 

Patronymics, 100— quantity of their pe- 
nult, 291, 4 and 5. 

Pentameter verse, 311. 

Pentaptotes, 94. 

PenthemimSris, 304, 5. 

Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 5 of proper 
names, 293. 

Perfect tense, 145, IV. 

Perfects of two syllables, quantity of, 
284, E. 1. 

Period defined, 280. 

Periphrasis, 323, 2, (4.) 

Periphrastic conjugations, 162,14 and 15. 

Persoucil terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 

Personification, 324, 34. 

Pers<ms of verbs, 147— with nominatives 
of diflerent persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) 

Phalsecian verse, 315, III. 

Pherecratic verse, 316, V. 

Piget, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, R. 
6. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I. — ^gen. of, 221 
— ace of, 237 ; dat. for, 237, R. 3 — 
where, abl. of, 254-— whence, abl. of, 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj. of, with abl;, 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 146, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

Pltu declined, 110. 

PaenUetf with gen., 215— with ace, 229^ 
R. 6. 

PoIyptOton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2, (2.) 

Position in prosody, 28i3, IV. 

Positive degree, 123. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— pronouns^ 
139; how used, 207, r. 3G; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, r. 36} 
used for subjective and possessive 
gen., 211, R. 3; mea, tua, &c., after 
re/ei-i and interest, 219, R. 1. 

Possum conjugated, 154, 6. 

Post, how pronounced, 8, E. 4. 

PoHor, yr'itia abl., 24&-^with gen., 220, 
(4.> 

Prce in composition, its quantity, 288, 

II., R. 1. 

PrcBcfUtts, with abf., 244. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate-nominative, 210— differing in 
number from the subject-nominative, 
210, R. 2— after what verbs, 210, r. 3 
and 4. 

Predicate-accusative, 210^— dative, 210; 

Prepositional acjiectives, 130. 

Prepositions, 19^197 — in composition, 
196 ; force of, 197; change of, 103, 6" 
—inseparable,, 197— with anacc, 19^ 
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and 235— with an abl., 195 and 241—- 
with an ace. and abl., 195, and 235, 
(2H5)— bow modified, 201, III., k. 
o-^verbs compoauded with, with da- 
tive, 224; with ace, 233; with abl., 
242— omitted, 232, (2,) 235, r. 5, and 
241, R. 4 — their place, 279, 10*— quan- 
tity of di, 36, and red, 285, r. 2 and 3. 

Present tense, 145, 1. 

Preteritive verbs, 183. 1. 

Priapcan verse, olO, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252*-expre8sed by 
tanti, quarUif pluris, minoris, 252. 

Primus, medius, &>c., signification of, 
205, R. 17— their place, 279, 7. 

Priusqjuamf by. what mood followed, 263, 
3. 

Pro, in composition, quantity of, 285, 
£. 5. 

Procul, with abl., 241, r. 2. 

Prolcpsis,323, 1, (4.) 

Pronouns, 132-139— simple, 132— neuter 
with gen., 212, r. 3, N. 1. 

Proper nouns, 26. 

Propior and proximus, with ace., 222, 
R. 5. 

Proposition, 200 — analysis of, 281. 

Prosodv, 1, and 282-321— £gures of> 

Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. 

Prosthesis. 322. 

Prosum, 154, 5. 

Protasis and apodOsis, 261.. 

PU, enclitic, 133, R. 2, and 139. 

Pudetj with gen., 215— with aoc, 229> 
R. 6. 

Punctuation, 5. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, by ut with subj., 262 
—by participles, 274, 2, r. 2, 6 and 7 
— by mfin., 271 — by^erund, 275, r. 
% — By supine in um, ^6, IL. 



a. 

Quceso, 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, III. 

Quhm, with the superlative, 127— omit- 
ted after plus, minus, amplius, &c., 
256, R. 6 and 7. 

Quamtn«,.with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives of, with gen., 212, 
R. 3^ V. 1; after sum. and verbs of 
valumg, 214— adverbs of, with gen., 
212, R. 4. 

Quantity, marks of, 5 — in orthoepy, 13— 
in prosody, 282, 1— general rules of, 
28S— special rules of, 284— of penults, 
29L— of antepenults, 292— of penults 



of proper names, S93— of finaf sylb^ 

bles. ^4. 
Qftasi, with subj., 263. 2. 
Queo, how conjugatecf, 182, r. 3. 
Qui, declined, 136 — interrogative, 137 

—person of, 209, r. 6— witn subjunc- 
tive, 264. 
Qidcunque, how declined, 136, r. fr~- 

how used, 207, r. 29. 
Quidam, how declined, 133, 5-^ow 

used, 207, R. 33; 
Quidem, place of, 279, 3.- 
QuiJUbet, how declined, 133, 5 — how 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Quin, with subj., 262 and i6., r. 10. 
Quis, declined, 137—- and qui, for aliquisp 

&.C., 137, R. (c.) 
Quimam, qtiinam. how declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiam, how declined, 138, 3— how 

us^d, 207, R. 30. 
Quisquatn, how declined, 138, 3— bow 

used, 207, R. 31. 
Q^que, how declined, 138, 3 — how 

used, 207, r. 35— its place, 279, 14w 
Q^dstpds declined, 136. r. 2. 
Quivns, how declined, 133, 5— how used, 

207, R. 34. 
Q^o and quom^tts, with -subjunctive, 9Gt- 

and ib., r. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Q;uod refeiring to a preceding statement; 

206, (14.) 
Quoqw, place of, 279, 3.. 

R final) auantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 135, R. 3. 

Recorder and remimseor, with geo. or 

ace, 216. 
Reckoning, Roman mode of, 326 and' 

327v 
Redunda»t> noons, 99^-«djectives, 116 

—verbs, 185. 
Reduplication, 163, R.— quantity of, 2^,. 

E.2. 

Referi and interest, with gen., 214 and 
zl9 — ^H'ith the adj. pronouns mw, 4&e.,. 
219, R. 1. - 

Reflexivepronouns, 139, R. 2— how 
used, 208 — for- demonstratives, 206, 
j6,)--omitted, 2^, r. 3— in oratio eb- 
liqua.266, R. 3; 

Relative pronouns, 136.. 

Relatives, agreement of^ 206— omitted, 
206, (5^V— m the case of the antece- 
dent, 206, (6,)— referring, to nouns of 
different genders, 206, (9 >) to a prop- 
osition^ 206, (13,)— agreemg with a^ 
noun implied, 206, (11,)— adjectives^. 



- conttnictioii oT, 106, (16,)— wilh inb- 
juncltve, 964— Hheb-^ace, S79, 13. 

Reipoiuiru, cmc dT, tO^ r. 11. 

Re^mbOca (Kclined, 91. 

Rbeiorie' figucei of, 3S4. 

Rbythm, m 

JttHBit and ritii, qumlily of, 190, ■. 
(I.) 4. 

Root or Hords kaecled, 40, 10. 

Boots of verbs, 130, 1— special, 150, S 
«— «ecQ[id and third, aotr formed, 
150, 3— 6mi, ils denvBiivei, 151, 1 ; 
Kcond, do., 151, S : Uiird, do., 151, 3 
'.and and ihird, foi 

M., 

Bn.u.id and ihitd irreguloM, .» ™u.., 

165 ; 2d eonj., 168 ; '& com., 176. 
Ibu, hgw conalnied, [n ace, W, R. *— 

in abl.. SM und 255. 
iCiu, paniciple in, its aigmGoalion, 163, 

14, and IT4, t, b. G. 

S, (oand of, 1 1 — preeod«d bj a eonao- 
nanl,nDans in, Render of, fil and 64] 
gen. of, TI—6aS, elided, 305, 2. 

S^M, 183, 9. 

Sappliic verse, 319, IT. 

B^ago,wit>igBn.,tl5,(l.) 

gilt, teiK, and male, vsrM camponud- 



Bcannins. 3M. 
BeB«m,1tl4, 11 



imbie, 314. 

He— analviii of, ISI. 
of anoiher in dependent 
by wbal mood oxpresied, 

_.r S, "(ta of, wilh abl. SM. 

Bert, future iofin. in, ISZ, tO. 
Sesteniui, ili value, 327— tiow denoted, 

3i7— mode of reckoning, 327. 
Short syllable, !8t,:. 
aiver aee, 333, 3. 
Simile, 324, 30. 
Smple, subjec 

SOS, iL-seniT,.™, 

gDBu(,wiihnbl.,!4l, R.B. 
Sifuii, bow declined, 138, S. 



, n. — predicate, 



Bit, Cot . 



i, 1S3, B 



3t form) of tensea il 



Solecism, 3S.% 2. 
Sobs, how ronjug^ied, 143, R. 3. 
£b/uf, how declined, lOT—wilh rehlive 
and Hibj., iS^n^O. 



n. 3— with infinitive, 209, i 
or more wilh plumi verb, SOI 
with sing, verb, 209, r. 12. 



Subieelive (renilive, 911, r. S^-poueH- 
live pronoun used for, 211, r. S. 



s, 262 and 263— al\er out, 264 
Krecl quGslions, 260-^ inter- 
! clatues, S66— in antio oblL 
d S— afler what verbs 

ouns, 135, 133— M sub- 



Substantive pr 
jeol-nom o 



■"°f'«?'J:^> 



Bai, declined, 133-^ua of, 

SulUt, for ri vultii, 183, «. 3. 

Sun, conjunted, IBS— eonpoaads o^ 
do., 154, a and 6— whh a gen. in ei- 
prcssioiu denoting part, propertr, du- 
ly, act, 111, R. 8, (3,) and 275, r. 1, 
53,1 — denoiing degree of emlmnijon, 
:i4-^Briih two daiivoa, 237— with abl. 
of situation, 245, III.— wilh abl. deno- 
6nc in reawet to, 200, R. 3. 

B^KT^ gavemmenl of, 235, ^.) 

Superialive degree, 123— jbnnation o^ 
124 — wiUi fuufw, 207, R. 35 — wilh 

Supine^, 14S, 3-^™ in number! 162, 11 
—in urn, by what cases rallowed.eT6 ; 
on wbal verbs they depend, 276, II.: - 
with (o, 276, II., R. 2 and 3— in », 
wilh what adjectives used, ?76. lU.i 
aAer/ru, tufai, and oimi.TK, ni.,R. 
9-^f two syllables, quantity of, 284, 

Sutu, use of, 30a— refening lo a tvont 
in the predicate, 206, (7,)— for A^u, 
when a noun is omiUed. 203, (^t- 
denotinr fit, &c.. 208. 

SjUabicaSon, 17-33. 



r.sonnil of, IS— oouni in, gender of, 66; 

gen, of, TB— 6n»l, quBnlTiy of, 299. 
TiMdel, wiih gen., 215— H-Uh ace, 889, 



Tonttim. wiLh Een- plur. and plural ver 
209, H. 11. 

TauioroKy,325 4. 

Ti, eacYitie, 133, a. 2. 

Teusei, 144— conneciion of, 258— s^ir 
lar and disiimilar, 26S, I. and II.— t 
indicative mood, lued one for anothe 



subi. mood, Ihcir use, 360, I., B. I, 
Bociir., R. 1— in Tirolasis snd apodo- 
lis, %f— of infia. mood, use of, 266. 

Teniis. with gen., 221, III.— wiih abJ., 
Sll, H. I— plare of, 2T9, 10, 

Terminal ions, of words inflecied, «— 
ofnouns, lstdcc.,41; 2ddec.,46;3d 
dec, 55; 4lh dee., ST; 5<h dec., 90— 
personal, of verbs, 147, 3— verbal, 100 



-Ml!. of,536 
d by id, wilh 



TitcOIdb, 319: 
TricmimCria, 301, b. 
Trimeier catalecUc, 313, Vlf. 
Triplolet, M. 
TrislrOphon, 319. 



315, IV. 
TnpeB, 324. 
Tu dKlined, 133. 
3V, adjectives in, 138, 1. 



of Greek nouns, 54— dslive in, 89— 
inereiiiBnl in, 3d dec, 237, 3 ; pluc^, 
288iofveri>!, 290-^iial, qnaniiiy of' 



VUiu, 



, l07-:-how lued. 



1, 102, 5. 



207, B. 31. 
UUtm, verbals in, iiu, o. 
Vn. adverbs in, 192, II. 
Vndm. paniciptes iu, 163 2a 
lAou. declined, 107 — 1( a2ur, nilb verlw 

singular,209, R. IS— wlh relaiive and 

subj., 264, 10. 
Vnusquitqutj how declined, 133, 4. 
Vf, nouHi in, gender of, 66 and (j7 1 gan. 

of, 70 and 7T. 
Vra, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ut, nouns in, of 3d dee., noder of, 66 

and 67i gen. or,7e— veibakin, 102,7 



aJ<|ijBi 



Uimii, wilh 



*,.te,i, 



iy of, 301. 
!c,, 235, B. 3, 



, 262 — iu correla. 



ilfa gen., 114. 
mlh subj., 263, 2., 



